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RETAILERS MAKE A NEW RECORD IN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Much like George Little, a character in a Peter Clark 
Macfarlane story in a recent issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, who put so much ‘‘jazz’’ in the businesses of 
two conservative old fogies that they made money in 
spite of themselves, plans launched from the ways at 
the first annual of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held in Chicago last Friday, are designed to 
put ‘‘jazz’? in the retailing of lum- 
ber from one end of the country to 
another. ‘‘Jazz,’?? in way of expla- 
nation, is an expression originating 
with slaves in old plantation days, 
and is a resurrected synonym for 
‘‘nep,’? ginger or other like words 
with a pungent meaning. So it was 
with the, retailers at their first an- 
nual at the beautiful South Shore 
Country Club in Chicago, whose de- 
liberations contained so much ‘‘pep’’ 
that it is difficult to imagine how fail- 
ure in any of the association’s health- 
ful aspirations can possibly occur. 

Much valuable ground relative to 
association work, not only pertaining 
to the retail field but also to codpera- 
tive efforts with producers and other 
distributers, was covered during the 
convention, which was -attended by 
about 150 delegates. The reports of 
President Fred J. Robinson and Secre- 
tary Charles A. Bowen told of the 
progress made by the association dur- 
ing its first year of organized exist- 
eue and outlined its prospective 
activities. Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, 
Mo., spoke vividly and did not mince 
words in handling the subject of how 
the retail lumber dealer suffers in 
comparison with other merchants. 
Warren J. Duffy, of Toledo, Ohio, a 
recognized legal authority in the 
Buckeye State, told what the retail 
luiber businesses néeded’ in the way 
of legislation and what retailers could 


do to combat inimieal legislation, and 
W. R. Hudson, of Detroit, Mich., 
Speke in an eloquent manner on the 
ethical side of the retail lumber busi- 
ness, putting special stress on the 


bivcful effects of maintaining solic- 
itv:s, while Edward Hines, of Chi- 
°, who is the father of the idea of 
national organization among re- 
lumbermen, told what had not 
done and what should be done 


+ +f 


) 


('tributers and retailers into a mu- 
working unit. Mr. Hines’ ad- 

‘s concluded the morning program. 
‘he afternoon session got an early start after a sump- 
vous buffet luncheon and a half hour or so of informal 
hatting and lounging about the spacious club rooms. 
‘tention during the afternoon session was first given to 
proposal of W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., that 
association, thru an incorporated company, establish 
\ consumers? magazine designed to have a national cir- 
lation, The purpose of the journal being primarily to 
utivate among consumers new uses for lumber and a 
‘esire to build homes and other structures, it is not pro- 
lsed that it should push lumber or lumber products ‘‘in 
the faee’? of the reader, but instead portray attractive 
homes and home embellishments, and in other ways con- 


( 


structively add to the pleasures of living. The proposal 
of Mr. Hollis, who formerly was secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and for twenty-seven 
years intimately acquainted with the problems of the 
retail lumber industry, was discussed by several members 
favorably and enthusiastically, and a rising vote was 
taken on the proposal. The vote showed almost unani- 





es 


1—F. A. Diebold, President 


; . 2-—Julius Seidel, First Vice President 4—Charles A. Bowen, Secretary 
orga > , ‘ = ary 
ganize lumber manufacturers, 3—Robert B. Burns, Second Vice President 


mous opinion that the plan should be given a trial and 
a committee was appointed to arrange preliminary plans 
for launching the publication. 

Following a prolonged discussion on the proposal of 
Mr. Hollis, R. B. Goodman, acting president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, made a 
very convincing talk on the need of codperation by 
the lumber manufacturer, distributer and retailer for 
their own mutual welfare, and he outlined in some detail 
just how such codperation could be effected. There was a 
general discourse, led -by E. A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the work of the association, mdst of the dis- 
cussion being given to the need of more ample funds to 
earry on the work if it is to be done successfully. Dur- 


5—John Claney, Treasurer 
NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ing the discussion George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman of the committee on resolutions and bylaws, 
presented a report of the committee recommending an 
increase in the dues, which, following further discussion, 
resulted in a motion being carried to raise them still 
higher than the committee recommended, altho the mini- 
mum remained the same. Another recommendation was 
adopted that the number of directors 
be increased so that any community 
having five members in the organiza- 
‘tion should have.the right to name 
one director. A third of the diree- 
tors are to be named each year. Fol- 
lowing the general session in the aft- 
ernoon the board of directors met 
and named the following new officers: 

President—Elmer A, Diebold, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

First vice president—Julius Seidel, of 
St. Louis, Mo. (reélected). 

Second vice president—R. B. Burns, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Treasurer—Jobn Claney, of Chicago 
(reélected). 

Secretary—Charles A. Bowen, of De- 
troit, Mich. (reélected). 

During the morning session, L. L. 
Barth, of Chicago, as chairman of the 
nominating committee presented the 
following recommendations of names 
for new directors, which were acted 
upon favorably: 

William Ryan, Toledo, Ohio; E. A. Die- 
bold, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. J. Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Robert B. Burns, St. 
Paul, Minn.; E. J. ° Bunker, Duluth, 
Minn.; Oscar Huey, Indianapolis, Ind, ; 
Theodore E. Rechtin, Evansville, Ind.; 
N. H. Parsons, Rockford, Ill.; L. M, 
Moore, Lexington, Ky., and A, A. Deming, 
of Erie, Pa. 

A surprisingly large attendance, 
considering the youthfulness of the 
association, representing the most up- 
todate lumber retailers thruout the 
central and northwestern States, filled 
the large ball room of the club when 
President Fred J. Robinson, of De- 
troit, Mich., opened the morning ses- 
sion by calling the convention to or- 
der. President Robinson bid the re- 
tailers weleome in a brief and appro- 
priate manner, following which 
Secretary Bowen read the minutes of 
the preliminary meeting held a few 
months ago. The report of the treas- 
urer was then made, and Secretary 
Bowen in his annual report reviewed 
ably the accomplishments of the as- 
sociation so far and told of the wide 
field ahead to be covered. In opening 
his report he acknowledged the com- 
pliment paid him in his appointment to the position and 
assured the members that he had striven zealously 
to merit their confidence, pushing as vigorously as 
possible the welfare of the organization. He said 
that unfortunately the active work of the asso- 
ciation did not begin until Feb. 1 of this year, 
when he assumed the secretarial duties, and accordingly 
the association could show results for only seven months 
instead of for a full year. Previous to his appointment, 
however, he said, the temporary secretary, J. V. O’Brien, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, had carried on much correspondence 
which helped lay the ground for future work. He men- 
tioned the resignation of Director Wuichet, of Dayton, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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We Manufacture 


the following goods out of 


California White Pine Lumber 


(The wood that has no substitute. ) 








Panel, Sash and Front Doors, 
Windows, Sash and Transoms. 


Put up or knock down to 
suit any market requirements 





: 3 -Ply Veneered Paneling ’ Screen 


Doors, Cupboard Doors, and Dimen- 


sion Shingles, (rounded edge) Corner 
and Plinth Blocks. 























We manufacture a special line of 


3-Ply Nemendl Panel Doors = tha combine Beauty, Quality and Durability 


Send for prices and information. 


Weed Lumber Co. wees, cat. ies 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 

































The Faithful Performance of 


A Pledge 


Means as much to us as to the Consumer 
of our Product. 


Bone Dry 


150 M 1” to 3” inclusive 1s & 2s Unsel. Birch 75 M 5-4” No. 2 C and B Hard Maple 
100M 1" to 14” “ 3 Cue 50 M 8-4” No. 2 Cand B Hard Maple 


2 M 3” C and B Unselected Birch % g 
2 5 
50 M 5-4’ No. 2 Common Unselected Birch pitied i He. 1 C and B Plain Red a 
30 M 5-4” No. 3 Common Unselected Birch 45 M 1” No, 1 € and B Quartered White Oak 


350 M 1” No. 3 C and B Basswood 10 M 2” No. 2 Common Plain White Oak 


None Better— Write for Prices Today. 


Tipler-Grossman 
“twos Laumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 222.2". Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 








HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 





J 20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 
ove: = 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Planing 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
spe al 25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
can be 20 M ft. 2x12—-18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
— 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 

















WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 





Me ine 
foam Tan Stock, 
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Strengthened Hoo-Hoo Begins a Year 
of Prosperity 


Despite the handicap of a burdensome debt and the 
vicissitudes of war, the Coneatenated Order of Hoo- 
lioo has been piloted successfully thru another year 
ind enters the new period on a basis that promises 
complete rejuvenation of the order and that will place 
' permanently on a plane of higher and broader useful- 
tess than ever before. The Annual, held in New York 
this week, was not largely attended, but those who 
vere present were extremely gratified (as will be those 
“ho read the report of the meeting in this issue of the 
‘MERICAN LUMBERMAN) with the splendid reports 
‘hat were made by the retiring Snark, Julius Seidel, 
vad the efficient seeretary-treasurer, E. D. Tennant. 
‘hese ofticers, with the codperation of the Supreme 
“ine and loyal members thruout the country, have 
labored zealously to preserve and place on a permanent 
Footing the order that has brought happiness into the 
hearts and lives of so many in the lumber industry, and 
that they have sueceeded so well is a source of gratifi- 
, ©ation to every loyal follower of the Great Black Cat. 

The new Supreme Snark is W. A. Priddie, of Beau- 
wane Tex., and no wiser choice could have been made 
by the members. Mr. Priddie is vice president of the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., has long been identified with 
Hoo-Hoo and has been an influential factor in saving 
the order from disaster and reorganizing it on a firmer 
foundation than it had previously occupied. 
. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates Mr. Prid- 
ot upon this evidence of the esteem in which he is 
Park the members of, Hoo-Hoo and congratulates the 
atter upon their good fortune in securing as supreme 
head of the order so worthy a successor to the retiring 
Snark, whose record is one that will not be forgotten 
— as the memory of Hoo-Hoo lives upon the earth. 
aa re let every member enthusiastically and whole- 

artedly aid the new incumbent of that office to re- 





build on the foundation that has been so efficiently 
and carefully laid an order that will endure forever and 
be a blessing to its members and to the lumber industry 
generally. 





Great Britain Plans Reforestation, Fol- 
lowing Close of the War 


The great and varied demand for lumber and timber 
for war purposes is working havoc with the limited 
forest resources of Great Britain. American and Cana- 
dian sawmill units are now at work there with an effi- 
ciency which, while resulting in a greatly increased 
output of much needed material for the prosecution of 
the war, bodes ill for Britain’s future home supply of 
forest products. Nevertheless, it can not be expected 
that trees will be spared when men and money are 
being sacrificed to the limit to win the war, an’ if peace 
is long deferred the amount of commercial timber left 
standing in the British Isles will not go very far toward 
supplying the enormous demand for building materials 
which only awaits the cessation of hostilities to mani- 
fest itself. 

The British Government is of course alive to the 
situation, and information reaching the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from the other side indicates that exten- 
sive plans for reforestation after the war, involving 
an expenditure of between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000, 
to be spread over a period of ten years, are beginning 
to take form. While affording little alleviation of the 
situation to be faced during the next few decades, the 
proposed step is wise public policy, and if successfully 
carried out will discharge to some degree an undoubted 
obligation to the coming generations. 





From Standing Timber to Builders in Six 
Days 

Since the outbreak of the European war the airplane 
industry has made greater progress than, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, would be made within thirty-three 
years. Every other industry that has a direct contact 
with the war is likewise speeded up very greatly and 
almost unbelievable progress is being made. This is 
especially true of the lumber industry in the United 
States, and during the short time in which the United 
States has been at war with Germany great progress in 
manufacturing methods has been made. Take, for 
example, the getting out of timbers for ship schedules 
in the southern pine territory. At the outbreak of the 
war there was no adequate supply of ship timbers avail- 
able and, to repeat an oft-quoted remark, ‘‘the birds 
were nesting in the trees’’ from which the timbers would 
have to be eut. Lumbermen, of course, knew that this 
was no obstacle that could not be surmounted, but prob- 
ably few of them realized how the industry could be 
speeded up. Today most of the southern pine mills are 
cutting on a 6-day schedule. That is, it takes six days 
from the time the trees are selected in the woods to load 
and transport to the mill, to saw and load on freight 
ears and deliver the finished timbers to the ship builders, 
whose plants, in many instances, are some distance from 
the sawmills. 

Incidentally, great progress has been made in the elimi- 
nation of waste. The sawmills can not afford to have 
piled up in the yards a lot of stock for which there is 
no sale or immediate use and so must manufacture with 
great care. The selection of ship timbers has brought 
about a decided change in logging operations and one 
that, in the future, may have a great influence upon the 
lumber industry. Mills cutting ship schedules no lonver 
take logs at random and try to fit these logs to certain 
needs. They send men out in the woods where the trees 
are selected for the type of timbers neecssary to cut. 
The mill finds out how many timbers of each kind it must 
cut and passes this information on to a tree tallyman who 
goes out in the woods and tallies the trees he believes 
will make the required timbers. All of these trees are 
marked so that when the logging crew comes along they 
can be cut immediately and delivered to the mill with 
the greatest speed. Many mills have installed new 
machinery to facilitate the handling and manufacturing 
of long and heavy timbers and everything is done thruout 
to expedite the manufacture of lumber. If wood has to 
be dry it can be put thru the dry kiln and still be deliv- 
ered within the time limit of six days, the schedule upon 
which the mills are working, so that not only are methods 
much more efficient than even a few months ago but the 
time of manufacture is greatly reduced. On the Pacific 
coast the fir producers are following a plan very similar 
to this and spruce for airplane construction is to be cut 
and delivered much after the same fashion, altho, of 
course, the same speed can not be obtained. However, 
some great surprises are in store for the people who 
believe that spruce can not be dried quickly enough to 
supply the demands. From a living tree in the forest to 


a sawn and planed timber delivered at a shipbuilding 
plant in six days is no mean record, and such progress 
as has been made to date in the lumber industry will 
bulk up as of small proportions with the ultimate prog- 
ress before the end of the war. 

The lumber industry, as well as every other industry, 
is living and progressing rapidly these days and the 
methods of today will be forgotten by tomorrow. The 
lumberman and the lumber firm that do not remember 
this, that do not keep abreast of the times, are the fac- 
tors that tomorrow will be forgotten. 





Three Wise Men of Gotham Went to Sea 
In a Bowl 


A concrete vessel of 45,000 tons capacity, 300 feet in 
length, is under active construction on San Francisco Bay 
near Redwood City. The shell of the hull is to be about 
6 inches thick, reinforced with steel rods welded together 
and the weight of the hull is said to be less than the 
weight of the wooden hull of the same cargo capacity. 
It is also stated that the weight of the iron bolts in a 
wooden vessel is greater than that of the iron reinforcing 
that will be required for this type of vessel. It is also 
claimed that vessels of this type can be rapidly turned 
cut, requiring only about ninety days for construction. 
The outcome of this experiment will be watched with con- 
siderable interest, as the vessel under construction is an 
experimental craft. 
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Gross Misrepresentation But. Empha- 


sizes Lumbermen’s Patriotism 


The following editorial from the New London Day of 
Sept. 1 reaches the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by way of a 
New England clipping bureau service: 

“(Tf it is true that, as announced, the shipping board 
has decided to abandon all attempts to build more wooden 
ships than have already been contracted for—a number 
said to be between four hundred and five hundred—it will 
not have been because the conception of the wooden ship 
as a valuable recourse in the war emergency was a mis- 
taken one. Nor will it have been because there is not a 
plentiful supply of timber available, for there is enough 
of it to build ships and more ships and then ships, for a 
period longer than this war can possibly last. 

‘<The real reason for the disappearance of the wooden 
ship from the building program of the shipping board is, 
beyond question, the discouragingly selfish attitude of the 
southern lumbermen and timber owners who, loudly pro- 
testing at the outset their loyalty to their country and 
their willingness to make all sacrifices to contribute to 
the success of the ship building plan, have ever since been 
busily engaged in efforts to get the biggest possible slice 
of the war melon. awe 

‘<In other words, there has been no codrdinated effort 
on the part of the lumbermen to undertake the production 
of ship material on an adequate scale and at a fair price. 
Instead, each individual has been’ solely interested in get- 
ting for himself the most profit that he could out of his 
immediate situation. The prospective ship program has 
merely been the basis for a period of intensive specula- 
tion. The Government and the general public have been 
sandbagged by the momentary owners of lumber, and the 
problem of building a great fleet of wooden vessels has 
been complicated to an entirely unnecessary and injurious 
degiee. oe 

‘¢The announced determination of the shipping board 
will knock the bottom out of the inflated market for ship 
timber and finished lumber. Some of these southern 
patriots who have had visions of entering the class of 
war millionaires will go broke. There will be few tears 
over their fate. 

‘«Meantime the Government has perfected arrangements 
for the building of steel vessels on a scale much greater 
thar it was ever supposed could be achieved. We shall 
have the ships, and enough of them to prevent Germany 
from winning the war with her submarines. The worst 
sufferers from the abandonment of the wooden ship idea 
will be those who forced its abandonment—the southern 
lumber and timbermen and the northwestern workingmen 
who have permitted themselves to be exploited by trea- 
sonable agencies and have tied up lumber production in 
that section in so-called strikes.’’ 

This remarkable production is headed ‘‘Lumbermen'‘s 
Greed Overreaches Itself.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not remember ever 
to have heard of this particular sheet before, but learns 
from the newspaper directory that it is an evening paper 
in a Connecticut town that has some steel shipyards. The 
utterance itself is as seditious and treasonable in its 
effect as any activity of the I. W. W., altho it is charac- 
terized more by crass stupidity than by the diabolical cun- 
ning which pervades that organization. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of course know 
that it is absolutely wild of the facts in every particular. 
The southern yellow pine mills have definitely contracted 
for the supply of 100 standard wooden ship schedules «at 
$35 a thousand feet. It is not at all likely that any pri- 
vate shipbuilder could place such a schedule anywhere at 
the present time in the South for less than $50 a thou- 
sand feet. These mills are actually at work at the pres- 
ent time on 140 such schedules instead of 100. On the 
other 40 they do not know what price the Government 
will pay them, altho they hope it will be somewhat nearer 
the actual market value of the material than the contract 
price on the original 100. They are practically com- 
mitted to getting out 29 additional schedules. 

These southern mill men are at the present time offer- 
ing to take definitely 150 schedules in addition ‘to the 
original 100 at a price of $45 a thousand feet. That price 
is as much under the current market at the present time as 
was the price of $35 when that price was fixed. It should 
be emphatically pointed out that the steel industry up to 
the present time has shown no such willingness to reduce 
its price to the Government upon its material, and this 
comparison was emphasized by a press interview with 
Senator Newlands which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
published last week, in which it was stated that the lum- 
bermen had responded patriotically to the Government’s 
needs while the coal and iron interests had not responded 
so patriotically. Senator Newlands is in a position to 
know what he is talking about on this matter, while the 
editor of the New London Day one would judge to be 
somewhat handicapped in his source of information. 

It is also known, of course, that instead of each indi- 
vidual sawmill acting for itself in this matter there has 
been the most thoro coordination and codperation in the 
industry. The lumber industry as a whole has been sur- 
passed by no other industry in its patriotic and unselfish 
response to the needs of the Government. 


It is quite certain that the southern sawmills that are 
cutting ship schedules at $35 a thousand feet will lose 
money at the present cost of labor and materials. It is 
quite certain that any abandonment of the wooden ship 
building program at this stage (if such a course is actually 
adopted, which is much more than doubtful) is not going 
to result in the bankruptey of any sawmill, nor is it 
going to do away with the building of wooden ships. Pri- 
vate builders know that the building of such ships at 
the present time is a profitable undertaking, whatever the 


steel lobby at Washington may induce the Government 
officials to decide upon that matter. The mills will still 
be able to sell all the ship material they can produce and 
to sell it to private producers at a better price. 

If the Government decides to build no more wooden 
ships it will not be for lack of the most hearty and will- 
ing codperation by the lumber interests. It will «be 
because of narrow prejudice against the wooden vessels 
and because of the undue influence of the steel interests. 
The obvious duty of the Government is to produce all the 
steel ships that it can and in addition all the wooden ships 
until the world’s output of tonnage shall have equalled 
the rate of destruction by submarines. 

The public spirited attitude of the southern lumbermen 
is amply evidenced by the fact that they are now sug- 
gesting a reduction of 50 cents a thousand feet in the 
price agreed to be paid on cantonment material in the 1- 
and 2-inch thicknesses simply because the market has gone 
that way; altho it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Government would have been equally prompt to suggest a 
similar advance had the trend of the market been upward 
instead of downward on this particular sort of material. 

America’s boasted freedom of speech is one of our 
treasured possessions, but it is sometimes abused. War 


has not brought to us the strict censorship that has been - 


applied in other nations. Nevertheless, some of those 
who have abused this privilege have within the last few 
days found that even in our easy going land there is a 
slow but effective retribution; and the editor of this New 
England sheet, unless he restrains his stupidly malicious 
pen, is merely awaiting his turn in the mills-of the gods. 





Federal Price Fixing Raises Some 
Live Questions 


The question of price control by the Government is 
receiving a great deal of discussion at the present time. 
Part of this discussion is by such eminent economists 
as President Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who may be suspected of knowing something of what he 
is talking about. And a part of it is the discussion by 
the daily press, or by congressmen who favor putting 
the controlling of prices into the hands of a commission 
of experts who presumably will know more about the 
subject than the congressmen themselves. Yet these 
same congressmen seem to desire to arrogate unto them- 
selves the authority to say just what products the 
price-fixing commission shall confine itself to, as tho 
it were not competent itself to decide. There are all 
sorts of arguments pro and con on all phases of the 
subject, and it has a number of different phases. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
this week announced that it will take a referendum of 
its affiliated business organizations, the main question 
of the referendum to be, ‘‘Shall there be further control 
of prices during the war?’’ Undoubtedly this referen- 
dum, as those which this organization has conducted 


in the past, will split the question up into its com-. 


ponent parts by a number of auxiliary questions. The 
outcome of this referendum will be awaited with some 
interest. 

It will be remembered that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has already gone on record as 
against the proposition of making individual profits 
out of the war. It believes that the business concerns 
of the country ought to be content during this period 
to make their ordinary normal profits and declare their 
usual dividends from them without attempting to take 
advantage of the necessities of the Government, or of 
the public, brought about by disturbed conditions of 
supply and demand, or by the unusual requirements for 
war materials of many and widely different sorts. 

The price control committee of this organization has 
also adopted recommendations on the general subject 
of price fixing. These recommendations are that author- 
ity to controi prices should extend to all articles that 
are important in basic industries as well as in war; 
that this authority should include finished products as 
well as raw materials; that it should protect the gen- 
eral public in the price it pays as well as the national 
Government in its own buying. 

This committee believes that a small executive board 
appointed by the President should have this broad au- 
thority and that an agency of some sort, working in 
harmony with this small executive board, should attend 
to the administrative duty of distributing available 
supplies to those purchasers ‘‘whose needs are most 
directly related to the publie welfare.’’ In other words, 
a priority board. 

This committee in its report discusses the matter in 
a somewhat interesting way. It points out that it is 
necessary to the transaction of business of any sort to 
know something in advance of what the costs are going 
to be and that normal business is possible, therefore, 
only under stable price conditions. 

It is further pointed out that if the Government is 
to benefit by special prices, such, for example, as the 
lumbermen have quoted to it on the ship schedules, the 
lack of profit or the absolute loss to the manufacturers 
on such portions of their production must be made up 
by higher prices to the private consumer. The apparent 
inference in this portion of the report is that the Gov- 
ernment instead of imposing a special tax on the manu- 
facturers who supply its needs by asking or compell- 
ing them to sell at a price lower than the market should 
pay the same reasonable price as everyone else and 
distribute the cost of this purchasing equitably on 
everyone thru its taxing system. 








A Retailers’ Organization of Great and 
Growing Usefulness 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week is devoting 
siderable space to a comprehensive report of the fi)«t 
annual meeting of the National Retail Lumber Deale 
Association, held in Chicago on Sept. 7. While this a: 
ciation is only one year old, the enthusiasm and inter. 
evinced at this meeting are the best evidence that it ! \s 
made satisfactory progress and has proved that ii ‘s 
capable of much good for the retail lumber trade ge) 
ally. Some of the work the association already has ac: 
plished was shown in a brief statement by the new p 
dent, and that much more can and will be done is assi). +] 
in the ambitious program for future work elaborate.! «t 
this meeting. 


The idea of a national retail lumber dealers’ associs: 
first was presented to the trade by Edward Hines. of 
Chicago, and with the impulse of his energy the ides 4s 
borne fruit in abundance; such an association has bev: sje 
an accomplished fact and the organization has fo. «| 
ahead so rapidly that it now counts its members in »....y 
of the principal cities and growing communities 07 «ie 
United States, this first annual meeting having been «),,r- 
acterized especially by the number of retailers pro out 
from many and widely separated localities. The ret: ‘crs 


in the cities have shown great interest in the organiz: ion 
and it may be noticed that the officers and directors are 
from large cities, which is the best evidence that large 
interests are represented in the association. These de:iers 
carry heavy stocks of lumber and are important factors in 
the industry. 


Tho a young association, yet in its swaddling clotlies, 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
demonstrated that it has great possibilities and manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers thruout the country 
will be interested in its further plans. There are many 


problems affecting the city dealer with which the country 
dealer is not so familiar because he does not come in con- 
tact with them, and vice versa. The business atmosphere 
is different and sales methods are not altogether the same. 
There is hardly the same opportunity for personal touch 
with the builder in the city that there is in the country. 
Many problems require the best thought of the city 
dealer and it is to the benefit of the industry that this 
association now provides a forum where these problems 
may be discussed. 

Its declaration of principles indicates that the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association stands for the hest 
things in the lumber trade, and while its membership 
largely is made up from the cities its usefulness by no 
means is confined to the city dealer, and in line with the 


new order of things in the association and business field 
it offers and desires codperation with every organization 
and every individual who is striving to raise the standards 


and improve the condition of the retail lumber trade. 

This association enters the second year of its career 
with the promise of increasing its usefulness and extend- 
ing its sphere into more remote districts. Its plans con- 
template an active campaign for additional members, 
but in all its activities there will be complete codpertion 
with other associations. 





Patriotism and Loyalty to Be Featured at 
Coming Conventions 


The annual convention season of the retail lumber «cal- 
ers’ associations is rapidly approaching, as may be -ven 
by reference to the announcements of coming cor \en- 
tions on page 44 of this issue of the AMERICAN Lu orr- 
MAN, and this list will continue to grow from this tiie 
as the various organizations thruout the United Stites 
determine definitely the dates for their annual gat! .r- 
ings. As the convention season draws near retailers l 
be turning over in their minds the questions and tie 
problems that they would like to hear discussed at ft!) se 
meetings. In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBER\\.N 
suggests that these lumbermen at once get in touch Ww: 
the secretaries of their associations and let them ki) 
of the things a discussion of which at the annual meet: 
would be of interest to them and to the members ge1 
ally. Every association, of course, desires to have 
best program and the secretaries are desirous of bring 
out for discussion the problems that are uppermosi 
the minds of the members. 

In former days there was rivalry between the asso: 
tions in the matter of securing members and progri” 
were prepared with little thought of how they mis 
affect other organizations. There is rivalry between ‘ 
associations today, but it is a rivalry of codperation 
endeavoring to do the most good one for the other 4 
all for the trade generally. This spirit of codperati™ 
extends to the individuals and the aim of the associati: 
is to increase their -membership with a view to helpi 
more individuals. 

That patriotism and loyalty to the United States «i 
to be made paramount features in every convention p: 
gram this season is certain—for lumbermen are intense! 
patriotic and loyal. That the programs will be of gre‘! 
interest and value also is certain, but their interest an 
value will be increased materially if the individual mem 
bers will let their association secretaries know what pro! 
lems they would like to have discussed and what subjects 
of general interest are uppermost in their minds. 
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PROGRESS IS MADE IN PLANS FOR HOUSING BRITISH WORKMEN 


The problem of providing housing for the working 
classes in the industrial cities of Great Britain is one 
of the most pressing that confront the Government and 
people of that country. As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has pointed out in a recent review of the existing condi- 
tions, the practical cessation of building in this line 
during the three years of war, coupled with a steady de- 
crease for several preceding years and a phenomenal 
expansion of industrial operations in many lines, has 
created an almost intolerable situation. Thousands of 
workmen and their families are of necessity living in 
dwellings unfit for human habitation. For example, it 
is yeported that in Dublin 14,000 working. people are 
living in insanitary dwellings, and in some of the great 
manufacturing cities of England the number is even 
larger. In three Scottish districts there is urgent need 
of accommodations for 100,000 workers. It is recog- 
nized that bad housing conditions have led to high in- 
fantile mortality, especially in the northern industrial 
centers. 

This whole subject is now being considered by a special 
committee appointed by the Government, and a Local 
Government Board has requested city and town authori- 
ties thruout the country to report, before Nov. 1, upon 
the housing needs of their communities. In a prelimi- 
nary estimate the board has admitted that at least 
500,000 houses are urgently needed, but other authori- 
ties, ineluding the Joint Committee on Labor Problems 
After the War, estimate that fully 1,000,000 dwellings 
are required, to cost approximately $1,216,625,000. The 





Government has already promised financial aid, tho no 
stated amount has been named, pending the report of the 
newly appointed committee. In the meantime,: however, 
a grant of $97,330,000 has been asked for by certain 
housing organizations. 

The work of the committee recently appointed by the 
Government will include the devising of plans by which 
large numbers of skilled workers in the building trades 
ean be secured after the war ends; the providing, in 
addition to the housing required in the cities, of 120,000 
cottages for workers on the land; the supplying of ade- 
quate accommodations for workers in new industrial 
districts which will be opened up; the method of apply- 
ing the policy of grants in aid of building; amendment ' 
of bylaws relating to construction; determining the types 
of building best suited for both the urban and rural 
districts, and report upon methods of securing economy 
and dispatch in providing such buildings. The most 
pressing need, according to officials in close touch with 
the situation, is for cottages, the building of which in 
Great Britain is a highly specialized business, involving 
long experience of neighborhoods, types of houses re- 
quired, and the greatest elasticity in methods and prac- 
tical working. It is intimated that the use of reinforced 
concrete as a substitute for lumber is among the points 
that will receive attention by the committee. It is also 
probable that brick construction will be employed to a 
considerable extent. Whatever material, or materials, 
enter into the construction of these, homes, it is hoped to 
avoid monotony of design, and to combine the utmost 


utility with an attractive appearance. The consensus is 
that Government approval will be granted at an early 
date to plans involving the erection of not less than 
500,000 houses within two years from conclusion of the 
war, and that in order to prevent rents from being 
higher than in pro-war times substantial Government 
assistance will be provided. 

The statistics printed below, taken from official re- 
ports, shed considerable light upon the conditions which 
have led up to the present situation. The figures cover 
the largest forty municipal areas in Great Britain, in- 
cluding Wales. Attention is called to the population in- 
creases shown, and to the heavy decrease in housing 
construction during the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the European war in 1914. Since then, as 
has already been pointed out, housing construction has 
been practically at a standstill, excepting some emer- 
gency building in munitions areas. 


The figures are as follows: 
Total houses built from 1900 to 1916 


ee ee 354,643 
Houses built by the public authorities, 1900 to 1916 6,635 
Percentage built by private enterprise............ 98.13 
Population of the areas— 
OC re eee eae 7,817,926 
CO EU oo aso-s ord a's 0:0 We wah eacne 8,786,882 
Estimate on outbreak of war, 1914............ 9,216,976 
Average yearly increase— 
A SON RIPE oo oa a & 6d: ices ew hv etme eee 96,896 
DROW AUER. UO BURG 55 01s 4.0.k0 vu 0666040 bee eee 129,028 
Average number of houses built yearly— 
Wr RP Se cdc ues eweeoeeue weienen 32,400 
WRI WEE 0 BORG io eave cum a daw windie cede eels 23,697 
WEY SIREE. 20 DOGG iid. c cca vccvascenceceweuees 13,730 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS CRATING LUMBER 

We are interested to know whether you would put us in 
touch with small mills to whom cash would be an object, who 
would give us in turn lowest prices on lumber for crating 
machinery. North Carolina would be preferable for our use if 
it is not too hard. A little bark on the edge of some of it 
will be no defect, dimension to be about 4 inches wide and 
about % inch thick, 10, 12, 14 or 16-foot lengths cut to the 
best advantage. The North or South Carolinas would be 
the best for us here in Syracuse, but possibly Alabama or 
Louisiana or Texas would have advantages to offset those of 
the Carolinas.—INnquIry No. 838. 

|The above inquiry comes from a large firm in the 
State of New York. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is also 
publishing an inquiry from a retail lumber dealer down 
in Missouri who has machinery for eutting crating lum- 
her and a supply of cheap timber available, and who 
would like to have orders for this stock. Here are two 
needs that will meet each other if freight rates and 
transportation conditions permit. There are probably 
other and perhaps nearer readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who might be in position to send crating 
stock by water and rail shipment. The address of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EDIToR. ] 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES ON BUILDING PERMITS 


Will you kindly furnish me with the comparative increase 
or decrease of building permits for January and February, 
1917, as compared with the same months in 1916? It will 
be very satisfactory indeed for you to note on this letter the 
percentages, which is all I desire, and not the number of per- 
mits or amount.—INnquiry No. 71. 


|The January building permits for the country as pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in February, 1917, 
as given by the American Contractor for 106 cities, showed 
a total of 14,227 permits with an estimated value of $55,- 
910,349, as compared with 13,379 permits with an esti- 
mated value of $50,490,041 for January, 1916. This was 
‘iu increase of 11 percent in the value of construction. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published similar figures 
for February in its issue of March 17, 1917, in which the 
number of permits shown for 102 principal cities of the 

try was 14,235, with estimated cost of $51,232,682. 
This compared with 16,977 permits for February, 1916, 
with an estimated cost of $54,021,755, shows a decrease 
of 5 pereent in the estimated cost of construction. 

‘he eomplete tabulations for these two months have 
heen sent to the inquirer.—EprITor. | 





WHO HAD TITLE TO THE PROPERTY? 


1 would like to have a decision on the following: On July 
. 1917, I closed a deal for a lumber yard, giving my check 
$500 as part payment, balance to be.paid when inventory 
‘s taken and possession given, which was to be about the 
‘st week in September. On Aug. 8, 1917, a destructive 
‘il storm swept the territory and absolutely ruined all the 
fs covering this property. I went over to examine them 
(lay after the storm, and by phone reported to party I 
bought from. He told me to go ahead and replace the roofs 
ud we would settle the matter later. The roofs were pretty 
‘d, but would have stood for a number of years yet. What 
‘To rata of the expense of the new roofs would he be liable 
The cost of the new roofs was about $450.—INQuUIRY 


No. 66. 


|The problem here presented is a very knotty one. In 
outracts for property other than real estate the contract 
is completed when the minds of the parties have met, and 
iccording to this construction placed upon this contract 
‘he purehaser had already completed the sale, altho the 
(\tantity of the lumber stock involved had not yet been 
‘etermined by the inventory. Undoubtedly, however, the 
“greement had stipulated the price to be paid per unit 
of measurement and the quantity had been sufficiently 
(lefined for the purposes of the contract by being made 
to include the stock whieh was on hand in the yard, be it 
more or less, ¥ 

The conveyance of real estate, however, is a different 
matter. f rom the sale of personal chattels. In order to 
bass title it requires not merely a contract of sale but 
the execution of a deed and the delivery of the deed to 
the purchaser. 


his, however, was a contract for the sale and pur- 


chase of a business, including real estate, personal prop- 
erty and probably also a good will. 

Two questions are involved here. One is ‘‘ Which party 
is the loser thru the damage by this storm, being owner 
of the property at the time?’’ The second (assuming that 
the seller of the property is to assume the damage) is as 
to what portion of the new roof was represented by the 
value of the old roof at the time of its destruction. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN niakes no effort here to 
pass upon the first question, but refers it to its readers 
and particularly those among them, of whom there are 
many, who have had a legal training. 

The second question is one of appraisement. The new 
roof may be worth three times as much as the depreciated 
value of the old roof. The ratio of value may be some- 
thing different from that. This, of course, could not 
be accurately decided except by physical inspection of the 
premises and even that would hardly be sufficient at the 
present time, inasmuch as what was left of the old roof 
has been removed and no evidence can be secured as to its 
condition at the time of its damage except from those 
who were previously acquainted with it—EDIToR. | 





HARD COAL WANTED IN NEBRASKA 

If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can find anyone who can get 
hard coal into this territory, would be very glad to have them 
communicate with us.—INQuIrRy No. 75. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large line yard con- 
cern with headquarters in Omaha. It is probably in posi- 
tion to place an attractive order for hard coal with any- 
one who ean supply it.—EpITor. ] 





TOOLS USED IN SPLITTING BILLETS 

I would be pleased to have you advise me by letter and 
thru your columns the right tools to use in getting out hick- 
ory spoke billets and small hickory dimension. I especially 
refer to tools used in splitting out the billets —Ine@uIry 
No. 63. 

[This inquiry comes from Texas. : Billets are usually 
in sufficiently short lengths so that they may be split 
readily with an ax, altho where greater accuracy is desired, 
in the case of small sizes, wedges are often employed. 
Where the stock to be gotten out is in thin form, as staves, 
a frow is a favored implement (sometimes spelled froe). 
It is very difficult to describe this peculiar implement, 
altho pictures of it appear in both Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary and the Century Dictionary. It has a blunt, 
wedged shaped blade 12 to 15 inches in length hori- 
zontally, and is 3 or 4 inches wide from the blunt edge 
at the bottom to the thick top or back, and has a vertical 
eye in one end in which a wooden handle is inserted, this 
handle standing approximately upright when the tool is 
used. The bolt to be split is stood upright in a erude 
rack of some sort and the frow is driven into the end of 
the billet with a mallet, a prying action also being ex- 
erted backward and forward upon the wooden handle. 
The implement is driven down thru the billet by blows 
upon the projecting end of the blade. In splitting out 
thin stock such as staves or rived shingles the bolt is 
usually reduced by successive splitting thru the center 
until the desired thinness is secured.—Ep1rTor. ] 





WANTS ORDERS FOR CRATING LUMBER 


We noticed in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the 
demand for box and crating lumber is very great, and it 
strikes us that a lot of the oak, elm and maple there is around 
here would make good material for this purpose. We have 
some sawing equipment in the yard and could get hold of 
several carloads of stuff this fall and winter if we knew what 
to get and the shape into which it should be cut. If you have 
or can get us some information on the subject without in- 
convenience to yourselves we will certainly appreciate it very 
much. We are enclosing self addressed stamped envelope for 
your reply. This might be put on your inquiry page if you 
care to do so.—Inquiry No. 64. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Missouri lumber 
yard. It will undoubtedly be of interest to many readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as there is a great demand 
for crating stock at the present time and large users of 
this material haye some difficulty in getting ample sup- 
plies of it. The address of the inquirer will be promptly 
furnished upon request.—EDITOoR. ] 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

As we have been subscribers for your valuable paper for 
many years we are now writing you to see if we can get a 
little information. What we want to find out is where we 
can get a set of the specifications for spruce lumber such as is 
used in the construction of airplanes for our Government, as 
there is a great deal of choice spruce in the Adirondacks 
which we have reason to believe could be used for this pur- 
pose, 

Any information in relation to this matter that you can 
give us we would greatly appreciate, and are willing to pay 
you for any trouble or expense that you may be put to in 
getting this information for us. 

The writer’s son-in-law, Mr. M. J. Cervo, is now in the 
Government aviation service in the 78th Aero-Squadron Corps, 
Kellyfield, South San Antonio, Tex.—Inquiry No. 50. 


[This inquiry comes from the State of New York. 
Authorities on airplane material seem to regard any 
kind of American spruce as suitable, but the talk lately 
has been entirely of western or Alaska spruce, and all 
the efforts seem to be in that direction at the present 
time. The western spruce is, of course, larger and better 
suited to the long lengths required, but the program 
should include the use of eastern spruce as far as it will 
serve. 

The specifications below are not final and official, but 
are those that were proposed by representatives of the 
western spruce manufacturers and have received the 
informal approval of the Government’s representatives 
present at one of the earlier conferences, as published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on July 28: 


Thickness—2- to 6-inch, inclusive, at least 60 percent to be 
5- and 4-inch thick. Not more than 40 percent 2-, 5- and 6- 
inch thick. 

Width—All to be 4-inch and wider, not over 10 percent 
under 5-inch wide. 

Length—50 percent to be 18-foot and longer ; 50 percent to 
be 4-foot and longer. 

Measurement——Widths and thickness fractional. Lengths 
in multiples of one foot. 

Grain—aAll lumber 38-inch and thicker shall be not less 
than 70 percent vertical grain of an angle of 45 to 90 on 
each carload. All lumber 2-inch thick shall be not less than 
30 percent vertical grain of an angle of 45 to 90 on each 
earload. 

Grades—The grades agreed to are as follows: The 50 per- 
cent of all lumber 18 feet and longer shall be clear four 
sides, straight grained, not less than six annular growth 
rings for each one inch, sound and well manufactured, free 
from shakes, spiral and curly grain. 

This grade will admit of bright sap, wane, pin worm holes, 
slight variations in sawing or other defects that will not 
impair its use for wing beams. 

The 50 percent of all lumber 4-foot and longer shall yield 
clear cuttings straight grained, not less than six annular 
growth rings per each one inch, sound and well manufac- 
tured, free from shakes, spiral and curly grain; same may 
contain knots, pitch pockets, wane, pin worm holes, slight 
variations in sawing and other defects that will not impair 
its use for the purpose intended; provided, however, that 
each piece must produce, for buyer, clear straight grain cut- 
tings from 4- to 17-foot lengths, which shall not include 
over 5 percent of such cuttings 4- to 7-foot inclusive. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will publish later more 
definite specifications as they are available-—EprTor.] 





ADDRESSES WANTED IN THE AIRPLANE MANU- 
FACTURING LINE 


On page 61. of your Sept. 1 edition, bottom of the second 
column, there is mentioned the fact that there have been 
incorporated in the United States forty-two firms that manu- 
facture airplanes or parts since Jan. 1 and the Ist of August. 

Can you give us any information as to where we can get a 
list of those concerns ?—INQuiIRY No. 67. 

[This inquirer has been sent a list of addresses of all 
airplane manufacturers or manufacturers of parts and 
supplies now known to be in operation. A second list 
has also been sent of incorporations from January, 1917, 
up to about July. On this list, however, mail addresses 
ean not be supplied, only the State in which the incor- 
poration was effected being given. In many such in- 
stances a business address is not established until some 
time after the incorporation papers are taken out. The 
list, however, will be a useful one against whichi to check 
such addresses as soon as these are secured. The best way 
to obtain this information as fast as it develops would 
be by watching the personal columns of the two leading 
papers in this line, Flying and Aviation.—Eprror. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Manufacturing activity continues unabated and some 
improvement is noted in the general retail trade. Fall 
buying by the ultimate consumer is beginning to in- 
crease and this causes merchants, in turn, to buy more 
than usual from the manufacturers and jobbers, for in 
few cases is it found that firms have purchased as far 
ahead as is ordinarily the case. The Government con- 
tinues to buy enormous amounts of all sorts of com- 
modities and there seems no way to estimate the true 
proportions which these demands may be expected 
to attain. The call on the manufacturing capacity of 
the country will certainly exceed the present output, 
and even plants that ordinarily would not be able to 
handle war orders are making changes in machinery 
and equipment that will enable them to get orders. 
Labor troubles continue to hinder production and busi- 
ness in some sections, but the prospect is encouraging 
so far as the lumber industry is concerned, for the 
I. W. W.’s have at last been curbed by the Government. 
Last week the bank clearings exceeded those for the 
same week in 1916 by only 13.2 percent, but this week 
exceeded those of the same week in 1916 by 23.7 percent, 
thus indicating the increasing volume of business trans- 
actions. Little complaint is heard about collections. 
The steady formation of new enterprises and the small 
number of business failures indicate the fundamental 
soundness of the money situation. Rates are firmer, 
but this is to be expected in view of the extraordinary 
demands made upon the bankers by the government. 

* * * 

Building permits continue to decrease in number and 
value; the decrease is largely a matter of theory, how- 
ever, and not of actuality, for the greatest building 


program ever undertaken in this 
GENERAL country—that of housing the army 
LUMBER and the navy—is not included in 
FACTORS building permit compilations. In 


eighty-six cities, as reported to Brad- 
street’s for August, there was a decrease of 41.5 percent 
from the same month a year ago. Nor do the building 
permits cover ship building activities. During the war 
period up to Sept. 1 ship building or ship operating 
companies have been formed with a capitalization of 
$354,165,000, to say nothing of the money appropriated 
by the Government for building ships. At present the 
tonnage of wooden ships building in the United States 
is estimated at 1,047,900. Two years ago no wooden 
ships were building. The lumber industry is in the 
same position as every other great industry; the war 
has created new markets and the old gages of market 
conditions can not be relied upon today to the same 
degree as in former years. 

* * * 


A large part of the prosperity of the lumber industry 
depends upon the yield of food crops, and taking the 
country as a whole prospects were never better than 
they are right now. Estimates of the 
size of the wheat yield are being con- 
stantly revised upward, as well as 
those of oats and corn. The size and 
quality of the corn crop will depend largely upon the 
date of the first killing frost. Weather during the last 
week has not been very favorable to corn ripening, as 
warm sunny weather is needed, but on the whole the 
crop is advanced well enough to do away with the dan 
ger of general damage to the crop. After a careful 
survey of the situation one authority says: ‘‘Corn 
acreage scattered over the country will be hit only in 
spots and any damage will not bulk large.’’ The frost 
that fell in the middle West the first of the week did 
considerable damage to soft vegetables and truck gar 
dens, but on the whole will not affect the size of the 
crops. Cotton continues to do well, and while the crop 
will be small the price will more than make up for the 
loss in quantity. Where the other crops are scanty 
the high prices tend to make up for the small size. 
Judging by normal standards, the farm demand for lum- 
her should be unusually large this fall. 

* * * 


CROP 
CONDITIONS 


Production of red cedar shingles on the Pacific coast 
shows no signs of increasing, nor is the buying activity 
at all brisk. Quotations still fluctuate over a consid- 
erable range, but on the whole ex- 
hibit a slightly firmer tendency. The 
supplies reaching middle western 
and eastern markets are limited and 
as a slight quickening in the demand is noted in almost 
every consuming territory the outlook is better than it 
has been for some time. Steps are being taken in a 
number of centers to stimulate building activity, and 
as a number of small contractors and carpenters are 
being released from the cantonment jobs it is certain 
that slightly more activity will result. White cedar 
shingles remain in good demand, but the price has not 
changed, and the same statement may be made of ev- 
press shingles. I.ath continue to sell despite the slump 
in building and no difficulty is experienced in disposing 
of well manufactured stock at satisfactory prices. 


* * * 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


As in all of the other large producing districts, the 
greatest demand for southern pine is occasioned by the 
requirements growing out of the war. In fact the 

business has so developed that there 
SOUTHERN may be termed two fields; one being 
YELLOW the sale to retailers and the other 
PINE sales directly or indirectly to the 

Government. The demand for all 
timbers is very keen and prices are constantly firming 
up. As a result of the peculiarity of demand some 
stocks are getting overbalanced. That is, some items 
are very short while other items are long; thus softening 
in the price of certain items, particularly of common 
yard stock, is noted, while, on the other hand, advances 
in timbers and such materials are noted.. Shipments 








continue to exceed both production and orders. A fea- 
ture of the situation is the continuation of good sized 
orders from the Government for buildings other than 
those listed regularly in the cantonment program. No 
immediate slackening is seen in the demand from this 
source and considerable quantities of lumber may be 
expected to be called for by the Government for this 
purpose for a.long time. For the week ended. Sept. 7 
shipments from 141 miles totaled 96,164,398 feet; pro- 
duction was 86,321,616 feet; orders booked called for 
62,799,352 feet. Normal production is estimated at 
98,000,000 feet. Orders on hand call for the shipment 
of more than 525,000,000 feet of lumber and show that 
the mills are in good shape so far as orders are con- 
cerned. 
* * * 

The hardwood branch of the lumber industry is bene- 
fiting especially by the war. A larger proportion of 
hardwoods is used in manufacturing enterprises than 
is the case with the softwoods and 
factory consumers in many cases are 
working night and day. Then, too, 
the Government has not made direct purchases of hard- 
woods as it has of softwoods and so the purchasers have 
not been given the benefit of less than the market price 
as has been the case with softwoods. In addition there 
has been a slight betterment in the demand from furni- 
ture and chair factories of late and the orders for oak 
bill stock are very strong, with very satisfactory prices 
being obtained. Stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
are badly broken in many instances and because of the 
keenness of the demand much hardwood is_ being 
shipped green to the eastern consuming centers. <A 
significant feature of the hardwood market is the recent 
strong buying activity of the large consumers. This 
activity is general thruout the country, tho there are 
some exceptions to the general rule, as is always the 
case. Cars are not obtainable in sufficient quantities 
and more than one section reports that the supply is 
becoming smaller and smaller. 


HARDWOODS 


* * * 


Little activity marked the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket during the current week. Many influences combined 
to bring about this situation, not the least among which 

may be mentioned the continuance of 


NORTH the embargo, the shortage of cars, the 
CAROLINA scarcity of labor that restricts the 
PINE output of box factories, and the fact 


that many purchasers are waiting for 
old orders to come thru before placing new ones. No 
improvement in the labor situation among the mills has 
been noted and all indications are of a very marked 
reduction in the cut during the winter months. The 
spread in quotations between the different mills is still 
noticeable, but those that have been holding for the 
higher prices seem just as determined as ever to wait 
until buyers agree to their terms. Along the north 
Atlantic coast the demand is probably better for box 
lumber than for any other kind, as many of the fac- 
tories are now in want of much stock, having under- 
estimated the requirements for existing contracts, as 
well as the size of the market in many eases. The de- 
mand for dressed stock was mostly for mixed cars and 
some slight changes in price were noted, tho the market 
can not be termed very active. 
* * * 

Tho factory trade holds up pretty well the yard cy- 
press trade is not at all brisk, but it is noticed that the 
demand from the country is better than from the cities 

and this may mean that the fall buy- 


CYPRESS, ing is about to begin in earnest. This 
WHITE is borne out by the fact that corn 
PINE cribbing is selling much better as the 


prospects of a record corn crop be- 
come more and more certain. The lower grades are in 
most demand, and as mill stocks are much depleted 
many inquiries do not turn into orders, because the 
stock is not available to fill them. Prices have re- 
mained firm. Stocks of white pine are also much de- 
pleted, and as the demand continues fully equal to if 
not greater than the supply the market is in a very 
healthy condition. Factory stock sells well and the 
same is true of the lower grades. Some mills report 
that the fall demand is beginning and that retailers will 
very shortly be in need of considerable material. Prices 
have remained very firm. 

* * * 

Demand for spruce, especially in the East, continues 
to be quite keen and more anxiety is exhibited by those 
desiring to purchase than by sellers. The Government 
is still a good customer of the spruce 
manufacturers, to the exclusion of 
many private concerns. Mill stocks 
are much reduced and in a number of 
items there is a marked shortage. For example, the 
Government orders have pretty well cleaned up the 
stocks of 1-inch boards in the hands of producers. Con- 
siderable attention is being given to the production 
of airplane spruce in the East, while on the Pacific 
coast every effort is being bent to get out as much of 
this stock as possible. Prices remain at recent levels. 
Hemlock stocks in first hands are not any too large 
and as the demand continues to be of good proportions 
sellers are in a strong position. The Government or- 
ders just about cleaned up all of the accumulated stock, 
or stock that was hard to move, and in all probability 
stocks of hemlock in the hands of manufacturers are 
in better shape so far as slack items are concerned than 
for years. While retail stocks in some sections of the 
hemlock territory are of good size and well filled out 
there are many dealers with but light supplies. The 
fall demand should be fully up to if not in excess of 
normal. Prices are well maintained. 


SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK 


Those not fully acquainted with conditions in the 
Inland Empire are likely to misjudge the market {0 
western pines. It is the custom for mills in that di; 

trict to do most of the sawing from 


WESTERN March to December, so that for a 
PINES good portion of the year production 

normally much exceeds orders si: 
shipments. This vear production has been very much 


curtailed, and as the mills started the vear with smalior 
stocks than usual and as shipments have fully equaled 
if not exceeded production for over three months ma; 
items of stock are getting scarce even now. Conse 
quently stocks are much below normal and will be 
the balance of the season. Logs are secaree and 
labor troubles have so greatly retarded woods oj} 
tions that most of the mills will have to close do 
very shortly after having used up their log surp)i 
Stocks are expected to be between 40 and 45 percent 
below normal by the first of the year even with a 
merely normal demand. For example, one firm during 
1916 produced 174,000,000 feet, but this year will ik 
well to produce 100,000,000 feet, and it normally goes 
into the new year with a stock of about 150,000,100 
feet, but this year will only have between 75,000,000 
and 90,000,000 feet at that time. Consequently the 
slackening in buying during the last two months is jot 
bothering the manufacturers. If buyers want to make 
purchases now, well enough; if they do not, well 
enough, for later on the demand is sure fully to equal 
the supply. By far the most serious feature of the sit- 
uation is the log scarcity. For three months no logging 
camps have operated and altho the Government has 
now stepped in and straightened out the I. W. W.’s 
the winter output is sure to be far less than normal. 
Then, too, the mills will not be able to resume opera- 
tions until late next spring, for all the log reserves have 
been used up. In California and southern Oregon the 
mills have not been bothered with labor troubles as 
much as labor shortage. The latter in combination with 
the unusually heavy demand has prevented any stock 
accumulation. All of the mills have good volumes of 
business booked and prices thruout are very firm. 


y 


* * * 


New business booked by the manufacturers of Doug- 
las fir continues to be light. As everyone knows, there 
has been a very marked curtailment in production be- 

cause of the labor troubles and orders 


DOUGLAS booked for the last month have been 
FIR, only slightly in excess of production. 
REDWOOD It is probable, however, that the 


civilian demand has not decreased 
but rather has increased, for the level of orders as indi- 
‘ated by the association barometer has remained at 
about the same height while the amount of Government 
business booked has remained about the same. While 
a part of the territory tributory to the fir producers 
will have short crops the prices for them are abnor- 
mally high and the larger part of the territory has ex- 
cellent crops. The California market is dull and, of 
course, the export market is small, largely because of 
the inability to obtain vessels. There is every reason 
to expect a good fall rail demand. For the week ended 
Sept. 1 reports from 150 mills indicate that actual pro- 
duction of 46,914,274 feet was 47,1914,726 feet, or 50.15 
percent, below normal production of 94,109,000 feet. 
Orders booked were below actual production 6,145,203 
feet, or 13.09 percent, while shipments were above 
actual production 6,809,736 feet, or 12.68 percent. Or 
ders were below shipments 12,952,939 feet, or 24.11 per- 
cent, rail orders being below rail shipments 10,950,000 
feet, or 26.71 percent. In the rail trade the mills had 
on hand an unshipped balance of 9,911 ears. Prices 
for fir remain firm. Ship timbers, naturally, sell well 
and everything is being done to rush production. Rail- 
roads continue to buy in pretty good manner. So far 
serious labor troubles have not taken place in the red- 
wood district, but agitators have been very busy re- 
cently and promise to stir up trouble. This naturally 
decreases the efficiency of the men and adds to the labor 
shortage. Mills are all loaded up with orders and so 
are not trying to stimulate the demand, which is on!y 
medium. The car shortage is being felt and this «also 
tends to restrict the acceptance of orders by the mills. 

* * * 


) 


As noted from time to time, the market for |). 
shooks and crating material has been very active 3!l 
thru 1917. This demand tends to inerease and it taxes 

the capacity of the sawmills to su) 


BOX ply the requisite lumber and the }0x 
SHOOKS, factories to turn out the shooks. 
CRATING Then, too, in many districts to buy 


crating cut to length is almost im}s- 
sible, despite the fact that buyers are eager for f!iis 
class of lumber. In California the sawmills and box 
factories are working day and night in order to produce 
shooks to take care of the perishable food crops, lea 
ing the production of wooden packages for the less 
perishable materials until later. In the Inland Empire 
the demand for fruit boxes is very keen and a receil 
conference between fruit growers and box manufac: 
turers disclosed the fact that there is a shortage of 
3,600,000 apple boxes in that territory. In the midile 
West and in the East the same keen demand for wooden 
boxes is seen altho the purpose for which they are mati 
ufactured is generally of a different character. Muni- 
tions and supplies for our troops will almost all have to 
be packed in very substantial wooden boxes. In fact, 
certain kinds of munitions require the use of the high 
est grade lumber, and as the war goes on the lumber 
industry will find that the demand for the wooden box 
will continually grow. That is what England has 
found. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the movements in most commodity markets ap- 
prrently dominated by the influence of price fixing by 
the Government, and with business men endeavoring to 
determine the approximate effect of the tax provisions 
oft the war revenue law on their individual enterprises, 
it is not surprising that some degree of hesitation should 
he manifested in all lines of endeavor. Yet at no other 
time since our entrance into the war have the business 
community and the American people generally given 
such sober thought to the gigantic undertaking as at 
the present moment. At first, the assumption of new 
powers by the Government as a war measure seriously 
disturbed the business minds; now, as the people begin 
to realize the tremendous task that confronts the United 
Siates in this world crisis, these activities are being ac- 
cepted as necessary to victory. ; ; 

The problem confronting the American people is a 
serious one. There is no worry about the business out- 
look; it is assumed that business will be very active. 
The problems are: How to produce at the maximum 
capacity, and, What measures will be necessary to avoid 
delay and meet the requirements of the Government? 
These demand the sober thought and quiet enthusiasm 
of the entire people—everyone must help. So large are 
the figures comprising war finance statistics that the 
human mind is searcely able to comprehend them. We 
have become accustomed, during the tremendous indus- 
trial and business expansion of this country in the last 
two decades, to think in millions; previous to that time 
we had been aceustomed to think in thousands, but it 
will take time, altho the development in the present war 
is very rapid, to bring the American people to a point 
where they can readily think in billions. 

It is therefore necessary, in analyzing the relative 
proportions of our wealth and our personal incomes and 
our national debt, to reduce them to percentages in 
order to get a somewhat accurate conception of what 
they mean. The prospect of being called upon to supply 
to our allies, in the shape of loans, and to place at the dis- 
posal of our Government, either thru direct taxation or 
as the proceeds of the sale of bonds, approximately 
$19,000,000,000, is simply staggering to the average 
American mind, even when we estimate that the wealth 
of the United States is $250,000,000,000 and that our 
personal income aggregates $40,000,000,000 a year. The 
one thought that dominates the human mind in this 
country is that Congress expects to mortgage this wealth 
and tax these incomes to the extent, perhaps, of $14,000,- 
000,000 and $3,500,000,000, respectively, during the fiscal 
year ending with next June. Nor is this surprising when 
only a few years ago the country was startled because 
the appropriations made by Congress in times of peace 
totaled a billion dollars. 

To think in percentages therefore is necessary, because, 
if we considered that the taxes will be 10 percent of our 
income and that the Government bond issues will be 
equal to a mortgage of a little more than 5% percent of 
our national wealth, it is comparatively easy to calculate 
the effeet on our individual financial affairs and also to 
determine whether we are personally bearing our share 
of the financial burden of the Government, in addition 
to our local taxes. The American people, however, must 
study comparison in order to satisfy their minds that 
these tremendous requirements are not out of line. The 


national debt of the United States next June, if the 
expenditures do not exceéd the present estimate, will be 
about $126 per inhabitant, while that in England and 
France is nearly $600. In Russia, owing to the large popu- 
lation, the per capita debt is only about $125, yet Russia 
is facing a financial crisis. This is due to the fact that 
a very large part of Russia’s national wealth is in un- 
developed resources and her liquid wealth is very much 
restricted. It is essential, therefore, that the allied 
countries—and necessarily this means America, which 
is the principal capital reserve at the present time— 
furnish to Russia the liquid credit needed to tide her 
over, taking in return the Russian Government mortgage 
on her undeveloped resources. 

It is true that the taxes in this country under the new 
revenue bill will amount to about $31 per capita, which 
is nearly as heavy as in France, but much less than in 
Great Britain. But the American people are drawing 
much larger incomes per person; hence the percent of 
taxes on our incomes is much less than in any European 
country. In the United States the percent of the na- 
tional debt to national wealth is 5.2, estimating as of 
June, 1918; in England, 31.8; in France, 43.6; in Rus- 
sia, 43.1; and in Germany, 32. Taking the taxation 
feature, the per capita taxes in the United States are 
estimated at $31.06; in England, $69.56; in France, 
$40; in Russia, $11.43, and in Germany, $22.50. The 
perecentage.of taxes on incomes in the United States is 
estimated at 8 percent; in England, 26.6; in France, 
22.8; in Russia, 26.6; in Germany, 15.3. 

There is another phase of the war financing that calls 
for consideration, especially as an offset to the $2,200,- 
000,000 that this Government has loaned to the Allies. 
Practically all of these loans are merely advances to pay 
for goods purchased in this country. Great Britain has 
borrowed nearly one-half of the total; France, approxi- 
mately $600,000,000; Russia, $275,000,000; Italy, $200,- 
000,000, while the remainder has gone to Belgium and 
Serbia. In the last fiscal year American business ex- 
ported merchandise approximating $6,300,000,000, and 
as our purchases from foreign countries totalled only 
$2,700,000,000 the balance on the trade account due 
this country was $3,600,000,000, which is equivalent to 
$300,000,000 a month. Foreign countries will probably 
owe us a foreign trade balance at least of $250,000,000 
a month during the next year. In order to provide the 
adequate purchasing power to these Governments it is 
necessary for our own Government to loan the Allies at 
a rate equal to twice that amount. Russia, however, 
needs assistance in financing her domestic business as 
well as her European purchases. 

There is another feature that relates very closely to 
our foreign trade, and that is the shipping situation. 
The submarine is a factor that must be reckoned with, 
despite the fact that the allied Governments appear 
to be curtailing to some extent the destruction of ship- 
ping by this German weapon. It is essential that ships 
be constructed as rapidly as possible. The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is straining every effort to supply the 
needs and in its program has decided upon the ship of 
7,500 tons, 385 feet long and 53 feet wide as the stand- 
ard size. Such a wholesale building of standardized 
ships will put the United States twenty years ahead as a 
shipping country; hence the effort is worth while. 


Regarding excess profits and industrial efficiency, the 
experience of England is of great value to this country. 
In England 80 percent of the excess profits of business 
concerns is taken by the Government. This heavy rate 
is due to the fact that it has been impossible to control 
prices that English manufacturers have had to pay for 
raw material, and especially in the United States. The 
Government there, as the only alternative, was compelled 
to pay high prices for supplies and then cut down the 
cost by taking a large share of the war products. In 
this country we have control of the sources of produc- 
tion of steel, copper, wheat, cotton, and most other im- 
portant commodities used in war. It is apparent there- 
fore that this country could dispense largely with excess 
profits by fixing all prices, but this would not stimulate 
business. What has been attempted is to fix prices that 
are reasonable, yet high enough to insure more than an 
average profit, for the purpose of stimulating industry 
and to provide it with a sufficient capital to enlarge 
plants and increase the output of war equipment. Lack 
of working capital after paying the excess profit tax has 
been the most serious deterring factor in the Canadian 
factories, hence many Canadian concerns have been un- 
able to obtain high efficiency. 

One striking feature of the present situation is the 
absence of serious consideration of peace. President 
Wilson, in reply to the pope’s peace proposal, has put 
it up squarely to the German people in an utterance that 
has more long range significance than any other since 
the declaration that ‘‘a state of war exists.’’ He says: 
‘*We can not take the word of the present rulers of 
Germany as a guaranty of anything that is to endure, 
unless strictly supported by sueh conclusive evidence of 
the will and purpose of the German people themselves 
as the other peoples of the world would be justified in 
accepting. * * * We must await some new evidence 
of the purpose of the great people of the Central Pow- 
ers.’’? It is evident, therefore, that the war must con- 
tinue until the German people take the initiative either 
to remove the kaiser or make him as much of a figure- 
head as the king of England. 

The curtailment of large amounts of foodstuff and 
material exporting to neutral countries is a faetor of 
great moment in bringing the war to a conclusion. There 
is no longer a question that a considerable amount of 
American exports has been reaching Germany, and 
cutting off by embargo the exports of these foodstuffs 
and cotton and other materials that have been finding 
their way, thru neutrals, to our enemy will be highly 
effective in hastening the German economic crisis. Un- 
doubtedly the Russian situation and developments have 
delayed the end of the war. There is no hope of a vig- 
orous Russian offensive before winter sets in on the west- 
ern front and naturally there is little hope of a general 
collapse of Germany’s military organizations this year. 

But if Russia is efficiently organized by next spring 
it will be necessary for Germany to shift reserves from 
the eastern to the Russian front. With the German trench 
line in France weakened, and the Allies strengthened 
by a large army from America, it is possible to plan a 
decisive military campaign for 1918. There are plenty 
of men in Russia,. but that country needs money and a 
dependable operation of her transportation facilities. 
America must endeavor to supply both. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 

Car shortage has been reduced 70 percent, freight conges- 
tion averted and train service economized so as to permit 
the diversion of much rolling stock to war uses, according 
to Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads war board. 

Complete figures in the Sept. 10 election at Dallas County, 
Texas, including Dallas, show that the Prohibitionists polled 
(0.516 votes and the anti-prohibitionists 8,564, making a 
dry” majority of 1,952. The saloons will be closed Oct. 20. 

The “wet” candidate has just won the race for governor 
in the Virginia primaries. 

The potato crop in the two principal counties of Maine 
last year sold for $30,000,000. 

Woman suffrage was defeated by a vote of 2 to 1 in the 
election just held in Maine. 


Washington 


The world’s best airplane motor has been perfected by 
American engineers, In announcing this invention Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker stated that he regarded it “as one 
of the really big accomplishments of the United States since 
its entry in the war.” 

Approval of the Chamberlain resolution passed in the 
‘Senate on Sept. 12 by the President and the House will make 
'.000,000 or more foreigners now resident in the United 
“tates subject to military conscription. Under the terms 

' the resolution it would be possible to call into military 
5 ‘Tvice aliens of draft age, except nationals of Germany and 
her allies. An- amendment to the resolution provides that 
subjects of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey may be 
aratted for non-military duty. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 
Proclamation by President Wilson of a day of prayer for 
the success of American arms in the war is proposed in a bill 
by Senator Myers of Montana passed in the Senate. 
‘ On Sept. 7 twenty-two allied merchantmen steaming west- 
ound for American ports were attacked by seven German 


Submarines. One of the merchantment was sunk, but the 
Pregessences fire of the steamships’ cannon dispersed three of 





le seven submarines. 
and rabid 
determinati 


Added to the list of pro-German 
publications squelched by the Government in its 
Zeitun on to stamp out sedition are the Chicago Arbeiter 
sscaaae 4 and the Social Demokraten, both German language 
Saas ‘. A series of startling revelations made by 
Heveia. ernstein, special correspondent of the New York 
Seine in Russia, who has had access to private secret 
Pr se atic archives, shows how the kaiser sought to form an 
pred three great continental powers against England 
the & the Russian-Japanese war. The revelations show that 


kaiser endeavored to inveigle the czar into repudiating 








Russia’s alliance with France, and in event of an engagement 
with England it was plotted to invade Denmark, in’ the 
manner that Belgium has since been invaded, Denmark, after 
having been skillfully and cautiously approached on the sub- 
ject of becoming a party to a secret Russo-German: combina- 
tion, having declined. A treaty was actually negotiated 
between Germany and Russia, with an ultimate end toward 
Britain’s extinction, without the knowledge of France, Rus- 
sia’s ally, the idea being that when the French Government 
was apprised of the existence of such a treaty between Ger- 
many and France's ally, France would be compelled to fall 
in with the arrangement. These revelations have created a 
deep impression everywhere and newspapers and statesmen 
of this country and elsewhere are almost as one in remarking 
upon President Wilson’s wisdom in demanding that no peace 
negotiations be undertaken with the present rulers of Ger- 
many.——The British recruiting mission in Chicago in two 
months’ time received 1,600 applications, of which 1,200 
have been accepted and the men sent forward for duty at the 
front.——Disclosures made by documents seized in the I. W. 
W. raids of last week indicate that there has existed for some 
time a nation-wide conspiracy to hamper the Government in 
almost every conceivable way in carrying on the war. The 
opposition to the draft law, burning of crops, some of the 
socalled labor disturbances, and attempts to curtail war indus- 
tries, the evidence .indicates, were all part of the same con- 
spiracy.——Following their policy of attacking military hos- 
pitals both near the front and in the rear, German airmen 
dropped a number of bombs on a group of British-American 
hospitals on the coast. One bomb fell in a hospital occupied 
by a St. Louis unit. Other bombs fell on a Harvard hospital, 
killing one and severely wounding three officers of the medical 
corps of the American army. 

That the Germans used the Swedish Legation at Buenos 
Ayres to transmit secret orders to the submarines is the seri- 
by the German Charge d’Affaires at Buenos Ayres to the For- 
eign Office at Berlin which. he “regretted to say were des- 
patched from Buenos Ayres by the Swedish legation as its 
own official messages, addressed to the Stockholm foreign 
office.’ The German charge d'affaires in these messages ad- 
vised his government to ignore Argentina’s demands that in- 
ternational law be respected in the submarine warfare, and 
he advised the sinking of vessels without leaving any trace. 
In one of the messages he referred to the Argentine foreign 
minister as a “notorious ass.” 

Sweden is not the only ‘neutral’ country which has been 
aiding Germany in her piracy, according to further revela- 
tions made in Washington, which show that Norway, Den- 
mark and Holland also were transmitting information to 
Berlin. The Scandinavian allies of the kaiser will be pun- 
ished by a tightening of the food embargo, it is predicted. It 
has been learned that foodstuffs in tremendous quantities, 
estimated as sufficient to feed the entire Prussian armies, 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


have been supplied thru the neutral countries to Germany. 

Sept. 12 dispatches tell that the German minister, Count 
Luxburg, has been handed his passports by the Argentine 
Government and requested to leave the country at once. Fol- 
lowing this order of expulsion to the count, thousands of 
Argentineans joined in a wild anti-German demonstration. 
Many of the mob carried firebrands and several blocks of Ger- 
man business houses were burned down.——It develops that 
Sweden is demanding an explanation from Germany because 
of the abuse of her neutrality. 

The first casualty list issued by the War Department at 
Washington contains the names of two American soldiers, 
members of an engineering unit engaged in railway construc- 
tion near the firing line in France. They were injured by 
shell fragments.- Next in line of the seditious and German 
language newspapers to engage the attention of the Federal 
agents is the Philadelphia Tageblatt, a German language 
morning paper of long standing, which is charged with at- 
tacking the Government and the President. Federal agents 
arrested the editor and business manager and confiscated 
large quantities of correspondence, files and documents.——— 
Lacking authority under the food law to control the profits 
of bakers, Herbert Hoover, food administrator, in an effort 
to obtain a lower price of bread tried moral suasion in a con- 
ference with representatives of the master bakers. While 
results of meeting are not known, it was said that unless 
they codperate with the food administrator means will be 
devised to bring them to terms.——The war tax bill, the 
largest single taxation measure in American history, was 
passed by the Senate. It provides for a levy of $2,400,- 
000,000. 

Great Britain has advised the United States that President 
Wilson’s reply to Pope Benedict’s peace proposals is in effect 
Great Britain’s reply.—A great naval attack on Russian Bal- 
tic coast towns ,is expected in view of the presence of German 
naval forces of considerable strength in the southern Baltic. 

Differences between Kerensky and General Korniloff, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian forces, have resulted in the 
deposing of the general. Korniloff demanded that all military 
and civil power be turned over to him for the purpose of 
forming a new government. ‘This was considered an act of 
rebellion. Followers of Korniloff are marching upon Petre- 
grad and dispatches would indicate that Russia is in a cer- 
tain state of civil strife. The Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Coun- 
cil support Kerensky in his action in deposing Korniloff. 
Washington considers the situation very grave. France is 
keenly grieved over the turn of events and opinion both in 
France and England look upon Korniloff as the man to save 
Russia, as the measures he proposes to rehabilitate the Rus- 
sian army are considered essential if the Germans’ practically 
unhindered march upon Petrograd is to be checked. The 
condition of the Russian army going from bad to worse is 
taken as proof that Premier Kerensky’s methods have failed. 
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OHIO CITIES FAVOR W@OD BLOCK PAVING 


Streets Relaid with the Logical Material—In Big De- 
mand by Street Car Companies 





ToLepo, Ono, Sept. 10.—That wood block has become 
a favorite paving material with Toledo people is shown 
by two contracts recently let which call for 19,000 square 
yards of kreolite lug wood block for Dorr Street, and 
11,000 for Superior Street. Both of these streets are 
to be repaved this summer. Some of the finest streets in 
Toledo have been paved with wood block and the new con- 
tracts are the best evidence of their satisfactory service. 
The space between the car tracks on Oak Street, East 
Toledo, will also be repaved, the contract price for this 
work being $36,797. The 18 feet between the car tracks 
on Stickney avenue will also be paved with wood block 
at an expense of $62,598.50. 

A new plan has been tried out on Main Street, Toledo, 
which is attracting the attention of engineers generally, 
particularly those interested in street car work. This is 
the novel one of combining creosoted wood block with 
brick or granite block. This method of construction is 
said to give greater stability to the street car track 
pavement and also prevents loose joints and loose rails, 
as the wood continually swells owing to the absorption of 
moisture, thru direct contact or thru the humidity of the 
atmosphere, thus keeping the pavement solid and tight. 
This novel idea was first tried out in this city in the 
Main Street tracks of the Toledo Railways & Light Co. 
about six months ago and is considered a perfect success. 

On this work a 6-inch 100-pound steel rail was used. 
A 2-inch header block was laid upon the ball of the rail, 
providing for the tread of the flange of the wheels. 
Alternate rows of end lug wood paving blocks and ordi- 
nary second-hand paving bricks were used, with the 
wood blocks laid about one-eighth inch higher than the 
adjoining rows of bricks. The blocks were treated with 
6 pounds of creosote per cubic feet of timber by the 
Rueping process, as it is only desirable to prevent decay 
of the wood. ‘The lug blocks were used to provide for 
expansion without buckling, keeping the construction 
smooth, tight and compact. The interstices between the 
individual units comprising the pavement were filled with 
a kreolite bituminous filler. 

The traffic has ironed this 





work was the easy and skillful manner in which traffic 
was handled without interruption. Only one side of the 
street was torn up at a time and traffic passed both 
ways most of the time without interruption. 

‘rhe accompanying illustration shows Mayor Harry L. 
Davis, of Cleveland, laying the first wood block on this 
great thorofare. 


OPPOSE MORE FREQUENT PAY FOR LOGGERS 


Employers Protest Against Semi-Monthly Day—Ine- 
briety and Other Bad Results Cited 


Vicroria, B. C., Sept. 10.—A deputation representing 
the sawmill operators has presented to the Government 
a protest against the legislation passed at last session of 
the legislature establisning the semi-monthly pay day 
in all industries employing labor in British Columbia. 
‘rhe deputation was to have been augmented by one from 
the loggers’ association, but the latter, thru a misunder- 
standing as to the date, failed to appear. During the 
discussion it was urged by KE. J. Paimer, of Chemainus, 
that the logging companies now lost possibly four days 
at each monthly paying-off because of the bipulous ineti- 
nations of the loggers, and that a semi-monthly pay 
day means eight days lost each month. He declared tnat 
he spoke from forty years’ knowledge of the logger and 
his nabits, and that the best thing that could happen 
to him would be some. system whereby he would handle 
no money at all. J. D. McCormick, or the Fraser River 
Mills, employing about 1,500 men, said that his company 
never has a pay day without trouble, as a large propor- 
tion of the crew lays off at these times and imbibes 
freely. In his opinion two additional pay: days each 
month would mean more accidents, the records showing 
that 90 percent of the accidents in a logging camp occur 
immediately after pay day. 

The act requiring a semi-monthly pay day thruout 
British Columbia becomes effective Oct. 1. As Canadian 
federal regulations require that employees must be paid 
in legal tender, thus precluding the use of checks, it 
means that large amounts of cash must be provided twice 
a month, which naturally involves considerable risk and 
inconvenience, especially in the logging industry, where 











interesting bit of work to 
a smooth, compact, homog- 
enous-appearing wearing 
surface. The wood block 
being laid a little higher 
than the brick the wood has 
become welded over the 
edges by the annealing in- 
fluence of the traffic, pre- 
venting the cobbling of the 
bricks. That this is a well 
founded principle has been 
proved by the six months’ 
usage on this street. The 
alternate rows of wood block 
with bricks or granite trans- 
form a noisy brick or gran- 
ite street into a smooth, 
quiet, non-slippery, durable 
wearing surface. It com- 
bines the advantages of both 
kinds of paving while elim- 
inating the objectionable 
features. This paving has 
the added advantage of 








being cheap. 


The kreolite hex wood MAYOR DAVIS, OF CLEVELAND, LAYING FIRST WOOD BLOCK ON EUCLID AVENUE 


block which was laid as a 

sort of experiment on Thirteenth Street a few months 
ago has proved perfectly satisfactory. The blocks, be- 
cause of the hexagonal shape, allow for expansion, pre- 
venting unevenness and bulging under climatic changes. 
This pavement is shown to have a low traffic resistance, 
does not reflect heat, wears slowly, smoothly and uni- 
formly, is smooth and resilient without being slippery. 
It is expected that other Toledo streets will be paved 
in like manner in a comparatively short time. Toledo is 
a great wood-loving city and it will soon be as noted for 
its wooden streets as for its wooden houses. 

Cleveland is another Ohio city which appreciates wood 
block and this summer has witnessed the paving of 
Euclid Avenue in that city with kreolite lug block, thus 
making what has long been known as ‘‘the most beautiful 
street in the world’’ one of ‘‘the best paved streets in the 
world.’? This wonderful majestic boulevard, extending 
from busy down-town to the outlying limits of Kast 
Cleveland, is entirely paved with wood block and has 
become the Mecca of tourists thruout that section. 

The highway art in street paving has been called into 
practice in the laying of the pavement of this street, 
different types of construction being used where local 
conditions called for some specific alteration of the gen- 
eral plan; and the whole has been blended into a general 
scheme where utility, permanence and convenience are 
the prime factors. 

All the underground work on sewers, water, electric and 
gas lines has been anticipated for the next five years and 
for that length of time it will be absolutely impossible to 
secure a permit to tear up any part of this new pave- 
ment. Mayor Harry L. Davis had signs posted thruout 
the winter announcing this fact and no exception will be 
made to the rigid rule as the public has had fair warning 
and the officials feel that any necessary wants due to 
natural growth conditions have been anticipated for at 
least that length of time. 

The lug block was used in an effort to do away with 
the dangers of skidding and slipping of motorists and 
because the ‘‘lugs’’ are supposed to prevent ‘‘sweating,’’ 
allowing the pavement to dry quickly after a rain. The 
avenue was widened nine feet on each side, making a 
60-foot roadway. A notable feature of the construction 


hundreds of men are employed at long distances from 
any bank. No objection was urged to the semi-monthly 
pay day as regards employees of mills, but in the logging 
camps, it was strongly urged, the peculiar conditions 
require special treatment. The deputation representing 
the sawmill operators consisted of J. D. McCormick, 
H. H. Alexander, E. W. Hamber, E. J. Palmer and J. W. 
Hackett. 





ERECTING A MODERN BAND MILL 

GREEN Bay, Wis., Sept. 11.—The Tipler-Grossman 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Green Bay, is erecting a 
modern band-saw mill in a timber district which it owns 
between Long Lake, Wis., and Sawyer, Mich., it was 
announced today by A. J. Tipler, head of the corpora- 
tion. A new town to be named ‘‘Tipler’’ will be started 
at the site of the mill. Ten dwelling houses will be 
built for employees of the mill. The timberland is 
located on the line of the Chicago & North Western 
railroad. 

The sawmill will be 40 by 150 feet, with concrete foun- 
dation. It will have a capacity of 35,000 feet of timber 
a day of ten hours. Mr. Tipler is superintending opera- 
tilons connected with building the plant. The mill will 
be ready to operate Dee. 15, Mr. Tipler believes. A 
concrete hot pond, 24 by 100 feet, will be constructed at 
the mill site. 


TO ENGAGE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FIBER CANS 


Kroxkuk, Iowa, Sept. 10.—The fiber can plant of the 
Iowa Can Co. is expected to start operations in Keokuk 
this week. The company has an option on the property 
of the Taber Lumber Co. and has remodeled the build- 
ings of the company for use in the manufacture of fiber 
cans. These fiber cans will be of all sizes and kinds and 
are of the kind used in packing oatmeal, baking powder, 
coffee and the like. The cans of the type to be manufac- 
tured by the Iowa Can Co. may, however, be used as well 
for the packing of dried fruits and the like and, in the 
present shortage of glass and tin, it is expected that 
they will largely take the place of containers used for 
these purposes. 














FLORIDA SAWMILL INDUSTRY STIMULATED 


Many Plants Established, Much Timber Purchased—. 
Properties Change Hands 





JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Sept. 10.—The large amount of 
buying by the Government and the obvious continuation 
of this buying have greatly stimulated the sawmill indus- 
try of this section. There is a large inquiry for standing 
timber and sawmill operations by outside capital as well 
as local interests, and last week saw several large tran: 
actions completed. 

The largest transaction of the week was the purchase 
by W. H. Taylor and L. B. Sutton, of Live Oak, of the 
entire sawmill property of the Mercer & Bass Co., also a 
large timber tract belonging to C. A. Howland, in Lafay- 
ette County, Florida. The sawmill plant, consisting of 
a mill, planer, equipment, railroad ete. is located in tlic 
town of Branford. Taylor & Sutton will operate this 
plant under the name of the Branford Lumber Co. Mr. 
Taylor, a Louisiana operator for several years, cite 
particularly into the limelight when he was made pvresi- 
dent of the Standard Lumber Co., of Live Oak, a tew 
years ago. He resigned some months ago to seek an 
independent investment for his own capital. Mr. Sution 
has been identified with various prominent lumber iniecr- 
ests in Florida for the last fifteen years. 

Another transaction of magnitude was the decision of 
the Hobart, Hunter & Feitner Co., of New York and 
Lukens, Fla., to build a cypress sawmill at Kenansville, 
Fla., on the St. Johns River opposite Sanford. For the 
last year or more EK. L. Hunter has been quietly rounding 
up a large timber tract in southern Florida in the region 
of Lake Okechobee. Mr. Hunter expected to locate the 
new sawmill in this region but he succeeded in negoti- 
ating an advantageous logging right over the East Coast 
Railroad from the lake to Kenansville, where transporta- 
tion is better. Work on this new mill will start at once. 

J. Wade Tucker, of the Everglade Cypress Co., located 
at Loughman, Fla., announced last week that his com- 
pany is building a sawmill near its present location. 
This mill will take care of the yellow pine timber which 
the company owns in large quantities. The Everglade 
Cypress Co. recently enlarged its yellow pine holdings 
in expectation of a boom market, which has already made 
its appearance. - 

Another new operation is that of the A. J. Mussell & 
Sons Lumber Co., at Spray, Fla. This mill will eut both 
pine and cypress. 


FORESTER’S SCHEME HAS DOUBLE ADVANTAGES 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 12.—State Forester Frank W. 
Rane has inaugurated and has in suecessful operation a 
fuel conservation system that exhibits the double advan- 
tages of restoring the cordwood pile and of restoring the 
forests. 

He has a large corps of trained observers all over 
Massachusetts examining private timberlands with the 
double purpose in mind of relieving the coal shortage and 
of restoring and improving the timber growths. When 
these men discover a tract where forest practices are 
bad or nil, or where the gypsy moth is ravaging, they 
make it their work to show the owner how he ean gain 
on both ends by thinning out. They even go so far as 
to show him where he ean find a market for the cordwood 
eut out. 

This method is already proving very successful. The 
farmer gets a profit on the cordwood and his timber 
tract is improved, perhaps in some instances saved. 
But the greatest advantage of all in the long run is 
the education that is being thus spread abroad in con- 
structive forest work. 








COMPARATIVE FIGURES SHOW INCREASED SHIPMENTS 


Comparative figures of the July shipments in the Inland 
Empire have been issued by the Western Pine Manutfvc- 
turers’ Association. The report for July, 1917, is com- 
piled from figures submitted from forty-seven mills as 
compared with those from forty-five mills a year ago. 
One mill reported no shipments this year as compare 
with none last year. The detailed figures follow: 








co 1916———_, ———1917— 
Cars Feet Cars ‘ 

RAREO Doo oo esi ng isle 310 7,629,683 263 35 
MIGOUADA. «. e5e66 sss sae 1,297 32,331,245 1,212 29,706 
MDMIRIEN Vacs 2350 sowie ie waite 49 1,220,730 151 é 
Washington ........ 243 6,026,612 249 
North Dakota...... §21 12,795,809 304 
South Dakota...... 250 6,040,602 357 
Minnesota .......... 294 7,484,504 253 
WVUBCONBIN 2 oo. css 196 4,522,607 290 98% 
Iowa weeds 'stn baw e 216 5,186,198 440 11,235,: 
MUMS 5035 ahs cle pe.5 0 165 3,960,827 285 170, 
NO Toke kh uaka oak oe 18 261,679 18 
US Se es 130 3,053,124 287 
Missouri Roe te ge ie ee aie 18 372,101 81 
Jel (ae 94 2,250,210 112 
MPPOUUNE soc sco cas 74 1,760,144 99 
LOS ee etnies 79 2,028,733 108 
MISCHAG AN 65:60 6tsi0e.0 57 1,437,014 88 

1) Baa eee ae 61 1,490,564 100 2,330,941 
LEO ER eee 9 223,958 12 297,779 
Atlantic Coast States 206 4,881,684 388 9,297,567 
Other Eastern States 111 2,704,860 56 1,506,999 
ee 19 447,027 23 520,231 
Oklahoma & Nevada. 4 90,895 2 47,077 
MORESEOTEUN 2.4 6s 0-0 0s eve. Sepeoeees 9 230,452 
0:61): Si ii ae aie 3 SECON | Asts. 4 ee gos 

OUBIS: ic dnw wae 4,419 108,248,186 5,139 128,925,42" 
Cut for month—1916, 42 mills, 136,200,859; 

DUD ky fey ec aa RR eS eae 145,183,609 
SO Monts: 1EHs ANA GES 6 occ. pssa diss oe see es 16,258,187 
Number of mills not operating................ a 

Prices———. 


Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number of 
TAVIS PEDONTING «.. 6.0 5.0 0.64 or.s:c a cies. 21 12 0 





ae 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills re- 
DOMME SEAMID Is kaa sek 8 cadens. cw a 38 616 


Inquiries——— 
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HOW THE ESPIONAGE ACT AFFECTS EXPORTS 





Re-trictions Placed on Woods for Certain Countries _ 


—Licenses Must Always Be Obtained 


hile the export of lumber to European countries has 


he. deereasing rather than increasing in 1917 so far as 
pu bases from civilian concerns are to be considered, 
tic has been a slow continual dribbling thru of exports 
the amounts to a pretty good figure in a month’s time. 


4. prohibition of imports of wood into Great Britain 
e ‘pt under license until the recent modification of this 
» viibition has naturally precluded the possibility of 
«|, ping any great amount of lumber to private con- 
«us in England. Now that deck loads in neutral sailers 
av well as eargoes of neutral sailers may be shipped to 
|; cland without license there is a possibility for the 
si: ;nent of greater supplies, provided the United States 
wil permit such shipments. 

‘vie Espionage Act and the embargoes, rendered effec- 
ive Aug. 30 by the proclamation of President Wilson, 
uve eaused considerable confusion. In certain cases 
jis is not to be wondered at, for two proclamations 
ive actually been issued, one affecting enemy coun- 
ries or countries that are neutral but geographically 
cated so that they are contiguous to the enemy coun- 
ries. Into countries coming under this class, wood and 
nanufaectures of wood are totally excluded unless export 
icenses are granted. The countrics to which this applies 
are as follows: 


1 
} 
t 
| 
t 
| 
t 
1 
l 


Albania Spain, its colonies, posses- 
Austria-Hungary sions or protectorates 
Part of Belgium occupied by Sweden 

the military forces of Ger- Switzerland 

many Turkey 
Denmark, its colonies, pos- (Excluding any part of the 

sessions or protectorates foregoing countries occu- 
Germany, its colonies, pos- pied by the military forces 

sessions or protectorates of the United States or by 
Greece the nations associated 
Leichtenstein with the United States in 
Luxemburg the war) ’ 
Kingdom of the Netherlands Or any territory occupied by 
Norway the military forces of Ger- 
many or its allies 

It is probable that great difficulty will be experienced 
in obtaining licenses to export lumber to any of the above 
named countries where the wood may be used for manu- 
facturing any articles that may be shipped to Germany 
and there used in the war against the United States and 
our Allies. 

The export of ash, spruce, walnut, mahogany, oak and 
birch is prohibited, except under license, to neutral 
countries other than those of Europe and to countries 
associated in war with the United States. These woods, 
in the grades and workings that have been exported 
recently, may generally be termed ‘‘war munitions,’’ for 
they have, in all probability, been used in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes and guns. 

The fact that licenses will be asked does not prevent 
our allies from receiving all needed supplies as licenses 
will, no doubt, be granted readily, and lumber firms 
having orders of this nature need have no fear. Appli- 
cations for export licenses may be made by the con- 
signors or consignees, or by their representatives. Sop- 
urate application must be made for each class of goods, 
for each consignment, and for each destination. These 
applications may be filed either with the director of the 
Bureau of Export Licenses, 1435 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or with the branch office at 11 Broadway, 
New York City. Applications may also be filed with 
distriet offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, located at Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Seattle. Applications will 
he considered first with regard to the quantity of the given 
commodity which the Export Administrative Board has 

cided may be permitted to leave the country and second 
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with regard to the amount which the board considers 
advisable to allow to go to the country of destination. 
istrict offices may issue licenses in cases in which there 
can be no doubt as to the propriety of allowing shipment 
but, in most cases, applications for licenses will probably 
be referred to the Export Administrative Board. 
Information of a sufficiently detailed character to 
reveal the use for which the lumber is desired, and all 
other information desired by the Export Administrative 





Board, must be furnished before a license can be secured. 
The Export Administrative Board suggests that applica- 
tion be filed at least two weeks before the proposed date 
of shipment. A license will be good for only sixty days, 
but application for a renewal may be made. 





LIVE LUMBER CONCERN MAKES PATRIOTIC DISPLAY 


Sr. Cuarues, ILt., Sept. 10.—The annual observance 
of St. Charles Day, occurring Aug. 16, took the form of 
a patriotic celebration for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
One of the most attractive floats in the parade was that 
of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., shown in accom- 
panying illustration. Con- 
forming with the spirit of 
the day, and of the times, 
the color scheme was red, 
white and blue. 

It has been the custom of 
this progressive lumber con- 
cern each year to enter a 
float in the parade. Last 
year its. display was con- 
structed along the lines of 
a summer garden. In the 
center was an arbor and at 
each end a trellis, all three 
pieces being covered with 
wisteria. The floor of the 
float represented a lawn, 
this effect being secured by 
covering it with cut grass, 
with paper flowers and 
shrubs properly placed. Six 
children rode on the float. 
The idea was to exemplify 
one of the many ways in 





LUMBER COMPANY USES NOVEL ADVERTISING 


Offers a Completed House Bill—Attractive Displays 
Stimulate Buying 


The Smith-Robinson Lumber Co., Bemidji, Minn., not 
only believes in using very liberal advertising space in its 
local papers but also in selling a completed house bill 
for a certain specified sum—that is, an entire ad will be 
written regarding one house and a number of illustrations 
will show details of interest to prospective builders, all 
the building material for which will be sold for a definite 
amount. For example, one ad that has met with much 








which a home and its sur- 
roundings can be beautified 
by the use of wood. ; 

In the parade of 1915 this company’s float represented 
a child’s playhouse, bungalow style, painted in attractive 
colors and surrounded by lawn, trees and shrubs. So 
attractive was this float that after the parade it was left 
in the township park for exhibition, and later in the day 
auctioned off to the highest bidder, the proceeds going 
to the St. Charles Commercial Association. 

Each of these floats cost between $50 and $75 to pre- 
pare. The company considers the money well spent as 
there is always an enormous crowd to witness the parade, 
and aside from the advertising value it pays to show 
publie spirit and take an active interest in the local 
activities. 


MANY RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ENTER NATION'S SERVICE 


That the statement of the railroads that a great many 
of their most competent employees are entering the serv- 
ice of the Government is true is shown by the record of 
the employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad Lines East 
of Pittsburgh. Up to Sept. 1 2,540 employees of the 
Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh have entered the 
army and navy as volunteers and have been granted 
furloughs from the railroad service. Of this number, 
seventy-five have been appointed commissioned officers 
and thirty are student officers in the various officers’ 
training camps. The remainder, numbering 2,442, are 
enlisted men in the army and navy. 


WOMEN TAKE THE PLACE OF LONGSHOREMEN 


To say the least, the average longshoreman is a hardy, 
independent individual who does a class of work that 
one would hardly expect to find women doing with ease. 
More than one lumberman has complained that longshore- 
men do not work half as 
hard as they claim and per- 
haps this is the truth, as 
women find it possible to do 
many of the jobs done by 
longshoremen. However, 
that is not the point. The 
point is that at the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) docks of the 
Bush-Terminal Co. women 
are successfully working as 
longshoremen, or possibly it 
would be better to say 
‘“longshoregirls.’? Working 
conditions, unquestionably, 
are not any better, if they 
are as good, as at the aver- 
age sawmill, and if women 
successfully do work of this 
nature, they will, unques- 
tionably, be able to help out 
materially in lumber manu- 
facturing plants. 

In a recent demonstration 
at the Brooklyn docks of 
the Bush-Terminal Co. these 
girls did all the routine 
tasks, cleaned the powerful 
lamps and searchlights, 
drove everything around the 
docks from an electric en- 
gine to a freight elevator, 
and even went on board a 
Newfoundland fishing smack 
and clambered up and down the rigging as tho they had 
been doing it always. 

In the accompanying illustration, some of the girls 
are shown loading a freight car with rattan. This mate- 
rial, bundled as it is, is not so very heavy but is harder 
to handle than bundled flooring and ceiling. It presents 
just about the same difficulty in handling as experienced 
in loading small quarter round cloverleaf astrigals or 
other small moldings into a car. 











ATTRACTIVE FLOAT IN PATRIOTIC PAGEANT AT ST, CHARLES, ILL. 


success shows a 2-story bungalow type of building. In 
the upper left hand corner an illustration is shown of the 
completed house; in the upper right hand corner another 
illustration shows the dining room and part of the living 
room and forces home in a telling manner the charming 
effects to be obtained by the proper use of millwork for 
interior finishing. Just between these two illustrations 
appears the statement that the company will furnish 
‘‘all the material for this home, including lumber, lath, 
shingles, windows, doors, casing, plaster and woodwork 
thruout the interior, for $1,888.33, and you can inspect 
our grades.’’ In addition, the company furnishes plans 
from which the house is to be built. Below the two 
large illustrations smaller ones are run showing a floor 
plan of the lower floor and also one ‘of the upper floor, 
while in the center appears an illustration of a built-in 
kitchen cupboard that is sure to attract the attention of 
the housewife. The reading matter is given over, thru- 
out, to describing the good points of the various rooms, 
as well as the sort and kind of lumber suitable for 
securing the best effects and, at the same time, making 
the best house. After carefully reading such an adver- 
tisement the prospective home builder ean hardly fail to 
feel as tho the house had actually been inspected in 
person and, unquestionably, the desire to own just such 
a home will be greatly stimulated. 





NEBRASKA MAN RAISES OWN LUMBER 


Avrora, Nzs., Sept. 10.—G. E. Sloniger, a York County 
farmer, believes that he has reduced farming to its final 
refinement. He raises his own lumber and is proud of 
it, and has demonstrated what the United States Forest 
Service has often contended; namely, that the growing 
of timber is nothing more nor less than farming on a 
gigantic scale. In 1884 Mr. Sloniger, a boy at that time, 
helped to plant a grove of cottonwood trees. As he 
grew the trees grew, until finally the cottonwood grove 
on his farm became one of the most attractive places in 
York County. Last winter he decided that the grove 
needed thinning and employed a man with a portable 
mill to come to his farm and assist in thinning out the 
grove. Most of the logs ran from 30 to 36 inches in 
diameter and produced a very good grade of lumber. 
The logs were sawn into dimension and boards suitable 
for erecting farm buildings and more than 50,000 feet of 
it was employed in building a large barn on the Sloniger 
farm. Seasoned lumber was used on the outside of this 
barn, however, but all interior timbers are of cottonwood. 

The farmer of the future may raise his own lumber as 
well as other crops, altho it must be confessed that local 
retailers do not seem to be worrying over the prospect. 





COAST FOREST FIRES DYING OUT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 8.—As a climax to the worst 
week fire fighters have put in for years, rain began to 
fall over western Washington yesterday, and it now 
looks as. tho the danger from this hazard will soon be 
reduced to a minimum. The worst fire reported so far 
was that near Darrington, where property of the Dan- 
naher Lumber Co. valued at $50,000 was consumed by 
the flames. This was the worst fire since 1914, aceord- 
ing to the State forest ranger. Many small blazes have 
been reported and strenuous work has been ‘necessary 
im many cases to keep them under control. During the 
week the fires have found their way into considerable 
green timber and only the rain kept them from getting 
beyond all control. 

Now that many camps will be compelled to go back 
to coal burning fires are expected to be more common 
than of recent years. Fuel oil companies have cut off all 
oil supplies except to users who have contracts, and this 
is necessitating many companies converting their oil 
burning locomotives into coal or wood burners, which 
naturally will increase the fire hazard. 
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CAMP AND CANTONMENT CONSTRUCTION IS PUSHED 





Southern Pine and North Carolina Pine Orders Are Heavy — Contemplated Remount 
Stations to Call for Much Lumber 





RECEIVES SEVERAL LARGE LUMBER ORDERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau has received orders for lumber for a 
4-squadron aviation training camp at Lake Charles, La., 
and a camp of the same size at Genoa, Tex., near Hous- 
ton. The orders call for 6,454,894 feet of yellow pine 
lumber for each of the two camps. The bureau also has 
received an order for 1,081,000 feet. of lumber for addi- 
tions to the aviation camp at San Antonio, Tex. An- 
other order received during the last few days calls for 
1,200,000 feet of lumber for additions to the big flying 
field at Mineola, Long Island. 

An order for 600,000 feet of yellow pine for sand 
barges for use. in improvement work on the Mississippi 
River has been placed with the Southern Pine Bureau by 
the engineer corps of the army. This week an order 
for as much more lumber for the same purpose is ex- 
pected by the Washington branch of the bureau. 

The American Construction Co. will build the big 
aviation camp at Genoa, Tex., and the Janse, Boomer, 
Crain & Howe Co., the camp at Lake Charles, or Holm- 
wood, La., close to Lake Charles. The Cloughborne 
Construction Co., of New York has the contract for the 
additions at Mineola, L. I. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau is daily expect- 
ing an order for upward of 2,000,000 feet of lumber for 
construction work at the new coast artillery station at 
Far Rockaway Beach, L. I. 





RECEIVES ORDER FOR AVIATION CAMP 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—The North Carolina 
Pine Emergency Bureau has received an order for 6,000,- 
000 feet of lumber for an aviation camp at Newport 
News. This is to be a concentration camp. It is in 
addition to the Curtiss flying field and the Government 
Langley aviation camp. 

There is talk of building five or six more large ware- 
house buildings at Newport News, which is developing 
very rapidly as a concentration point for war material 
of all kinds. Nothing definite has yet been announced 
regarding the proposed additional warehouses. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau is away ahead of the 
contractor in furnishing lumber for the new building here 
for the Council of National Defense. 
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TO CONSTRUCT THIRTY-THREE REMOUNT 
STATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—A formal announce- 
ment from the War Department indicates that the mili- 
tary authorities contemplate the establishment of a large 
number of remount stations at the national army and 
national guard divisional camps. 

Thirty-three auxiliary remount stations, it is an- 
nounced, are contemplated for the divisional camps. In 
addition, one remount station will be required for each 
port of embarkation, one for each division of the regular 
army which may be organized in the United States and 
one for each additional port designated as an embarka- 
tion port. 

The plan for providing animals promptly and keeping 
a supply constantly on hand also contemplates one animal 
depot for the theater of operations in France. It is 
also stated that additional field remount depots will be 
established as required at the rate of one to each two 
combatant divisions in the theater of operations. The 
combatant divisions will be considerably smaller than 
the capacity of the big cantonment camps, some of 
which will house fully two divisions under the new plan 
of military organization recommended by General Persh- 
ing and adopted by the general staff of the army. 

Lumbermen are interested in this announcement be- 
cause of the fact that it calls for further large orders 
of lumber. Some remount stations have been established 
in connection with the cantonment camps. For example, 
provision is being made at Camp Meade, Annapolis 
Junction, Md., for 10,000 animals. 

The schedules heretofore issued call for 978,968 feet 
of lumber for remount stations in northern camps and 
889,443 feet for the camps in the South. 

That a large number of animals are to be cared for 
in each divisional camp is indicated by the fact that the 
personnel to be organized to handle them calls for eleven 
commissioned officers and 298 enlisted men for each 
remount station. Remount stations to be organized for 
the regular army divisions call for eleven commissioned 
officers and 261 enlisted men. These figures do not in- 
clude the necessary sanitary and veterinary enlisted 
personnel. 

The places at which the animal embarkation depots 
and field remount stations are to be organized will be 
designated by the commander-in-chief abroad for such 
depots abroad, and by the chief of staff in consultation 
with the quartermaster general for depots at home. 





CAMP FREMONT TO BE COMPLETED 

San FRANcISCcO, CAL., Sept. 10.—Camp Fremont, Menlo 
Park, will be rushed to immediate completion and held 
in reserve as an emergency camp for the present, accord- 
ing to a decision made Friday by Secretary of War 
Baker. 

It is believed that construction work will be resumed 
immediately. The camp, which was 95 percent complete 
when work was halted, can be finished in five or six days, 
it is said. Secretary Baker made his order to complete 
Camp Fremont conditional on the approval of the State 
health authorities of a camp sewerage system involving 
an expenditure of not more than $15,000 additional. 
Orders sending the Forty-first division under Major Gen- 
eral Liggett to North Carolina will not be changed, but 





the camp will be available for the housing of other divi- 
sions, if finished according to the plans. 

If the report of the civilian engineering committee 
appointed to prepare sewerage plans by Lieutenant 
Colonel Fleishhauer, construction quartermaster at the 
camp, is adopted, the State board of health will not be 
long in approving the War Department’s plans, Presi- 
dent George E. Ebright said Friday. 

According to a Washington dispatch Secretary Baker 
said that the original cost of the work at Camp Fremont 
was estimated at $1,250,000 and that $750,000 of this 
had been spent when work was discontinued, leaving 
$500,000 yet to be expended. This sum will be used to 
complete the camp. Colonel Littell said that work would 
go right ahead and the question of finishing the sewer 
system for $15,000, as estimated by the California board 
of health, would be left until the last. 


JUBILANT OVER LOCATING OF CAMP 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 10.—Jacksonville and its 
environs, and particularly the lumbermen therein, are 
jubilant over the selection of this city by the War 
Department for the permanent camp of the army’s 
quartermasters’ department. 

This camp will ultimately bring to Jacksonville some- 
thing like 20,000 officers and men who will be trained for 
the several distinctive trades affiliated with the quarter- 
masters’ department. This will, in other words, be a 
large manual training school, and inasmuch as it will be 
a permanent institution the citizens feel that this camp 
will be of much more value to Jacksonville than a regular 
cantonment. 

Lumber interest just now centers upon the number and 
kind of buildings to be built at this camp. Secretary 
of.War Baker announced Saturday that he will within a 





day or two announce the name of the successful eon- 
tractor for this job and as soon as this announcement 
is made the lumbermen will go after this order. It js 
logical to expect that the manufacturers in this territory 
will be called upon to supply the material for this ear);), 

President J. E. Graves, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, returned from Washington Saturday 
where he has been in personal charge of the office of the 
association’s .emergency bureau. He stated to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative that practically 
all of the 100,000,000 feet of cantonment stock that ihe 
sawmills in this territory had been called upon to supyly 
has been delivered and that the manufacturers are re:i\ly 
to handle the lumber for the Jacksonville camp, amowct- 
ing to approximately 20,000,000 feet. 

There were several conferences last week between mon 
bers of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association .:4 
W. C. McGowan, in charge of the Government’s Ey .r- 
gency Fleet Corporation affairs and the big Governimcnt 
yard in Jacksonville. Members of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association have been given twenty-six sip 
unit schedules to handle and it was announced by Se: re- 
tary E. C. Harrell that work of cutting on some of those 
schedules has already started, while the rest will be cut 
as quickly as possible. 





BEGIN WORK ON CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—Announcement is tiade 
of the beginning of work on army camps at Newport 
News, Va., and near Tenafly, N. J. These camps re 
designed as concentration camps, and it is propose:! to 
assemble and equip here, from time to time, troops that 
are awaiting orders. From these camps the troops may 
move to whatever locality is selected as the port of 
departure. 

Each concentration camp will be capable of aecommo- 
dating approximately 20,000 men and will consist of 
from 800 to 1,000 buildings. It is expected that the 
new camps will be ready by Nov. 1. Work is now be- 
ginning under direction of Col. Isaac Littell, quarter- 
master corps, under whose general direction the sixteen 
cantonments have been constructed. 





SOUTHERN MILLS GET ADDITIONAL SHIP SCHEDULES 





Pine Men Ready to Cut Material for 150 More Vessels—Price Reduction on Cantonment 
Lumber Proposed 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—The directors of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, together with other 
yellow pine mill men, numbering all told about sixty 
persons, after meetings held here yesterday and today 
offered to assume responsibility for 150 yellow pine ship 
schedules in addition to the 100 which they originally 
agreed to cut at an average price of $35 a thousand feet. 

Inasmuch as it will be necessary to go some distance 
ahead of normal logging operations in order to get the 
class of logs required for ship timbers, the offer to supply 
150 additional schedules is conditional upon an advance 
in price sufficient to cover the additional expense. 

As figured out by a committee appointed to take up 
the matter with the Federal Shipping Board, the new 
business would be on an average of $45 a thousand feet. 
In order to insure all mills receiving a share of the in- 
crease, it was proposed that two-fifths of all schedules 
cut be paid for on the basis of $35 a thousand feet and 
three-fifths on the $45 basis. 

As an illustration of the additional expense required 
to get out a large number of schedules for yellow pine 
ships, one southern mill man said it would necessitate the 
construction of new spur tracks and other direct cash 
outlay. It was made clear in the discussions, which 
were held in the Gridiron Room of the New Willard 
Hotel, that all mills which are cutting the schedules 
have spent or are spending money freely in order to 
deliver the goods promptly. 

It was stated, in reply to questions, that the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation has definitely determined not to 
permit southern pine men to purchase Douglas fir tim- 
bers and have them shipped from the Pacific coast to sub- 
stitute for the larger yellow pine timbers when the latter 
are very hard to find or get out. 

There was some talk in the meetings to the effect that 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation may yet utilize the 
power to commandeer sawmills where their owners refuse 
to do their bit and cut ship schedules to help supply the 
need of the Government. This remark was made very 
pointedly by a member of the committee appointed to 
confer with shipping board. officials when one of the 
lumbermen present remarked that unless his mill was to 
receive $45 for all of the additional schedules taken on 
it must reduce the number to a point where two-fifths 
of those taken actually will be paid for on a basis of 
$35 and the other three-fifths on a basis of $45. 

It was made clear at. this point that the whole idea 
underlying the proposal of, the yellow pine mills to take 
on an additional 150 schedules was that every man saw- 
ing lumber would be treated exactly alike, be his mill 
large or small. 

W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the emergency bureau 
committee and of the meeting, declared with some feeling 
that it was the theory that the mixture of the $35 and 
$45 prices would give an average of about $41 a thou- 
sand. He said that he did not want to see any mill get 
more for its ship stuff than any other mill received. 
‘*Tf any mill in the bureau reduces the number of sched- 
ules it has agreed to take on the proposed new basis, we 
will get together and try to take them up,’’ he said. 
‘“My own notion is that most mills will be glad to take 
these orders by next spring.’’ 

After the final session this afternoon, Mr. Sullivan 
expressed the greatest optimism, declaring it to be his 
conviction that the yellow pine men will be back here 
again in January or February offering to cut several 
hundred more schedules. He said: 


I have never doubted our ability to cut lumber and tim- 
bers for a thousand wooden ships. In fact, I believe we 
could keep right on cutting them indefinitely. My opinion is 
that by boosting the wooden ship building now it will be 
kept going for ten years or longer. The more ships we build 
the more ship carpenters are trained. That means future 
ships. All maritime nations are losing large numbers of 
ships. Many of them will want to build wooden ships after 
the war because of the heavy demands for steel for ships and 
reconstruction work. ‘The big market for our product for 
some time, as I see it, is in furnishing ship stuff to the Gov- 
ernment. It is the backbone of the market. 

This building program is a great thing for the South and 
it will become a greater thing as it is extended. 

The special committee could not see Admiral Capps 
today because he was tied up in other conferences all 
day. At the final session of the lumbermen’s meeting 
the special committee was given absolute authority to 
act for the emergency bureau and to name a different 
price, should that become necessary. 

Reports from the Federal Shipping Board indicated 
that officials with whom the special committee talked, 
including Mr. Brown, the purchasing officer, and W. J. 
Haynen, assistant purchasing officer and practical lum- 
berman, who had just returned from a second tour of 
southern mills, are inclined to favor an increase in price 
on new orders placed, and to agree that all future orders 
placed, whether with the Southern Pine bureau or out- 
side, shall be on identically the same terms as oriers 
given to bureau members or placed thru the bureau. 

All Mr. Haynen would consent to say when «p- 
proached by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspon:ent 
was that he thought the mills which are laying out a lot 
of money to cut ship schedules should be rewarded. 

Mr. Haynen added that he had revised his figures as 
to the number of slackers among southern lumbermen. 
Previously he had mentioned the number as 15 percent. 
Today he said it might reach 25 percent, since he had 
discovered a considerable number of mills of which he 
had not heard before, some of which are not assisting *e 
Government in this crisis. 

‘“The men who make me maddest,’’ he said, ‘‘are ‘ie 
few who have failed even to reply to letters written to 
them on behalf of the Federal Shipping Board.’’ ‘‘e 
turned to the name of one mill which is known to hive 
ample facilities to cut ship schedules as an illustration. 

‘*You once said you might make those names }i!)- 
lic,’’?’ Mr. Haynen was reminded. 

‘*Yes, but I will not do so—not yet.’’ 

It was quite obvious to everybody that there is 2 
wholly different sentiment among yellow pine lumbermen 
now from that manifested when they were here about six 
weeks ago, when no little difficulty was experienced in 
definitely placing 100 ship schedules.’ Now they are 
actually cutting 140 schedules and are in a way committed 
to twenty-nine more. They took the original 100 at $395 
with the understanding that the question of price would 
be discussed again in the event that labor and other costs 
went up considerably. That this is the fact was one of 
the features of the discussion. 

As an interesting sidelight on this discussion, and as 
an illustration that the yellow pine men are not seeking 
only the dollar, a second committee was appointed to 
discuss with the lumber committee of the Council ot 
National Defense the advisability of reducing the price 
on a part of the cantonment lumber schedule. 

The reduction proposed is 50 cents per 1,000 feet on 
l-inch and 2-inch stuff up to 2x12-inch, 24-foot. No re- 
duction was suggested on timbers in the cantonment 
schedule. 
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‘he reductions proposed are in line with the tendency 
of the market on the items covered. In this connection 
it suould be noted that if the tendency had been up in- 
stecd of down undoubtedly the Government officials 
would insist that the uniform price of the Southern Pine 
bureau, an average of $20 per 1,000 feet, should contnue 
in force. Some think this rule should work both ways, 
bot a majority took the other view and agreed to the 
proposed reduction. 

\Vhile no action has yet been taken along that line it is 


expected that’ the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bu- 
reau, the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau and other 
bureaus will adopt the same course. 

The special committee designated to place the propo- 
sition of the emergency bureau before the shipping board 
consists of F. W. Stevens, of Bagdad, Fla., who is in 
charge of the Washington branch of the bureau this 
week, George Townsend having left Tuesday night for 
Bogalusa; M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City; V. M. Scanlan, 
of Lamar, Miss.; W. M. Cady, of McNary, La., and 


F, L, Sanford. 

Mr. Sanford will relieve Mr. Stevens in charge of the 
Washington office next week. The plan of the bureau is 
to have a prominent lumberman here each week to handle 
Government orders as received and not to keep one man 
here regularly from now on. 

Mare L. Fleishel and M. Bond, of Jacksonville, and 
several other members of the Georgia-Florida Emergency 
Bureau attended the meeting, which was not confined to 
Southern Pine bureau members. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


BILL LEGALIZES AIRCRAFT BOARD 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 12.—The Senate today 
passed the Sheppard bill legalizing the aircraft board. 
The House is expected to act promptly on the measure, 
wiich is designed to facilitate the rapid development of 
Ameriea’s great aircraft program. 

Secretary of War Baker tonight issued a formal state- 
ment regarding the new standardized liberty motor which 
has passed its final tests and which will be the main 
reliance of the United States in the rapid production of 
high power battle planes and ‘‘put the Yankee punch 
into the war.’’ 


CONFER ON CONSERVATION OF APPLE CROP 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 13.—Apple growers, ship- 
pers’ associations and box manufacturers are today at- 
ending a conference in the public library at Portland, 
Ore., called by the food administration to discuss the con- 
servation of the apple and other crops. 








I. W. W. AGITATION DYING OUT RAPIDLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 12.—Statements made at the 
Department of Justice indicate that the recent I. W. W. 
activities were directed by a small group of crafty men 
who sought in every possible way to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment. These men directed the antiwar agitations, 
whick ineluded even destruction of the property of con- 
cerns engaged on war work, embarrassment of other con- 
cerns furnishing supplies to the Government, resistance 
to the draft law, the spread of sedition and numerous 
other lines of pernicious activity. 

Reports coming in from the Pacific coast and elsewhere 
indicate that the I. W. W. agitation is dying out rapidly. 
The fact that some of the small group of leaders have 
been placed under arrest and the further fact that their 
cash is now low are believed to be largely responsible for 
the lessening activities. It is the hope of officials that 
the backbone of this agitation has been broken for good. 

Activities of the Department of Justice against certain 
foreign language newspapers and publications, Socialist 
organs which insist on printing seditious editorials and 
articles and other publications now under suspicion of 
enemy influence are expected to have the same effect. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government is determined to 
stamp out sedition wherever it raises its head. This 
policy is certain to get excellent results, and the only 
had feature about it is that its adoption was not an- 
nounced at an earlier date. 





LARGE NUMBER OF CARS SHIPPED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—Up to the close of busi- 
ness Wednesday lumber mills in the several emergency 
bureaus had shipped a total of 30,651 cars of lumber to 
cantonment, national army and aviation camps, naval 
stations and other points where construction work is under 
way for the Government. In addition a total of 1,319 
cars of ship timbers had been shipped to yards where 
wooden ships are under construction. 





RECEIVES ORDER FOR AVIATION EMBARKA- 
TION CAMP 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—The North Carolina 
Vine Emergency Bureau has received an order for approx- 
mately 9,000,000 feet of lumber for a big aviation em- 
‘arkation camp to be constructed at the Newport News 
station. The bureau also has received an order for 2,500,- 


{0 feet of lumber for additional storehouses at Newport 
.eOws, 





CONTEMPLATE BEGINNING TERMINAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

MosiLe, ALA., Sept. 11.—Anticipating the rapid growth 
! river transportation on the Warrior and Tombigbee 
‘vers, as advocated by the Government in order to re- 
‘eve the railroads of much freight congestion, the city 
f Tuscaloosa is preparing to make immediate use of 
ne reeent bond issue of $50,000 voted for terminal 
‘provement by the citizens. Work will begin within a 
‘ew days on a road leading from the heart of the busi- 
‘ess section of the city to the old wharf, and improve- 
‘nents will be made at that wharf for the more expedi- 
‘ious handling of freight. The greater part of the 
‘reight that goes to Tuscaloosa by water is unloaded at 
Riverview, three miles above the city, but with a better 
— to the city wharf this will be more generally 
used, 
The Steel Corporation the last week added 400 lots 
in North Mobile to the realty it had previously acquired 
at a cost of $780,000 for a site for a ship yard and 
other enterprises, the cost of the latest purchase being 
$14,000, There is a large force of surveyors at work 
on this acreage making surveys and maps of the property. 

The ship yards of the Kelly-Atkinson Construction 
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Co., the Alabama Dry D ipbuildi 
Murnan Shi ty Dock & Shipbuilding Co. and the 


in Mobile, 
struct mill 


pbuilding Corporation are the busiest places 
where ways are being built on which to con- 
lons of dollars’ worth of vessels for the 








building of which these concerns are under contract with 
the Government. The Kelly-Atkinson concern expects 
to lay the keel of its first vessels before the end of this 
month, and the lumber for the buildings which are to 
house the machine shops and other auxiliary plants has 
been delivered and work on them will begin within a 
few days. 





RED CROSS TO AID RECONSTRUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 13.—The following cable 
from Major Grayson M. P. Murphy, head of the Red Cross 


commission to France, has been received by the Red Cross 
war council: 


The bureau of reconstruction of civil affairs of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in France has a new motto: “Housing follows 
the plow.” 

In view of the overshadowing importance of augmenting in 
every possible way the food wanes, the Red Cross will carry 
on its first work of reconstruction in those parts of the de- 
vastated areas which are selected by the Government as the 
best wheat growing regions, and to which the French Govern- 
ment sends its batteries of tractors for plowing by wholesale. 
Representatives of three divisions of the American Red Cross 
in France—planning, engineering and civil affairs—returned 
recently from a study of conditions in the devastated areas, 
having selected three villages in which provisional reconstruc- 
tion work will be begun within a fortnight. 

Fifty villages were visited. In some the destruction of 
buildings was complete. In others, a part of the building can 
be repaired. Nearly all the houses are without roofs, without 
windows and door frames and with absolutely no furniture 
or utensils. 

The Red Cross plans to do provisional reconstruction of 
dwellings in several of these villages, and also, as_ the 
refugees return to the villages, to assist in their economic 
and social rehabitation. In the light of experience gained in 
these villages it plans to undertake provisional reconstruc- 
tion on a larger scale. In these particular villages, the total 
population before the war was 3,387. Now it is 235. 

The villages first selected are those in the best wheat grow- 
ing area, and the Government will plow the land with trac- 
tors. The repair of the houses will permit the return of the 
refugees who can do much toward getting the land sown to 
wheat this autumn. In order to encroach as little as pos- 
sible on the limited supply of lumber, the Red Cross is select- 
ing villages in which the work will be largely that of pro- 
visional repair rather than of new construction. It plans to 
make on the spot its own brick and lime. 





FAIL TO ARRANGE CONFERENCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 13.—The special committee 
representing the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau and 
other yellow pine interests did not succeed in arranging 
a conference with Chairman Hurley and Admiral Capps 
of the Federal Shipping Board until late this afternoon. 
No decision has yet been reached on the proposal to pro- 
duce 150 more ship schedules by the end of 1918 at an 
inereased price. 
It was reported today that the shipping board has 
reduced the price of oak lumber for ship stuff from $100 
to $90 per thousand feet. 


—o_Coror—OoOoroweon 


STRIKE OF 5,000 ORDERED IN SHIP YARDS 


A telegraphic dispatch to the daily newspapers under 
date of Sept. 13 says that a strike of more than 5,000 
union ship wrights and joiners and ship yard laborers 
has been ordered to begin in Seattle ship yards Friday 
morning to enforce a boycott declared Sept. 1 by the 
Seattle Central Labor Council, the Seattle Building 
Trades Council and the Seattle District Council of Car- 
penters against lumber turned out by mills operating on 
a 10-hour working basis. 





TO FIND OFFICERS FOR FOREST REGIMENT 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 12.—The lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense found it necessary to 
substitute three lumbermen for those originally designated 
to direct the work of finding officers for the Second For- 
est Regiment for service with the American expeditionary 
forees in France. A. G. Cummer was away from his home 
and Mare L. Fleishel, of Jacksonville, Fla., was substi- 
tuted for him. C. S. Willliams, of Patterson, La., was 
substituted for Frederie Wilbert, who for good reasons 
was unable to undertake the work in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. Ferris J. Meigs, of Tupper Lake, N. Y., was 
asked to relieve W. L. Sykes in New York State. 

W. R. Brown, chairman of the subcommittee of the lum- 
ber committee designated to direct the work, was called 
out of town suddenly by the serious illness of a niece, 
who has since died.’ He will return to Washington tomor- 
row. 

Several of the lumbermen selected to form small com- 
mittees in designated geographical regions have tele- 
graphed encouraging progress and the lumber committee 
is confident the recommendations will all be in within the 
time specified, Sept. 20. 





EXTENDS TIME FOR COMPLYING WITH 
SHIPPING LAWS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHineToN, D. C., Sept. 12.—The secretary of com- 
merce today made public an executive order signed by 
President Wilson extending for two years from Sept. 1, 
the period after which foreign-built vessels admitted to 
American registry must comply with all our shipping 
laws. 


LUMBERMEN > 


CONFER ON SHIP BUILDERS’ WAGE SCALE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 13.—A series of conferences 
is being held between representatives of employers and 
employees of the Pacific coast ship yards and officials 
of the Federal Shipping Board with a view to settling 
differences over wages. Some time ago the employees de- 
manded an increase of 33 percent in wages. The em- 
ployers took the position that since their entire build- 
ing facilities practically have been commandeered by the 
shipping board, the Government should settle labor dis- 
putes. Chairman Hurley refused to accept this view and 
insisted that the employers and men settle their dif- 
ferences. 

Persons who attended the conference say that they 
are proceeding in a conciliatory manner and predict an 
early and satisfactory agreement. If the demand for an 
increase of 33 percent in wages were enforced generally 
by. the men the ship building program, which is intended 
to furnish transportation to help win the war, would in- 
crease in cost about $200,000,000. 





FIRE THREATENS LUMBER OFFICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 13.—Fire last night in the 
attic of the Hibernia Bank Building, this city, for a time 
threatened damage to the offices of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association on the twelfth floor immediately below, but 
the flames were extinguished before reaching either. 





LUMBERMEN TO APPROVE CANDIDATES FOR 
FOREST REGIMENT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 13.—Announcement is made 
here today that a special committee of lumbermen is 
being selected in Mississippi and Louisiana at the sug- 
gestion of the United States Forest Service to pass on 
the qualifications of men seeking positions as officers in 
one of the battalions of the forestry regiment now being 
formed. 

Officers of the regiment to be chosen from Louisiana 
and Mississippi will be one major between 40 and 50 
years of age, three captains, six first lieutenants and 
four second lieutenants to be at least 31 years of age 
as of June 15, 1917, and they must all be men of ability, 
not only as lumbermen but with power to command. 

They must pass the regular army physical examina- 
tion and they are to be selected on or before Sept. 20. 
The personnel of the committee named to make selee- 
tions has not been divulged but it is announced that tele- 
graphic or mail applications and not personal applica- 
tions will be received at 1420 Whitney Bank Building, 
New Orleans. The selection of officers from Louisiana 
and Mississippi for this regiment will be independent 
of the work of listing privates, which is in the hands of 
King H. Pullen, Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, for Louisiana, and E. T. Batten, Mississippi Pine 
Association, Hattiesburg, for Mississippi. 





MISSOURIANS TO BE SELECTED FOR FOREST 
REGIMENT 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 10.—Charles S. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Co., who was recently 
requested by the lumber committee at Washington to 
recommend lumbermen for commissions in the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest), which is to be recruited from the lum- 
ber industry, has selected the following well known Kan- 
sas City lumbermen to assist him in this work: R. A. 
Long, W. A. Pickering, George Hicks, L. L. Seibel and 
D. V. Dierks. This committee will be expected to rec- 
ommend for appointment one major, five captains, eight 
first lieutenants and six second lieutenants. Inasmuch as 
the recommendations will have to be filed with the War 
Department in Washington by Sept. 20, lumbermen in 
the southwestern territory who are desirous of securing 
commissions in this new forestry regiment should lose 
no time in communicating with Mr. Keith or with some 
member of his committee. All of the members of this 
committee now are at work on the proposition and hope to 
have their quota filled within the time specified. 





APPROPRIATE MONEY FOR SHIP BUILDING 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 10.—The Canadian House of 
Commons passed an appropriation of $600,000 asked for 
by the Government for the construction of two wooden 
ships for service between Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., 
and between St. John, N. B., and Halifax, N. S., in con- 
nection with the Canadian Government Railways. Hon. 
Frank Cochrane, minister of railways, explained that it 
had been planned to build the ships at Vancouver. 
Tenders had been received from shipbuilding firms in 
that city, but the work had not been proceeded with 
because of the advance in the cost of material, 
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EXPORT LICENSE ORDER PUZZLES SHIPPERS 


Confusion or Delay to Canadian Shipments Is Possible 
—Carriers’ Interpretations Differ 


LovisvILLE, Ky., Sept. 10.—Local hardwood men are 
taking a great deal of interest in the recent proclamation 
of President Wilson in connection with lumber exporting. 
It is claimed that this proclamation may have a very 
serious effect on the lumber business; that is, that portion 
of it affecting business in Canada, and the whole issue 
depends on the proper interpretation of the proclamation. 

Various railroads place different interpretations upon 
the subject. The proclamation did not definitely state 
whether Government licenses would be required of ex- 
porters handling Canadian traffic, and whether Govern- 
ment export control of lumber will affect shipments for 
consumption in Canada. Some railroads have inter- 
preted the meaning as blocking all shipments into Can- 
ada where licenses are not procured, even where the 
material is not to be exported thru Canadian ports. 

Local shippers do not believe that any such meaning 
was implied, but if such is the case all shippers will be 
forced to secure Government licenses. But if such is 
the case it will mean that licenses will have to be ob- 
tained before shipments are made, this resulting in much 
delay and trouble for both shipper and consignee. It is 
generally thought that the proclamation applies only to 
lumber shipped to Canada for export, but in order to get 
the matter straightened out, R. R. May, secretary of the 
Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, has taken the question up with the American 
Railway Association with a view of having the associa- 
tion place a proper interpretation on the proclamation. 

Mr. May has further asked the association to issue 
a modified order, making the situation perfectly clear 
to both shippers and carriers so that there will be no 
confusion or delay in handling Canadian shipments. 





WOODEN HOUSE, THREE CENTURIES OLD, STILL SOUND 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 11—The enduring strength of 
wood is evidenced in the Fairbanks house in Dedham, 
Mass., built in 1636, and believed to be the oldest frame 
house now standing in the United States, where a few 
days ago members of the Fairbanks family gathered for 
a reunion from all over the country. The famous house 
is open as a historic museum but many builders, con- 
tractors and lumbermen have visited the structure and 
examined it for something more than a historic interest. 

The oak timbers used in the old house were brought 
from England in about the year 1635. They are still 
solid and strong and supporting. The bricks came at 
that time as ballast. Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Fairbanks 
with their six children came to Boston from Sowerby, 
Yorkshire, in 1633 and, moving to Dedham, built the 
house in 1636. They added a wing in 1648 and another 
in 1651. The house is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 


—_~ 


TO TEACH AMERICAN SOLDIERS JIU-JITSU 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 10.—Allan 8. Smith, a 
native of Scotland, who has been a representative of the 
American Trading Co. in Japan for the last twelve years, 
recently resigned his position and has just arrived at 
San Francisco to teach the men of the American army 
the Japanese art of jiu-jitsu or judo. He has received 
his commission from the War Department and will go 
right to work in the training camps. He is accompanied 
by K. Haneishi, his Japanese assistant. He is now the 
champion in the art, holder of the famous black belt, an 
honor which has been given to but few white men. He 
was awarded the black belt in 1915 and, even by the 
Japanese, is admitted as their superior. He says the art 
will be extremely valuable in close in fighting, for 
should an American soldier in a rush become disarmed, 
he will, by means of judo, be able to slay his opponent 
in a single moment, even tho the opponent is stronger 
physically. 


SPRUCE LUMBER TO HELP WIN WAR FOR DEMOCRACY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 10.—Spruce lumber from Wash- 
ington and Oregon will do its part in helping win the 
war for democracy. The vast number of airplanes that 
are to be constructed for both the army and navy and 
for the fighting forces of the Allies will be largely 
built of spruce from the Pacifie coast. E. T. Allen, 
of Portland, Ore., forester for the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association and member of the lumber- 
men’s committee of the Council of National Defense, 
says that at least 90 percent of the spruce lumber 
needed for airplanes must come from Washington and 
Oregon. 

The original estimate was that 117,000,000 feet of 
spruce airplane stock would be required during the next 
eighteen months by both this Government and the 
Allies, and the purchases for the Allies will be handled 
by this Government, which is contracting with spruce 
mills of the Pacific coast for their entire output of 
spruce lumber for airplane material. 

W. C. Chadeayne, superintendent of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Co.’s factories at Buffalo, N. Y., who was a mem- 
ber of the party of airplane experts and aviators that 
recently visited the north Pacific coast with E. T. Allen 
and a committee of spruce lumber manufacturers, re- 
mained in the West, working out the details with Mr. 
Allen at his office in Portland and with J. P. Keating, 
manager of the bureau at Portland formed by the spruce 
lumber manufacturers and loggers to get out the mate- 
rial. Mr, Chadeayne says that the Curtiss people have 
nine plants at Buffalo and one each at Hammondsport, 
N. Y., Marblehead, Mass., and Toronto, Ont., and that 
in all they employ directly and indirectly 9,000 men and 
women and have a capacity of ten machines daily. 


























LATEST MODEL CURTISS HYDROAIRPLANE IN TRIAL 
TRIP OVER BUFFALO HARBOR 


Arrangements are now being made for enlarging the 
capacity to fifty machines daily. Mr. Chadeayne is an 
aeronautical engineer and a representative of the Gov- 
ernment in the United States Signal Corps. 

Herewith is shown one of the latest models Curtiss 
hydroairplane that has been evolved to meet the rapidly 
changing conditions in the aviation game. It is a large 
machine with a 160-horse power motor and was made at 
the Buffalo plant. The accompanying illustration was 
made while the machine was taking its trial trip over 
Buffalo Harbor. : 


WEST COAST LUMBERMAN JOINS THE COLORS 


Relinquishes Business for Charge of a Forestry Bat- 
talion—Is Recruiting His Command 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 12.—S. O. Johnson, vice 
president of the Weed Lumber Co., head of the S. 8. 
Johnson Co., Klamath Lake Lumber Co., and other large 
concerns with offices in San Francisco, has accepted a 
commission as major of the Twentieth Engineers and 
has begun recruiting. He has left for the Northwest to 
spend a short time in selecting practical lumbermen for 
the battalion, which he hopes to raise to about 1,000 
men and which it is understood will work under his per- 
sonal instructions on its arrival in France and not as a 
branch of the body of men sent out by the United States 
Forest Service. 

This honor and responsibility came to Major Johnson 
entirely unsolicited. His acceptance involves a consid- 
erable personal sacrifice. His business associates have 
agreed to look after his lumber interests here, leaving 
Major Johnson free to serve his country in a patriotic 
spirit. It is expected that he will secure enough loggers 
and mill men within two weeks and then leave for Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend the American Officers’ College 
before sailing for France. 

The men of Major Johnson’s battalion will be sent in 
detachments of fifty to Fort McDowell, near San Fran- 
cisco, and then to a camp near Washington; thence the 
battalion will go direct to France to join the other en- 
gineer regiments. They will cut French timber for lum- 
ber needed for railroad ties, warehouses and wharves 
required by the American army forces for their cam- 
paign. Wharves, terminals and railroads will be built 
for the movement of soldiers and food supply. Fully 
700 miles of railroads are projected. Major Johnson 
received orders from Major General Murray, at San 





MAJ. S. 0. JOHNSON, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Prominent Lumbermen Who Has Joined the Colors 


Francisco, who on instructions from Secretary of War 
Baker is making special efforts to recruit timbermen. 

In a wire that he has sent broadcast to superintend- 
ents of sawmills at Pacific coast points Major 8S. O. 
Johnson says: ‘‘Am very desirous of securing all those 
who have had experience in logging or sawmilling that 
are drafted or will be drafted or desire to join the army. 
They can be of much more service with me than with the 
regular army, and I will be very glad to have you codper- 
ate with me in getting these men. This will afford you 
an opportunity to do something for the cause. It is 
necessary to get them immediately, as we expect to leave 
in a few days and the regiment is very nearly full.’’ 





DESCRIBES WORK OF SAWMILL UNITS IN SCOTLAND 


Members Cut Pine and Larch for Railroads and 
Trenches—Hours and Fare Good 








Augusta, ME., Sept. 11—The work of the sawm:! 
units in Scotland is described in a letter from Cliff, 
M. Buck, of Norway, Me., a member of one of the un: 
there, which has just been received by his sister, \ 
Lena M. Buck, of Norway, Me. Buck was employed 
a number of years by the American Realty Co., in ‘': 
cutting of pulpwood. The letter, under date of Ard; 
Rosshire, Scotland, Aug. 14, 1917, says in part: 

DEAR SISTER: 


3S 2ue Qe 


I was surprised that so m:\y 


fellows who are married were picked on the selective d>.\'t 
and especially those that were on farms and with depen t 
families. I am not sure but what they would have got © \¢ 


if I had not chosen this job over here. As this isn’t so} |, 
I much prefer this to the trenches. 

It does not begin to get dark until 10 p. m. and day)! it 
comes at 2 a. m. It seems queer to see so much dayli..\t, 
but in November and December they only have about si. +o 
eight hours of daylight. 


We have been working about three weeks, so am get ::ig 
toughened pretty well to hard work. I have been trois: 
ferred from No. 6 unit to No. 10, and it seems good t t 
where there is a good cook and plenty to eat. The vk 
in this unit is from the Augusta (Me.) Hotel, so he is some 


cook, and there are more fellows in this unit that I k: ww, 
so it seems much better. 

We are cutting Scotland pine and larch. This is id 
timber and it is being sawed into railroad ties for bri: ses 
and also for trench props. The weather has been exce!!ont 
here until the last week, when it “has been rather raiiy, 
We are located at present in canvas tents, but before cold 
weather comes shall be in a boarding house and cam). as 
they plan to build the camps before long. 

I am getting along fine and enjoying good health. I think 
this is a pretty healthy country. Ardgay is only a small 
town of probably 500 inhabitants, and nothing going on for 
amusements on account of the war. All the boys here are in 
the army and most of the girls are at work in the munitions 
factories. 

How I would enjoy being home and having some green peas 
etc. ; also some berries. There are none of them here except 
in private gardens, and they are very high in price and sell 
for 1s. 6d, per pound, or about 86 cents. You can get only 
a certain amount of sugar and foodstuffs, altho we get plenty 
of good, hearty food, and that is the main thing. . . . 

We are not under military rules, but it is hard to get away, 
as this is a Government contract. I signed up for a year, 
which expires June 15, 1918. 

We had our pictures taken here a short time ago for 
identification, so I guess there isn’t any chance to get away 
from this place even tho one were so disposed. 


BRITISH BUILDERS DISCUSS CONDITIONS AFTER WAR 


LIVERPOOL, ENG., Aug. 30.—The National Federation 
of Building Trades’ Employers of Great Britain and 
Treland held important meetings here recently with a 
view to preparing for reconstruction work in the build- 
ing trades after the war. The Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
in welcoming the delegates said the building trades had 
suffered probably more than any other by the war and 
when peace comes it would be one of the first requiring 
reconstruction. The most important part of the meet- 
ings consisted of discussion of a proposal to establish a 
builders’ national industrial parliament to promote the 
continuous and progressive improvement of the building 
industry, to realize its organic unity as a great national 
service, and to advance the status and well-being of all 
connected with it. 


RAID ON I. W. W. STOPS OPEN AGITATION 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 8.—Acting under secret orders 
from the department of justice at Washington, D. C., 
a squad of deputy United States marshals and _ secret 
service men raided the headquarters of the I. W. W. 
here this week at the Logan Hotel, headquarters of the 
labor agitators for several days. 

Members of the organization were detained as tlicy 
showed up at headquarters and papers and books in 
possession of the secretary were confiscated. For several 
weeks the activities of the Industrial Workers of ‘he 
World leaders have been under close scrutiny by ‘he 
department’s bureau of investigation. Scores of ‘ivld 
workers in the Northwest have devoted their undivi ‘ed 
- attention to alleged attempts on the part of the leaders 
to embarrass the Government in the conduct of the vr 
by strikes and other disturbances called in the name of 
labor. 

The raid has effectively stopped the open agitation 
Spokane and the surrounding territory and lumber) 1 
are making preparations to get their camps, which |: 
been shut down for several months, into operation ag 
With the I. W. W. situation in hand and the forest { 
under control it is believed that operations will soo: 
‘resumed in the woods. 
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“BURN WOOD,” IS COUNCIL'S PLEA 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 11.—‘‘Burn Wood’’ is 
mandate of a bulletin issued by the Wisconsin State Co 
cil of Defense with a view of overcoming the appre! 
sion created by the shortage of the supply of hard : 
soft coal. The bulletin is being published in every + 
and village thruout the State by distribution thru 
various county councils of defense, and reads as follo’ 


Coal is high and difficult to obtain. Wisconsin lake p: 
are receiving less than one-tenth as much coal this year . 
last. Unless the Federal Government takes control of 
mines there is certain to be a serious shortage of coal « 
even with Government control the season is so late that ‘)« 
supply will be inadequate, 

The situation is serious. Governor Phillip has wired 
President that drastic measures must be taken at once 
prevent extreme hardship in Wisconsin this winter. : 

Much suffering may be avoided if every one who can ‘? 
so will lay in a supply of wood. Thousands of farmers ©!) 
secure their winter fuel from timber on their own lan. 
Many families in villages and rural communities can pu'- 
chase wood close by at a nominal figure. 

Instead of waiting in uncertainty for coal, shoulder #1" 
axe and a saw, go into your timber patch and cut wood, « r 
buy it from a neighbor. Every one who does this thereby 
relieves by so many tons the great unfilled demand for coil. 

The practice of burning coal in Wisconsin is a compara- 
tively recent one. This year we must go back to the habiis 
of our fathers and burn wood, 
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SB‘THERE'S.NO PLACE LIKE HOME” aaa 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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At no other time in the history of the United States has the nation been 
so long “at war” without actual hostilities and losses as since a state of war 
with Germany was declared. We have been busily buying Liberty bonds, 
financing the Red Cross and supplying hospital units, recruiting our reg- 
ular army to its war force, taking our national guard into the Federal 
service and adopting the principle of universal military service; we have 
voted unheard of amounts for war purposes, and yet so far as the average 
citizen knows, America as a nation has not actually participated in nava 
or land battles. ; 

In view of these facts it is scarcely to be wondered at that many of us 
do not grasp to the full the significance of all these preparations. President 
Wilson in his Flag Day address said: “We are about to bid thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, it may be millions, of our men—the young, the 
strong, the capable men of the nation—to go forth and die beneath it (the 
flag) in fields of blood far away. .. .” 1n the opinion of well-informed 
persons, if the war continues a year or more America will bear the brunt 
of the fighting on the western front. Already she has contributed enor- 
mously in money and in materials for the conflict ; soon she will begin to 
contribute in men, fighting men. 

These facts must be driven home into the consciousness of all patriotic 
men and women of America; for the time of trial will come when our 
boys are in the trenches “somewhere in France ;’” when they are flying in 
our airplanes over the enemy’s armies and engaging in spectacular and 
sanguinary conflicts above the clouds. Once again America is to take up 
the gage of battle in defense of liberty, and once again the sacrifice and 
suffering of battle are to be brought home to American manhood and 
womanhood. 

America, tho possessed in abundance of all the sinews of war—men, 
money and materials—is handicapped by belated preparations and a long 
period of development of peace sentiment. She is handicapped also by 
the fact that her liberality and openheartedness have encouraged the influx 
of an immense population that has little knowledge and less sympathy with 
American institutions. Unfortunately also for America, she finds herself 
harboring within her bosom thousands upon thousands of persons who 
either have not formally renounced their allegiance to the country with 
which we are at war or who, tho they have in form renounced such 
allegiance, retain it in fact. We should be badly enough situated if this 
were all; but the enemy policy that at last has forced us into war has been 
so long in process of development that our country is filled with spies 
and intriguers, who find aid, comfort and sym- 


TRADE MARK 


LOYAL CITIZENS MUST MAKE THEIR CO 


MMUNITIES PULSATE WITH PATRIOTISM 


eigners either naturalized or unnaturalized ; and as a consequence surveil- 
lance as it is known in despotic countries is impracticable in this. It is 
contrary to the American spirit to counsel distrust of to arouse suspicion ; 
nevertheless in the present crisis it behooves every loyal American to take 
care lest in exercising his prerogative of criticising his Government he give 
his aid and support to enemy propaganda. America’s liberties are not 
endangered and are not likely to be endangered by the temporary transfer 
of extraordinary powers to the President ; consequently, there are not the 
same grounds for safeguarding the rights of citizens that exist in less 
free countries. 

The best protection for America and for American institutions is the 
patriotism of its citizens; and since our country has as adopted citizens 
many persons who have been unable to give up their former allegiance, 
tho they have sworn to do so, it becomes necessary that the fires of patriot- 
ism be made to burn more brightly on the hearthstones of native Ameri- 
cans. To win this war we have made many and shall be required to 
make more sacrifices ; for this reason as well as for many others we are 
bound to see that no treason or foreign intrigue is harbored among us. 
Citizenship now is burdened with obligations to which men of the present 
generation have not been accustomed. Hundreds of thousands of our 
best men must fight abroad that they may not be compelled to fight on 
our own soil. We who stay at home must protect our country from 
enemies who have found places among us; we must keep the fires of 
patriotism at white heat. Our attitude toward unnaturalized residents 
and toward naturalized citizens of foreign sympathies must during the 
war bear about the same relation to our attitude toward them in times 
of peace that the civil government bears toward the military. They are 


‘bound in times like the present to keep to themselves their sentiments with 


respect to the war; and we on our part are bound to see that no seeds of 
dissension are sown among those on whom the nation relies for support 
in its time of need. 

Every public meeting in these days should have a patriotic flavor. The 
President’s Flag Day address, as well as his various recent messages on 
the war, should be read in private and in public; and every practicable 
step should be taken to inspire in the breasts of citizens pride in our 
country’s history and achievements and confidence in its policies and 
purposes in the present war. We need all the teaching of patriotism by 
precept and example that we can get; and before our boys are on the 
firing lines in France every native born American at least should be con- 
vinced of the righteousness of our cause. Be- 





pathetic ears among their compatriots. This is 
unfortunate not alone for Americans—native 


INTELLIGENT PATRIOTISM 


cause some of us are unable to do our bit at the 
front we are bound to be all the more eager and 















born—but it is even more unfortunate for nat- 
uralized and patriotic Americans ; for often they 
will be the objects of unwarranted suspicion, and 
it will be difficult for the well-meaning patriot to 
be just to his naturalized neighbors. 

We have, in Russia, an example and a warning 
with respect to foreign intrigue. Heretofore 
America has had no system of recording for- 





J. B. Wess, of the Greenwood Lumber Co., Greenwood, 
Miss., is aetive in community building in his home town. 
\t a recent election of the Young Men’s Business Club, 
of Greenwood, Mr. Webb was chosen president. Two 
tickets were in the field and a fierce but friendly contest 
was waged for possession of the offices of the club for 
the year, Mr. Webb’s popularity is attested by the fact 
that he won with 192 votes over his rival with 104, run- 
ning ahead of all others on his ticket. Many amusing 
stunts were pulled off during the contest. It is under- 
stood that the Young Men’s Business Club is a new organi- 
zition, whieh after a membership drive started out with 
more than 300 members, but with a determination to make 
+ 500. While the ballots were being counted after the 
\oting several secretaries were kept busy writing out 
receipts for dues. As a part of the club’s campaign a 
‘Greater Greenwood Publicity Campaign Page 1917’? 
was carried in the Daily Commonwealth. On this page 
appeared advertisements of the leading merchants of 
“reenwood and in the center appeared a stirring appeal 
for cooperation among citizens thru the club. 


* * * 


IN A RECEN'T interview Seeretary Lane, explaining the 
operations of the Council of National Defense and the 
\dvisory commission, incidentally set down some of the 
acts to be considered in putting the country in a strong 
inilitary condition: ‘‘We can’t make war without fervor 
ind enthusiasm,’’ he said, ‘‘any more than we can run 
i revival meeting without them. There is no such thing 
us a cold-blooded democracy, and a democracy can’t 
make war eold-bloodedly. There is no passion that is 
manly that we should not use—pride, rivalry, the gang 
spirit, love of humanity, love of country. And the more 
proud, or vain, men are of working for the country, the 
better work we will get.’? 

* * * 


InrorMation placed before the Detroit Board of Com- 
meree by its president, A. A. Templeton, regarding the 
second training camp of officers’ reserve corps resulted 
in a number of applications. Commercial organizations 
thruout the United States are performing similar patriotic 
Service, The organization that neglects its opportuni- 
ties at this critical time is not typically American. 











If America and American ideals are what patriotic 
Americans believe them to be there is no country in 
the world to which a man should be more proud to 
own allegiance and none for which he should be 
more willing to fight. If persons of foreign birth 
living in America are not in sympathy with Ameri- 
can institutions and with America’s international 
policy their attitude must be charged to ignorance 
of our institutions and lack of understanding of our 
purposes in entering the war. It is inconceivable 
that the average man, knowing the limited outlook 
and scant opportunities for him in Germany, for 
example, as compared with those in America, could 
hesitate a moment in choosing to live in America. 
We know well enough that foreigners flock to our 
shores because they look upon America as a land 
of opportunity. Millions of them have found it in- 
deed their land of opportunity; but many of them 
have not learned that it is America’s institutions 
that make it the best land in the world for the aver- 
age man. 

Now is the time, late tho it is, for loyal Americans 
to make known to their foreign-born neighbors the 
facts regarding American institutions that give to 
America as a nation its distinctive qualities. These 
persons from across the sea must be made to under- 
stand that the liberties they enjoy are endangered 
by the growth of German imperialism, and that it Is 
for them as well as for themselves that our Ameri- 
Can boys are going back across the sea to fight. 
Hitherto it has been necessary for natives of many 
European countries to cross the ocean to find liberty 
for self-development, and they have made their 
homes in America and have prospered beyond their 
wildest dreams. Being unaware of the manner in 
which American liberties have been won and made 
secure, they fail to appreciate America’s attitude 
when her liberties are threatened. If they can be 
made to understand that America entered this war 
to protect her citizens from the aggressions and 
oppression of the absolutism from which our for- 
eign-born citizens and other foreign residents fled, 
it is to be presumed that they will realize their vital 
interest in America’s success. 

Hereafter our teaching of patriotism in the home 
and in the school must be more connected with the 
teaching of American history; for every liberty we 
enjoy is the result, it may be, of centuries of 
struggle; and no person ignorant of the history of 
the development of liberty as exemplified in Ameri- 
can institutions can be expected to realize the dan- 
ger that threatens them at the present time. Only 
the person who knows the danger he is in can be ex- 
pected to take steps for his protection; so those per- 
sons, whether they be citizens or not—foreign or 
native born—who have not yet been brought to 
understand American principles are unable to dis- 
tinguish between them and the principles of im- 
perialism. America’s schools and America’s patriots 
have here an opportunity for patriotic service and 
a duty to perform that is hardly secondary to that 
of serving in the trenches. 








diligent in the performance of our duties at home ; 
and we must see, we are bound to see, that thru 
no neglect of ours a single boy is sacrificed to the 
god of war. When we once realize that there is a 
very direct and vital relation between our conduct 
and the conduct of the war we shall be alert for 
opportunities to serve in the “home guard.” 





Park City, Utah, has raised a 100-foot pole from which 
Old Glory will wave hereafter. 
* * * 


THE MARSHFIELD (Ore.) lodge of the Royal Order of 
the Moose lately adopted a resolution providing that no 
member of the lodge serving the Government should be 
considered delinquent for nonpayment of dues; and this 
courtesy was extended to members having one or more 
sons in the service. 

* * * 


WitH Battery F, Sixth Artillery, Douglas, Ariz., is 
Private E. F. Hannah, jr., 13 years old, and E. F. Hannah, 
sr., of Springfield, Mo., claims he is the father of the 
youngest American soldier. About six weeks ago young 
Hannah applied and was accepted at the Springfield re- 
cruiting station. He was sent to Jefferson Barracks. 
His father secured his release. The next day the youth 
ran away and went to Tulsa. <A relative saw him at the 
recruiting office there. The result was his return to 
Springfield. May 1, young Hannah disappeared. Re- 
cently his father received a message saying he was an 
artilleryman. ‘‘I’ll make no attempt to get him back 
now,’’ Hannah said. ‘‘I guess he is the kind the army 
needs, even if he lacks five years of the required age.’’ 

* * * 


THE East Stroudsburg (Pa.) Board of Trade has lately 
refurnished its club rooms and fitted them in such a man- 
ner as to permit social features in connection with the 
club’s industrial work. The quarters now include a parlor 
and reading room, a billiard and game room, besides the 


assembly room, 
* * * 


THE STEELE County (Minnesota) Fair, held at Owa- 
tonna, included on its program a patriotic demonstration, 
lectures on food conservation, demonstrations in canning, 
a Red Cross demonstration and showed the boys and girls 
at work. In the same county a labor agent is employed to 
aid farmers and workers in getting together. A fair 
bureau is maintained and recently a speaker delivered a 
series of lectures on dairy subjects. ‘The Ellendale Farm- 
ers’ Club, in Steele County, voted to have an exhibit at the 
fair. These various activities afforded examples of the 
possibilities of codperation for development and progress 
in communities properly organized. 
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OF THE RETAILER 








‘‘Tf there is anything really pleasant to do around 
this town in summer,’’ a New Yorker remarked to me, 
‘‘everybody does it, and then it’s too crowded to be any 


fun.’’ We proved this by trying to get down to some 


of the beaches in order to escape the blistering inferno 
of those deep canons thru which New York flows. Sky- 
scrapers on all sides gather heat from a merciless sun 
all day long and then radiate it far into the night until 
the passerby gets soft and groggy like a candle that 
stands in a sunny show window until its semi-fluid con- 
dition has not enough stiffening left to keep it stand- 
ing upright, and it blobs over to one side and sheds 
maudlin tears of grease. It is so unlucky to be a New 
Yorker in summer that thousands of the poor ginks 
make most pathetic efforts to find a cool spot. Tackle 
the Staten Island ferry of an evening, for instance. 
The big boats leaving every few minutes and carrying 
thousands of people will be loaded until getting your 
hand up to scratch your ear requires brilliant tactics 
and a carefully planned campaign. As the boat moves 
out across the harbor over about six miles of salt 
water and the breeze plays across the deck you can 
almost hear the crackle of superheated human skins 
slowly approaching normal temperature. And when 
the boat docks only about one out of twenty-five gets 
off. The rest stay on board and ride back. Some of 
them, if their nickels hold out, stay on board far into 
the night and sail the harbor like the Flying Dutch- 
man without making port. 

Getting to the beaches is even more of a test of 
brute strength and superhuman endurance. I can think 
of nothing with which to compare the flowing crowds 
fighting their way to board a beach train unless it is 
the flying water in the rapids above Niagara or a 
stampede of steers down a runway at the Chicago 
stock yards. By the time the parboiled vacationist 
reaches the beach he is a roaring furnace with the man- 
ners and refinements of old Geronimo himself. He 
feels, like Stevenson, that no crime is complete enough 
to express his disapproval of human society. And 
then when he finds every square foot of beach occu- 
pied and the police beating the crowds back—but we 
haven’t the heart to pursue the subject further. 

Possibly there are not places enough near New 
York City to afford all the parched and crackling citi- 
zens who desire it a quiet and uncrowded outing. But 
I do know that certain ones by exercising a little 
originality have found pleasant and unfrequented pic- 
nie spots within easy distance of Manhattan Island. 
I was thinking of this fact when on board the Wash- 
ington Irving we were sailing up the Hudson River 
toward the capital of the Empire State. A person looks 
at scenery for a certain length of time, and then he 
has enough. Palisades and highlands may be finer than 
the hills along the Rhine; but after a while they get 
to looking like all the other natural bumps you have 
been seeing all your life, and then the gregarious 
human begins looking around for some person with 
whom he can discuss the war and Congress and rev- 
enue measures and the baseball season. I make a guess 
that every boat going up the Hudson sees its pas- 
sengers lining the rail during the first hour busily 
thinking up new and loud exclamations about the 
splendor of the natural beauty, which truly is splendid. 
Later the men of the party light cigars and wish the 
boat would show a little more speed. Sister Susie be- 
gins knitting soldiers’ sweaters. Aunt Jane produces 
a package of sandwiches with which to plug the clamor 
of Young America who begins to feel his engine pound 
for lack of sustenance. I suppose I saw more incipient 
sweaters and more sandwiches during this trip than 
I have seen in a month at any previous period of my 
humdrum chasing after lumber yards. 

Having observed the palisades dutifully I began 
looking around for some person with whom I might 
serape up an acquaintance. A Hoo-Hoo button indi- 
cated to me that its wearer might be a companion 
lumberman, so I ventured to make the usual observa- 
tions about the weather, the coolness on the water and 
the splendid scenery. Soon we were talking lazily 
along about anything that came into our minds just 
like empty-headed tourists who think they ought to be 
fascinated by the surroundings but who have to con- 
fess to themselves that their interest loses pep after 
they have heard companion tourists ask fifteen or 
twenty times if nature ain’t wonderful. 


An Odd Time in Retailing Lumber 


‘‘This is an odd time in the retailing of lumber,’’ 
remarked my companion, who, I guessed from his con- 
versation, is a veteran lumber salesman who has grad- 
uated into a place in his firm. ‘‘ Retailers are selling 
quite a bit, but they’re not satisfied. I don’t know 
what your experience has been, but I haven’t talked to 
a retailer for two months who hasn’t begun with a 
bear story about trade falling off on account of the high 
prices. But if you stay with them long enough for 
them to get chummy they tell you in confidence of 
some mighty good deal they pulled off two or three 
weeks ago.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ I remarked, ‘‘retailers are not alone in 
telling bear stories about bad business. I haven’t 
talked to anybody who isn’t in an anxious state of 
mind and whose anxiety doesn’t show up in uneasiness 
about his own business. With Congress spending money 
in figures so big they don’t mean anything to us and 
with events happening that may change the whole 
course of commerce it wouldn’t be natural if lumber- 
men didn’t feel that now is the time for all good men 
to worry about business. So they go ahead and worry 





when their profits are as big or bigger than usual.’’ 

At this point a short, thick set man with a round 
and parboiled face and only a narrow fringe of hair 
to indicate where his forehead left off and the back of 
his neck began and who had pricked up his ears when 
my companion began talking about lumber switched 
his chair around. 

‘‘Tf you don’t mind my saying it,’’ he said to me 
with a mildness that was half natural and half forced, 
‘‘T’m a retailer, and I tell bear stories about busi- 
ness. It’s not what I’m afraid of but what has actually 
happened that I talk about. My profits are not as big 
as usual, They’re a blamed sight smaller. It makes 
me more than half tired to hear somebody who isn’t 
up against it tell us what we ought to do. A banker 
down in New York told me I ought to take a large 
view of the matter. Hek! What does he mean by 
a large view? Does he mean that when I see I am 
going broke I ought to grin like a fool train butcher 
who says ‘Huh pheenuts, he he,’ and who seems to 
think it’s a big joke when you tell him to get to hek 
out of there with his ‘pheenuts’?’’ He stopped a 
minute while the wholesaler and I looked embarrassed. 
‘‘T don’t mind learning things,’’ he went on, ‘‘but I 
don’t care to be kidded.’’ 

I didn’t know just what to say. 

‘‘Well, I suppose I started this,’’ said .the whole- 
saler, ‘‘but I didn’t mean to slam you retailers. If 
you thought that was what I meant I apologize. Re- 
tailers are my best friends, and I couldn’t live with- 
out them; but it sometimes happens that people live so 
close to a business that they don’t see all sides of it 
the way an outsider does. And then it may be a good 




















“Getting your hand up to scratch your ear requires brilliant 
tactics” 


thing if some outside friend points out certain things 
to them.’’ 

There was a cold and ealeulating gleam in the re- 
tailer’s eye. 

“‘Tf you think you can tell me something about my 
business—’’ he began deliberately, but the wholesaler 
broke in: 

‘¢Not a word,’’ he said with a chuckle. ‘‘Not if you 
ask me that way. Far be it from me to start any 
rumpus. This is too pleasant a day, and I’m on a vaca- 
tion anyway. I apologize for everything. Let’s talk 
about the Government. ’’ 

The wholesaler paused to light a cigar while the 
retailer mopped his shining head with his handker- 
chief and seemed undecided whether to be belligerent 
or apologetic. 

‘‘Look here,’’ he said after a moment, ‘‘I guess the 
joke’s on me. I am worried, I admit. And when I 
think about it I don’t know just why. Part of my 
trade has fallen off, but I’m still making sales and 
making some money. I had a pretty big stock ordered 
before the prices jumped, and this has made me some 
extra profit. But I have a feeling that something isn’t 
right, and this is what makes me so touchy I sup- 
pose. Say! You don’t know me, and I don’t know 
you. If you can tell me something about the busi- 
ness of retailing that’ll get me straightened out I’ll 
agree to keep my temper. Say what you please.’’ 

‘‘That’s fair enough,’’ said the wholesaler, ‘‘but 
since I don’t know you how am I going to tell you 
where your methods are wrong?’’ 

‘“*That’s all right,’’ said the retailer. ‘‘You don’t 
know me, but you do know other retailers. Don’t aim 
it at me. Aim at the whole bunch.’’ 

‘“Well, let’s talk it over,’’ said the wholesaler. 
“*‘T don’t know it all, and neither do you. Been in 
the lumber business a good while?’’ 

‘¢Thirty-five years,’’ said the retailer. ‘‘Started in 
eur town with a stock of framing lumber I hauled 
in from a near by sawmill. I’ve seen all the local 
timber cut and the business increase until it’s a good 
many times bigger than it was that first year. If I 
don’t know retailing I don’t know anything. I haven’t 
worked with anything else or thought much about any- 
thing else.’’ 

‘*Got much competition?’’ asked the manufacturer. 


A Retailer’s Bear Story 

“*Well, no; none to speak of. It isn’t competition 

that worries me. I think I know how to handle that. 
I believe I know what to do for most any kind of 
business trouble except this kind I’m having this 
year, and blamed if I know what it is. That’s what 
seares me. It’s like dreaming that you’re trying to 
run to get away from a mad bull and your legs won’t 
work. Trade is not what it was. People are talking in 
a worried way. If you pin them down they’re doing 
pretty well, but they’re afraid to go ahead with thei: 
building. I’ve argued with a few of them, but they 
always get mad, and I lose a bill. I don’t argue with 
anybody any more, for I can’t afford to lose any mor 
bills. But if I try to follow out this policy I’m up 
against it when some fellow asks for advice about 
whether to build or not. I try to tell him that all 
things considered he’d better build now rather than 
to wait, and the first thing I know we’re having an 
argument and he goes away mad.’’ 
_“‘That is hard luck,’’ said the wholesaler. ‘‘You’re 
like a man who is trying to straighten a dent out of 
the wash boiler without waking the baby. You’re sort 
of at a standstill. I suppose you’re one of the men 
who nearly choked to death a year or two ago when 
the President said the trouble with business was 
psychological?’’ 

The retailer got purple. 

‘‘Doggone it,’’ he said, ‘‘are you trying to kid 
me? I can understand plain English, I guess, and | 
know that business is good when people buy things 
and bad when they don’t. When I ask for business 
help I want it to have something to do with business. 
I don’t know what psychological depression is, and 
I don’t believe anybody else does. I suppose it’s some- 
thing like this fool artistic temperament that my wife 
says she has. As nearly as I can make out it’s a con 
venient excuse for not getting dinner when she doesn't 
want to.’’ 

‘“Well, it does work that way sometimes,’’ said the 
wholesaler with 2 grin. ‘‘But there are a good many 
more angles to business than just buying and selling 
and anything that makes a man buy ‘or refuse to buy 
is a part of business. If a man’s wife runs off 
with the chauffeur just before he closes the deal 
for a house bill that has a very direct bearing on 
business. And you as a lumberman must take. ac 
count of the fact and regulate your selling campaign 
accordingly. Business is getting complex, not be 
cause the fundamental principles are different but 
because the old rough and ready methods are too rough 
and not ready enough to satisfy modern demand. Busi 
ness has changed just as war has changed. You wouldn’{ 
think of sending our armies against the Germans with 
flintlocks and smoothbore cannon. And still the funda 
mental principles of warfare haven’t changed a whole 
lot since Cesar fought the Gauls. To meet the oppos 
ing army on ground favorable for the fight and to 
destroy or demoralize it are the things that the gen- 
erals in this war are trying to do just as Alexander and 
Hannibal and Grant did. Airplanes and barrage fire 
and periscopes are new, to be sure, but they have to 
be used to accomplish the basie purpose of overwhelm 
ing the enemy.’’ 

‘*T take it then that you think retailing is getting 
behind with its methods,’’ the retailer said suspiciously. 
cc Well, ul leave it to you,’’ said the wholesaler. 

How many devices have you as a retailer of lumber 
worked out for the improvement of your business in the 
last thirty-five years?’’ : 

**Well,’’ said the retailer, ‘‘it’s changed a blame: 
sight. I don’t hardly know my own place any more. 
I don’t know just what I’ve fixed up, myself—’’ 


How One Wholesaler Views the Situation 

‘‘I don’t want to be nasty about this,’’ said the 
wholesaler, ‘‘and maybe you’re an exception. But | 
know retailers who refused to build sheds until their 
customers wouldn’t buy from them. Then they put 
up the sheds, but they talked and acted as tho th: 
general public had handed them an awful dirty one in 
bringing them to it. I know others who refused to 
help in a eredit rating system until the other mer- 
chants fairly forced them into it. Some refused to put 
in sensible bookkeeping systems or even. order ticket 
machines until they were about to bust because thou- 
sands of dollars of stuff got out of the yard without 
being charged. Some have refused to have anything to 
do with associations. Others have refused to ove1 
haul their delivery systems even tho these systems 
were losing them both money and trade. A whole 
lot of them are cussing advertising as the ruin of busi- 
ness, and a show window to their minds is the badge of 
a lunatic. Not a few are yelling about service, mean 
ing planning helps, as:the canker worm that is going 
to blight honest, manly trade. A whole lot of them 
are going to continue yelling about it until mail order 
concerns force them to it or to bankruptey. And as 
for the matter of making a detailed survey of the 
community to determine what kind of stock to carry 
and what sort of advertising to do, the very mention 
of it sets them to gnawing the corner of the desk.’’ 

‘‘Sufferin’ snakes!’’ said the retailer. ‘‘Do you 
expect every retailer to grab every hair-brained scheme 
to his bosom and try it instanter? I may be an old 
fogey, but I’ve still got a business—and that’s some- 
thing I wouldn’t have if I’d done every fool thing 
I’ve been urged to try out. I want to tell you from 
long experience that you can’t control the volume of 
business more than the merest trifle. All this talk of 
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creative salesmanship is tomfoolery. If a business 
man had it in his power to make his business bigger 
if he wanted to he’d do it, of course. But the sources 
of trade are outside of trade itself, and aside from 
helping a man with a little advice when he asks for it 

- calling attention to some special bargain a dealer 
can’t influence the kind or volume of trade very much.’’ 

‘‘You’re partly right there and partly wrong,’’ said 
the wholesaler. ‘‘Some people talk about creative ad- 

rtising and ‘salesmanship as tho it were a sort of 
magician’s wand that could be used to make people 
iuy when they didn’t need lumber. Other people think 

s all foolishness. It’s neither one. You can see for 
yourself that two dealers, equally shrewd at buying and 
stock keeping, don’t come out the same thru the course 
of years of business. One goes ahead of the other. He 
knows how to ereate business. ’’ 

‘‘Well, of course some men do better than others—’’ 
began the retailer, but the wholesaler interrupted. 

‘*You bet they do,’’ he said, ‘‘and it isn’t an acci- 
dent, either. They are the fellows who are on the 
job, who spend some time thinking about how they can 
iit their business more exactly to the community. The 
average retailer has the wrong attitude toward his 
business. ”’ 

‘‘What do you mean, attitude?’’ asked the retailer. 

‘‘He has thought the community owed him a living. 
He looked at his business as a meal ticket. Maybe I’m 
too hard on retailers as a class, but I’m thinking of 
several I know personally. Retailing has been too 
easy for the good of the retailers.’’ 

The retailer raised both hands above his head and 
swore in helpless rage between clenched teeth. 

‘‘When anybody tells me that,’’ he managed to say 
when he became partly coherent, ‘‘I want to bust his 
dome to see what color the sawdust in it is. Retailing 
easy! Blankety blankety blank.’’ (Clouds of hissing 
vapor, flashes of fire, thick smoke.) ‘‘ Retailing easy! 
I wish to heck you had to do what I do for just one 
month. Just one month. Then if you didn’t think 
stoking a boiler was a Sunday school pienie in com- 
parison I’d forfeit a million dollars to charity and 
earn it carrying hod at two bits a day.’’ 

‘‘Hasy there,’’ said the wholesaler good naturedly. 
‘That was a pretty hot one to spring all at once. I 
didn’t say you’d had a pleasant time, and I suppose 
no kind of a time is easy that isn’t pleasant. But I 
mean that retailing is easy in the sense that retailers 
up to within a short time have been able to get by 
with the methods that were handed down to them 
ready worked out. They bought stock and waited for 
business. They collected in the old way. They didn’t 
have to wear out a single brain cell thinking out new 
methods. They competed only with each other, so 
they could keep on using the old methods and could 
charge prices that would cover costs and still leave a 
profit. They didn’t need to offer much service, for no 
other ageney was in the field to compete with them on 
service. All this has been changed lately since the 
mail order boys have been educating the public to fur- 
nished plans and guaranteed prices. Retailers have 
gotten so used to the old ways when they had it all 
their own way that it hurts horribly to find that the 
old methods are coarse stuff that doesn’t get results 
much better than eating soup with a fork.’’ 

‘*Gee whiz!’’ said the retailer. ‘‘ You must have 
found a new outlet for your lumber. Selling it to the 
mail order houses? I always wondered where they 
got their stuff. You must not care for retail trade any 
more. ’’ 


Must Succeed by Offering Better Service 


‘*On the contrary,’’ said the wholesaler, ‘‘I do eare 
a great deal for it. I make all my sales to retailers 
and none to mail order houses. It is to my interest to 
have retailers succeed. But they must succeed by offer- 
ing better service than the mail order men do. This 
matter of trying to beat the mail order men by bull- 
dozing wholesalers into refusing to sell them stock is 
childish at best. If your yard men tried to make you 
pay them more money and prevented by force your 
hiring other men you’d be yelling to the governor for 
military aid. But I don’t see that the two cases are 
so different. If you want to beat these mail order men 
and the other competing influences it’s up to you to 
inake people want what you’ve got instead of trying to 
make it impossible for other agencies to compete with 
vou. 
' _ Go on,’’ said the retailer dully. ‘‘How’m I to do 
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“Fool artistic temperament that my wife says she has” 


‘‘How have you tried?’’ asked the wholesaler. 

‘¢Well, I’ve advertised more this summer than I ever 
did before. And it hasn’t got me a thing.’’ 

‘¢T suppose you said you had lumber, lime and cement 
and that you gave prompt attention to all orders?’’ 

‘“Sure I did. And I told people that this really was 
a good time to build.’’ 

‘‘Did you go to much pains to prove that?’’ 

‘‘Well, no. I don’t suppose I did. But people ought 
to have a little sense. They ought to know some things 
without being told.’’ 

‘‘Sure they do. But it’s the business of the re- 
tailer to know which things those are. This has been 
a peculiar year. War and high prices have pulled to- 
gether in favor of economy, and a good many people 
think that if they simply do not spend money they are 
being economical. They don’t stop to think that trne 
economy may and usually does mean the spending of 
money. I’ll bet that not 10 percent of retailers have 
laid stress in an advertising campaign on the desirabil- 
ity of building barns and eribs and granaries to store 
the summer’s crops in. They’ve lost one of the great- 
est opportunities of this decade. Others have allowed 
a good deal of their business to be lost because they 
haven’t combatted the prevailing notion that lumber 
is too high in price to be used in building. This has 
been a real obstacle in the way of speculative build- 
ing. But it doesn’t operate in the case of farmers. 
Money is in that case a comparative standard of value. 
The man who builds a house to rent compares the cost 
of the house with what he can realize on it in the way 
of rent. If he can’t raise the scale of rents he can’t 
afford to pay the higher prices asked for material and 
labor that go into the house. A farmer can’t measure 
things in that way. He has to measure the cost of his 
buildings in terms of farm produce. If he could afford 
to build barns two years ago he certainly can afford 
to build them now. 

‘‘Everybody knows that farm produce is bringing 
higher prices now than it did then, but apparently few 
retailers have thought of using these facts in a creative 





American Farmers Have A 


World-Wide Market. 


The world is depending on American 
farmers for food. Good buildings will help 
you prevent loss and will increase your 
surplus for the market. Investment now in 
better buildings is wise. 


Good Farm Buildings Mean Bigger Crops. 


Sanitary hog houses make bigger hog 
profits. Chicken houses, built so that rats 
and moisture stay outside, mean bigger egg 
yield and more broilers. A concrete-walled 
cow stable will keep your stock cooler in 
summer and warmer when winter comes, with 
bigger milk and butter profits. 

Whether it is a single 2x4 or a bill of ma- 
terials for a barn, your order will have our 
most careful attention. Our plan service will 
help you decide on the best design for your 
purpose. 

Your dollar is bigger than for years back. 
A bushel of wheat or a pound of pork will 
buv more buildins supplies today than ever 
hefore. Now is the time to build food-con- 
serving and labor-saving farm structures. 


J.C. Bay Lumber Co. 
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A LUMBER COMPANY'S PRACTICAL ADVERTISEMENT 





advertising campaign. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, I believe, has had ecards out 
showing comparative costs of building in terms of 
bushels of grain and the like, and I know of one big 
line yard concern in the Northwest that has used this 
kind of stuff in its advertising. Since it had a story in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I believe other retailers 
have copied it. But I am guessing that the great bulk 
of retailers have let this slip, too.’’ 

**Just what do you mean by the cost of building in 
terms of bushels of grain?’’ asked the retailer. 


Arguments That Convince the Consumer 


‘*I’ll give you a concrete instance,’’ said the whole- 
saler. ‘‘Thompson Yards (Inc.) heard the story that 
has gotten familiar to all retailers this summer that 
lumber is too high in price to be used. So they got 
out a series of ads showing that on the basis of price 
this has been the best time to buy lumber. ‘In 1914,’ 
one of the ads ran, ‘it took 705 bushels of wheat to buy 
this barn, while at the present time it only requires 
351 bushels to buy it.’ That is the kind of talk that 
compels a farmer to listen. Lumber had advanced in 
price between 1914 and 1917. The barn cost about 40 
percent more this year than it did in 1914. But the 
price of wheat in the same time had advanced 185 per- 
cent. About the same showing was made by corn, oats, 
barley, flax and pork. After going over the list and 
verifying the comparative prices a farmer would get 
a new idea about relative costs. It helps get him over 
that panic that strikes people when they see prices 
going up on the things they: must buy. Add to this 
comparative cheapness when reckoned in bushels in- 
stead of dollars the further fact that the buildings 
erected will save a good percentage of the crops that are 
usually lost and that this waste is worth more this year 
than it has been during the life of the present genera- 























“You can talk to them until you are blue in the face” 


tion and you have a selling argument made up of facts 
that are hard to get around. There is no hocus pocus in 
them, for they can be verified by market records.’’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose that’s so,’’ said the retailer grudg 
ingly. ‘‘But my customers are a crabbed lot. You can 
talk to them until you’re blue in the face, and they 
get more and more obstinate.’ 

‘‘Maybe you went at them the wrong way,’’ sug- 
gested the wholesaler. ‘‘A good many people have 
learned from experience not to expect a really sound 
business suggestion from a retail merchant. They ex- 
pect the retailer to fix up a scheme that will make him 
a wad of money. They haven’t forgotten the old ‘pub- 
lic be damned’ attitude of business big and little of a 
few decades ago. Getting them over it may be a slow 
business, but it may not be so slow after all. The trou- 
ble with most retailers is that they are too ready to do 
just the way all the other retailers do, and conse- 
quently a few methods get worked to death. It is a 
good thing to try finding a new way of approach to 
those customers who are able to build and who would 
be benefited by building but who simply refuse to build. 
If a man hunts hard enough and is sincere in his desire 
to be of real help to his customers he’ll very often 
find a way. But if he sits back and looks on his neigh- 
borhood as something that owes him a living he’ll be 
very apt to take over the old methods of his fathers 
and never change them until some combination of cir 
cumstances threatens him with ruin. A retailer needs 
to be conservative and not to run off after every 
novelty. But he needs also to be wide awake and ready 
to see a possibility before it knocks him senseless.’’ 

At this point I was thinking of the droves of people 
in New York all trying to get to the beaches and conse- 
quently making each other miserable. I thought also of 
the original and imaginative persons who found other 
and in many ways inferior places for their outings but 
who had a cool, restful and pleasant time because they 
were not harried by crowds of other people who were 
trying to do the same things they were doing. I men- 
tioned something about this as being similar to the 
finding of new methods and approaches in the selling of 
lumber. 

‘«That is very true,’’ said the wholesaler. ‘‘I sup- 
pose the main approaches in the retailing business have 
been discovered. A man can’t afford to neglect them. 
But it very often happens that by looking out new 
lines and new ways of advertising and by taking ad- 
vantage of circumstances that come to light thru the 
careful study of the local customers a man can supple- 
ment the regular lines of trade with,a comfortable ad- 
dition. It is likely to give him a command of the sit- 
uation that will make it impossible for unusal condi- 
tions to floor him.’’ 

‘¢Well, you haven’t convinced me a bit,’’ said the re- 
tailer. ‘‘But my boy is in business with me now, and 
he’s been bothering me to let him try out some fool ad- 
vertising notions. Just to prove you’re wrong I’m 
going to tell him to go ahead with it. I’ll prove I’m 
right, and if by any chance it does boost business it’ll 
help out during the fall and winter. But then of course 
it ll not.’’ 


THE HALLMARK of really big men is their ability to 
drive right into the heart of a subject without unneces 
sary words. Pages and volumes have been written about 
Belgium, but about all that the average man needs to 
know is summed up in a fact-story of less than 200 words 
recently related by Herbert C. Hoover. He said that 
Belgium is about as large as Maryland, containing at the 
outbreak of the war 10,000,000 people, who had to import 
80 percent of their food; that in four weeks the country 
was hemmed in by a wall of bayonets on one side and a 
line of battleships on the other; that its food supplies 
were taken away into Germany, its railroads seized, its 
newspapers, telegraphs, telephones and every other means 
of communication taken away; its intellectual and social 
life stopped, and every person who remained alive con- 
fined to his own commune. As a climax many of its men 
were taken into Germany and set at compulsory labor, 
the first instance of the enslavement of white people in 
more than 400 years. Mr. Hoover closed with an earnest 
plea for every American to help win the war by pra: 
ticing each day, at every meal, a reasonable economy in 
food. We are living in the midst of plenty this year, hit 
famine is just across the seas, and next year, or two 
years hence, we may ourselves face privation unless we 
realize the necessity of food economy today and adjust 
our habits to provide for tomorrow. ; 
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RETAILERS MAKE A NEW RECORD IN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


(Continued from the Front Page) 


Ohio, and then explained the progress made at several 
different meetings that the board of directors had held 
in the first few months. The secretary explained the cam- 
paign for new members that had been carried on, several 
hundred copies of the association’s articles of agreement 
and declaration of principles having been mailed to 
prospective members and much other literature being 
given widespread circulation. About 600 copies of the 
Monthly Letter have been mailed. to members and pros- 
pective members, and the lumber trade journals have 
helped materially by publishing articles prepared by the 
secretary, giving the association great publicity and ex- 
plaining to prospective members everywhere just what the 
organization stands for and what it expects to accomplish 
for the good of the retail phase of the lumber trade. He 
gave a detailed report of meetings held in soliciting new 
members. The report of the meetings is as follows: 

Feb. 5—President Robinson and the secretary appeared be- 
fore two gatherings of dealers in this city (Chicago) and se- 
cured at that time twenty-three members. 

Feb. 6—Directors Claney, Schroeder and L. L. Barth, with 
the secretary, appeared before the dealers in Milwaukee and 
secured eleven members. 

Feb. 8—vVice President Seidel and the secretary appeared 
before a few of the dealers in St. Louis and called person- 
ally upon several, but secured only four members at that 
time. 

March 19—The secretary appeared before dealers in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., and secured promises of five dealers for member- 
ship, but only one has fulfilled his promise. 

March 21—Vice President Diebold and the secretary ap- 
peared before a few of the dealers in Pittsburgh, Pa., but 
was unable at that time to secure more members than had 
already affiliated. 

March 27—The secretary appeared before all the dealers in 
Toledo and received assurances, later carried out, of a goodly 
membership from that city. 

March 30—Appeared before dealers of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and secured eight memberships. 

April 8—Appeared before dealers of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
received assurances of a few more members, altho most of the 
local association members were already National association 
members. 

April 4—Called personally on four dealers of Niagara 
Falls, securing promises from all for consideration of mem- 
bership. Two have since been secured by Director De 
Laplante. 

April 5—Appeared before dealers of Erie, Pa., where Vice 
President Diebold had preceded me and several memberships 
were secured, besides organizing a local association. Other 
memberships were secured on this visit. 

April 24—Apnpeared before convention of Western Tllinois 
Lumbermen’s Club in Keokuk, Iowa. No memberships so- 
licited. 

April 25—-Appeared before a few of the dealers in Kansas 
City, but no memberships secured, altho those at the meeting 
passed a resolution recommending favorable action by their 
association as a whole. 

April 26—-Apneared before the dealers of St. Tosenh, Mo., 
but could not interest them sufficiently to securing their mem- 
berships. 

April 27——-Attempted to appear with L. T.. Barth before 
dealers in Rockford, Tll., but owing to lateness of train 
found meeting over. However, Mr. Barth nresented the mat- 
ter favorably, as evidenced by six memberships secured later. 

Mav 2—President Robinson and the secretary appeared be- 
fore Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Ontario, in Wind- 
sor, Ont. 

May 7—Appeared before dealers in South Bend, Ind., but 
secured no memberships. 

May S8—Appeared before dealers in Fort Wayne, Ind., but 
secured no memberships. 

May 9—Stopped on way thru Indianapolis and had 
luncheon with a few of the members of our association in 
that city. Appeared that evening before dealers in Terre 
Haute, Ind., but secured no memberships. 

May 19—Appeared before dealers in Evansville. Tnd., and 
secured their promise of memberships, which they later ful- 
filled. 

May 11—Director Brown and the secretary appeared be- 
fore dealers in Lexington, Ky., and secured the memberships 
of seven. 

May 14—Apneared with Director Brown before the dealers 
in Louisville, Ky., all of whom are members of the National 
association. 

May 15—Arranged for meeting of members and of non- 
members who were prospects in Cincinnati, but circum- 
stances prevented such meeting, altho one more member 
was secured there. 

May 16—Appeared before several dealers in Columbus. 
Ohio, but secured no members, altho a resolution was passed 
at this meeting to recommend it favorably to their local 
association for all to join. 

May 17—Called on several dealers in Akron, Ohio, but se- 
cured no memberships and but little encouragement. 

May 31—Appeared at luncheon before dealers who are Na- 
tional association members in Minneapolis, and in the after- 
noon before dealers who are National association members in 

St. Paul, explaining our work to them, and in the evening 
before a_ joint meeting of both St. Paul and Minneapolis deal- 
ers in Minneapolis. Directors Meloné and Burns assisted 
at all of these meetings. 

June 1—Appeared with Director Melone before a number 
of line vard dealers in Minneapolis and presented to them the 
work of our association. No memberships were solicited at 
that time, but the board of directors later directed that an 
invitation be extended to such yards to join with us, but to 
date none have done so. 

Secretary Bowen said that there had been a most cor- 
dial feeling expressed toward the new association by seere- 
taries of other lumber organizations, manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing, who have offered assistance in 
the way of codperative work. He said that already much 
assistance had been given members in getting old orders 
shipped and in other ways straightening out tangles with 
the shipper or the carrier. The American Car Service 
Commission of the Council of National Defense was 
requested to assist the retailer in securing more ears for 
lumber shipments, especially from the South, and this 
relief was given until the Government asked preference 
in taking care of its needs from the mills. Assistance to 
the carriers and the members was rendered thru testimony 
given before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
matter of a proposed reconsignment charge on transit car 
shipments. Attention has been given to the matter of cor- 
rected ratings of members in the Credit Corporation pub- 
lications and the publishers have assured their codperation. 

The present membership was given as 287 concerns, 
all of whom, except eleven, have paid their membership 
dues. The present membership is as follows: 


Buffalo and suburbs..... 18 Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 13 
Chicago and suburbs..... 23 Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 21 
Cincinnati and suburbs... 11 Niagara Palis, N. Y..... 2 
ee a ee 17 Dalate, MINN. 2.0 2:50 6 
Dayton, Ohio: .....60 00.0005 10 Pittsburgh and suburbs... 34 
BDU Gn s:0.9 00S whch 5 22 Rochester, N. Y..... 5) Om 
Erie, Pa., and suburbs... 8 ROCKIONO AT. chisnsncvss 6 
Evansville, Ind. ........ Saginaw, Bich. ........ I 
yrand Rapids, Mich..... Ee Os wigs wow ae f 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 19 St. Paul, Minn. .....062% 10 
DORN, By... <0 v0.00 00 7 OIRO; SPMIO: one 0000 5008 15 
SPOUIBVENIE, HY. 2.00 vce 20 


The report stated that the association had encourag- 
ing prospects in Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., and that 
there was a likelihood of gaining more members from 
other large cities, especially Minneapolis and Duluth. The 
smaller cities have not as yet been canvassed and a large 
membership is expected when this work is undertaken. 

It was stated by Secretary Bowen that both the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Department of Justice 
had been supplied with copies of the association’s Articles 
of Agreement and Declaration of Principles and other 
matter for their information, which had been acknowl- 
edged by the respective departments. Altho the associa- 
tion has progressed. satisfactorily for the few months 
that it has been in existence, the report said, there was 
still a wide field to cover, in many directions, and plans 
had been made to push this work energetically. Secretary 
Bowen closed his report by thanking all those who had 
coéperated with him in the work of the association, 
which has as its aim the betterment of the retail lumber 
business thruout the whole United States. 


The President’s Sentiments 


In beginning his report President Robinson said he 
felt like a small child whose eyes are just opening to the 
wonderful possibilities of the future and that there was 
every reason to believe that a national organization of 
retail lumber dealers, coéperating with different State, 
district, city and retail organizations, as well as with 
manufacturers and wholesalers, could obtain far better 
results in many matters than the other associations 
working in their own individual way. President Robin- 
son said that there was no doubt that the net results 
secured so far were even greater than the report of 
Secretary Bowen showed and that the records of the 
association contained many proofs of benefits procured 
that had not been mentioned. President Bowen said that 
he had two recommendations to make, one that the annual 
meeting be held the second Tuesday in September instead 
of the second Tuesday in March as the association articles 
provided, the other that the annual dues of the association 
should be so pro-rated as to produce greater revenue 
for the organization: (The dues were increased to a 
greater degree than President Robinson’s recommendation 
later on in the meeting when general discussion on the 
subject was held.) 

In the future, President Robinson said he would like 
to see the association broaden out to cover some of the 
following lines: 

Traffic Work—A traffic bureau that would facilitate the 
delivery of cars which would not only assist the retail 
dealer, but would help bring the members in closer touch 
with the manufacturers’ associations. 

Grading Rules—The members come in direct contact -with 
the users of lumber, and should therefore have a voice in the 
determining of grades. 

Legislative Committee—The association should have a 
special legislative committee for work in cities, State and 
national legislative bodies. 

Educational Committee—A committee to foster educational 
features for dealers and the public, such as the building mate- 
rial exhibits in Detroit and Chicago. 

President Robinson said that the organization should 
have a more clearly defined policy relative to codperative 
work with local and State retail organizations in such 
a way that the National may be looked upon as a parent 
body without any detrimental effects upon the separate 
organizations, but instead a help to enlarge their own 
fields of usefulness. He closed by extending his thanks 
to officers and members for their splendid support and the 
local entertainment committee for the fine arrangements 
that had been made. He said that the suggestions that 
he made were only a few of the possible association activ- 
ities and made a plea that the members put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel and make the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association a powerful united body that would 
prove a benefit to the lumber world. 

Strong Advice to Retailers 

Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., who is one of the 
best known retailers of lumber in the country, and also 
one of the best informed on the problems of the retailer, 
in speaking on the subject ‘‘Whv the Retail Lumber 
Business Suffers in Comparison With Other Lines, and 
the Remedies for It’’ told in foreeful language many 
ways wherein other lines, by aggressive methods, had 
outstripped lumber dealers in the chase for business, 
and how the lumber dealer must awaken and adopt 
similar live merehandising methods, if he intends to 
stay in the race. [The address of Mr. Seidel appears 
in full on page 39 of this issue. ] 

The address of Mr. Seidel was followed by one on 
‘What the Needs of the Retail Lumber Dealers Are 
in Municipal, State and National Legislation and How 
They Can Be Obtained’’ by Warren J. Duffy, of Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Duffy, who is a leading lawyer of Toledo, 
is not only an authority on the subject of legislation 
as related to the needs of business, but he has made a 
special study of the lumber business and knows its 
legislative needs thoroly. Mr. Duffy is one of the best 
known authorities on the subject of lien laws and had 
considerable to do in the formation of the present lien 
law in Ohio. [His address in full appears on pages 42 
and 43 of this issue. ] 

Material and Other Needs of the Retailer 

A very strong and illuminating talk was given by 
W. R. Hudson, one of the leading retailers of Detroit, 
Mich. In treating the subject ‘‘The Retail Lumber 
Dealers Need Solicitors to Secure Their Business for 





Them’’ he not only denounced the soliciting practice 
as unethical and degrading, but he dwelt at length upon 
the ethics of the retailer, describing the scope of work 
and just what the honest retailer should do and should not 
do in his relations in the competitive field. Mr. Hudson 
possessed a very able delivery and the ideas he expressed 
were just as good as his manner of exposition. [The 
paper of Mr. Hudson is published in full on page 41. | 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, who is the father of the 
present organization and who has given untiringly of his 
time during the last few months in fostering the body, 
which, as a national organization for retail lumber deal- 
ers, has a broad field and a wide avenue for success, was 
the next speaker. Perhaps Mr. Hines, who during « 
period of many years has been a frequent and able 
speaker at different lumber conventions and meetings, 
never spoke more fervently in his life. The meeting was 
so well attended, for the first annual, and the enthusiasm 
so pronounced that Mr. Hines could see before him the 
first concrete results of an idea that he originated and 
fostered, and it was with much gratification that he spoke 
to the members. Mr. Hines prefaced his address, ‘‘ Why 
There Is Many Times a Lack of Unity Between Mills 
and Retail Dealers and How It Can Be Overcome,’’ with 
a few words which plainly told how deeply he felt and 
how gratified he was over the way the new organization 
was progressing. [The address of Mr. Hines appears 
in full on pages 41 and 42.] 

The only other matter of business attended to during 
the morning session was the appointment by President 
Robinson of the following committees: 

Auditing—W. A. C. Miller, Detroit, Mich., chairman ; Ralph 
sond, Chicago; C. B. Woodruff, Duluth, Minn.; C. B. Stearns, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Resolutions—George N. Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman ; 
John A. Rehies, St. Louis, Mo.; William Ryan, Toledo, Ohio ; 
E. Jurgens, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nominating Committee—L. L. Barth, Chicago, chairman ; 
Joseph O'Neill, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles Breitweiser, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; John F. McDonald, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The first speaker at the afternoon session was W. G. 
Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., former secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Hollis 
appeared before the meeting to make a proposal that 
the organization establish a consumers’ magazine, a pub- 
lication to be national in character and so edited as to 
interest every member of the household. While the pur- 
poses of the magazine would be to increase the sale of 
lumber and lumber products thru interesting consumers 
in building materials, both exterior and interior, and 
explain their proper uses, it would not be the intention 
that lumber would be the subject most talked about; in- 
stead, the magazine would be more of a community 
development and home building publication that would 
be so edited that it would interest the home owner or the 
prospective home owner in many different ways. Mr. 
Hollis prefaced his proposal by a review of conditions 
surrounding the retailing of lumber as he has judged them 
during his twenty-seven years’ connection with retail 
lumber dealer association work, citing many things that 
the lumberman has done and has not done in the further 
promotion of his business. 

In detailing the field of activity he proposed, Mr. Hol- 
lis said: 

To accomplish what I am going to propose it will be nec 
essary to organize a corporation which would have for its 
object a service to the entire lumber trade; its income to be 
devoted to such services to the trade as are not now possible 
thru any organized body in the lumber industry. It should 
be understood at the outset that all profits of such corpora 
tion should be conservatively and legitimately expended in 
the interests of the lumber trade as a whole. Such a corpo 
ration could be formed under the laws of Illinois, which per 
mit incorporation at a nominal expense when the organizz- 
tion is not primarily for profit. 

_And now as to the possible activities of such a corporation. 
First, a consumers’ magazine, a magazine of national char 
acter, designed to reach the consumer with its contents ad- 
dressed to him and his family. Such a magazine should con- 
vey to its readers, in a manner designed to interest and not 
displease, the story of the lumber business, with much in 
formation along lines not now familiar to the average con 
sumer; and, in addition to this, it should convey desirable 
information about the building of new homes, how to beau- 
tify old ones, how to secure more comfort in them _and many 
other things of real value to him. There should be a de- 
partment for the boys to show them many things that they 
can make with tools out of wood, and how to do them; a de- 
partment for the girls, carrying to them the message of the 
times ; a department of domestic economy for the wives and 
mothers ; also each issue should contain a little good but light 
reading in the way of a story which would be of interest to 
every member of the family. The magazine should not be 
published oftener than once a month, and should be sold to 
retail dealers for free distribution at a price which would be 
so attractive as to induce all retailers to distribute it lib- 
erally among their customers. A 

f 10,000 retail dealers should each distribute 100 copies 
a month it would mean at once a million circulation for the 
magazine. At the outset a rule should be made that this 
magazine should not be available at the minimum price to 
retail dealers not belonging to some State or interstate retail 
dealers’ lumber association, the idea being to make this pub- 
lication so valuable to the retail trade that we might con- 
fidently look forward to the time in the near future when 
the membership of such associations would be co-extensive 
with the number of dealers in the territory occupied. 1 
expect that, in cities of 25,000 and over, dealers would take 
more than 100 copies each a month, so that we could rea- 
sonably expect in the course of time to make the circulation 
much more than a million copies, and as well known to the 
public as The Saturday Hvening Post. 

Naturally, such a magazine circulated in such a way would 
command the very highest type of national advertising, which 
should not only meet the expense of its publication, but pro- 
duce such a profit as would liberally finance such an or- 
ganization, which moneys should be conservatively and prac- 
tically expended in some of the following ways. 

He then cited such avenues as the traffic bureau, a 
department of grading and inspection, legislative depart- 
ment, legal department, insurance department, advertising 
and several others of interest to the dealers. Mr. Hollis 
outlined at some length some of the activities that would 
come within the scope of each department that he cited. 
He said that the idea for a consumers’ magazine was not 
his own and that the person who gave it to him was 
present and that he was proud to introduce him. Mr. 
Hollis introduced Charles D. Marckres, of Perry, Iowa, 
a well known retailer of the Hawkeye State. 
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{r. Marckres then spoke briefly, but very ably, upon 
problems of the retail lumber dealer and how his 
blems had evolved the idea that the lumber business 
ded national publicity with consumers not only to 
smote the sale of lumber and lumber products but to 
abuse the public mind of many untruthful impressions 

+ have prevailed, especially during the last few years. 

eral speakers spoke favorably to the proposal, the 
st speaker being Edward Hines. Mr. Hines said that 
‘consumers’ magazine, such as proposed, would crystal- 
e something that the lumber business had needed for 
any years, especially during the last few years when 

industry had been more unjustly attacked than the 
nber industry. He said there were a great many ways 
ru which the magazine could prove useful in interesting 
ie consumer in lumber and lumber products and that 
ie idea was far ahead of anything he had ever heard 
xr promoting the retailing of lumber. He said that, 

Mr. Hollis had suggested, the magazine should not 
wry a lumber name but have a title that would be 
.ttraetive to the general reader. Mr. Hines was followed 

y Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., who also praised the 

‘dea and told of many ways in which it could prove 
iseful. W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, told how such 

magazine could promote building associations, saying 
‘hat these associations in Ohio alone had assets totaling 
-300,000,000, and that at Bridgeport, his home town, 
the local association had assets of $150,000. 

As representatives of the lumber trade press, E. C. 
iole, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Platt 
3. Walker, of the Mississippi Valley Lwmberman, spoke. 
Mr. Hole said that the subject was a very important one 
and the discussions which had taken place indicated that 
the retailers were more vitally interested in their prob- 
lems than before. He said any means taken by the 
retailer to promote his business was like taking out a life 
insurance policy and that any uptodate idea having 
as its aim the promotion of community life and com- 
munity welfare which, indirectly, meant the sale of more 
lumber because it meant more and better homes, was 
worthy of consideration. He told the members that it was 
necessary for the retail lumber dealers to talk to the 
consumer as well as to talk to themselves thru their own 
trade papers. He said that the country retailer many 
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crawling out of the old rut. He regarded the meeting 
as marking a milestone in the lumber industry and 
predicted that codperation in the future would almost 
entirely eradicate many baneful conditions as well as 
promote the greater use of lumber for the common wel- 
fare of every one in the industry. He discussed intelli- 
gently the field of association effort and reviewed in 
some detail what the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is doing to promote and further the use of 
lumber. (The address of Mr. Goodman appears on 
page 40.) 
Woman’s Aid in Exploiting Lumber’s Use 


The members were completely and agreeably surprised 
when President Robinson announced that Miss May Doud, 
assistant secretary of the association, would address 
them. Miss Doud, who was the only woman present, told 
the lumbermen what a field lay before them in interesting 
women, not only in the home and the matter of home 
embellishment and comfort, but what could be done thru 
the public schools in promoting home welfare and, indi- 
rectly, home building. 

Miss Doud’s remarks were as follows: 


Both Mr. Seidel and Mr. Hines in their addresses to you 
this morning unsuspectingly paved the way for the presenta- 
tion of an idea which I have entertained in mind since my 
connection with this association, and that is the education 
of children and women in the proper uses of wood as a fur- 
ther development of the work of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the interests of which I have very 
much at heart. 

Unquestionably—and I believe you will all agree with me 
when I have finished—it would be to the advantage of the 
entire lumber industry, and particularly to the retail lumber 
interests—in that it would be the voice of the retail dealer— 
to have a young and energetic person, or persons, thoroly 
drilled and trained by the manufacturers and your good 
selves in the many different kinds of wood, and the specific 
uses thereof. This same person, or persons, after having 
been given such thoro educational knowledge, thru permis- 
sion of the boards of education, could appear before the 
manual training classes in both grammar and high schools, 
also before the numerous different women’s clubs in the 
country, and in each and every case give a practical and 
comprehensive lecture or talk on the uses of wood, distribut- 
ing attractive literature on wood in home-building and, above 
all, illustrating such lectures with the aid of motion pictures. 
To the school lectures could be invited parents interested in 
building or beautifying the home. 

The California Redwood Association, the Southern Cypress 
Association, the Southern Pine Association, the Gum Manu- 
facturers’ Association and others all haye films showing their 

















man of the committee on resolutions and bylaws, made 
the committee report, the burden of which was a recom- 
mendation for a revision of the dues on a pro-rated basis 
and a change in the selection of directors, favoring the 
naming of a director in any community having five mem- 
bers in the association. There was a long discussion on 
the matter of dues and it was the consensus that even 
the recommendations of the committee were not high 
enough to insure sufficient funds to carry on the work 
of the organization. 


Accomplishments and Aims 


Mr. Diebold, as leader of the general discussion, said 
in full: 

I have been asked to open the discussion of the work of our 
association and after thinking of the topic I felt that this 
discussion should touch on the past, present and future work 
of the association. For the benefit of those members who 
possibly do not keep in close touch with the association I 
would declare that we have accomplished much. First of all, 
we have survived the first year, which is always the hardest 
year for any association ; have built up a membership of over 
275 members, which could easily be increased to 500 with the 
coéperation of our present members. 

Our president, secretary and his staff have served admir- 
ably those members who called upon their services, and we 
owe a great deal to them for the successful manner in which 
they have handled the affairs of the association. 

The association has been successful in getting cars for our 
members and tracing the cars to destination when the ship- 
per and buyer could not do so. The association has brought 
a great deal of beneficial influence to bear on the manufac 
turers and wholesalers shipping transit cars and other kinds 
to trade that is not recognized by the retailer as legitimate 
trade for him. The association has organized local associa 
tions and brought about pleasant relations among the lum- 
bermen in those cities and towns where they have lent their 
assistance. The association has, on numerous occasions, been 
ealled upon to locate and buy lumber for our members who 
were unsuccessful in finding what they wanted quickly, The 
association has been successful in keeping competition at 
home, or rather keeping lumbermen in one city from quoting 
contractors of another city or town to the detriment of the 
local retailer. The association has followed and fought 
legislation adverse to the retail lumbermen. The association 
has issued a monthly bulletin that contains interesting and 
educational information and acts as a building link among 
the retailers, and will in time wield a great influence in the 
lumber industry. 

The association has served and can serve its members in 
many ways, but most of us consider that we have done our 
part when we pay our dues and look to the association to 
do the rest. It can do a lot, but to get the individual benefits 
you must give it individual consideration. When you went 
into business did you decide that you were thru when you 
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times had the advantage over the city retailer because 
he eould meet his customers and prospective customers 
face to face, a condition not nearly so true in a large 
city. He advised the retailer constantly to be sowing the 
eed of better homes and better home conditions and said 
there was never a time in world history when the home 
and its influences meant more for good than today. 

In every way, cultivate the idea of a home and appre- 

ation for it,’’ said Mr. Hole, ‘‘and do everything you 
can to perpetuate the home, because our success in the 
‘reat war in which we are engaged rests greatly with 
he homes in America today and the influence therein.’’ 

le referred to Liberty bond purchases and their part in 
1e nation’s defense and also commended the promotion 
of building and loan associations. Mr. Hole concluded 

v telling a very appropriate advertising story on how a 

urge leather manufacturer succeeded in putting over, 
hru the shoe manufacturers, a successful campaign for 

Bright Shiny Shoes with Buttons.’’ 

Platt B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., who has had 
i long experience in the lumber publication field and is 

student of the problems of the retailer, also spoke on 
he necessity of the dealer getting in closer touch with 
he consumer, citing sevéral instances of how such a 
york eould be conducted. 

Following the discussion, a committee was appointed, 
of which Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, is chairman, to con- 
fer with the executive committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on Saturday upon matters 
Wherein closer coéperation could prevail between the 
manufacturer and the retailer and also to take up with 
the manufacturer the proposal for a consumers’ maga- 
zine, 

Following the discussion, R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, 
Wis., acting president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, spoke upon ‘‘How the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association Can Codperate.’’ 
Mr. Goodman, in his talk, reviewed the conditions pre- 
vailing in years past when the lack of codperation not only 
was detrimental to-the manufacturer but to the retailer as 
well and then told how gradually the two interests were 


particular output from the tree in the forest to the actual 
finished product. These series of films could be secured and 
used to illustrate the lectures, and, of course, there would 
be no charge for the use of same, the associations mentioned 
being only too willing to codperate with us in the exploitation 
of their products. I also know where a motion picture ma- 
chine, or machines, could be secured for this purpose without 
cost—as such machines could be advertised at the same time; 
therefore, the only expenses entailed in this project would be 
that of educating the person, or persons, selected to undertake 
this work, the traveling expenses from city to city and sal- 
aries of such a national representative, or representatives, 
which could be borne by the manufacturer, retailer and manu- 
facturer of fire-resisting paint. ; 

Steel plants, the cement industry, the automobile industry 
and countless others are utilizing this educational feature in 
the film theaters, and also by lecture tours. One of the chief 
mediums used to make the Ford car universal was the film 
service, showing the entire assembly of the car and conduct- 
= the public, just as actual visitors, thru the entire Ford 
plant. 

Furthermore, manufacturers of fire-resisting paints could 
also be brought into this field; in fact, I believe this would 
be a mighty good scheme to show the general building public 
that there are such fire retarding paints on the market today, 
and the value of such paints where it is thought frame con- 
struction in the slightest degree hazardous. Our present and 
future cantonments and barracks could be made much safer 
housing quarters for our boys, and this matter at this par- 
ticular time should be one of national importance. 

The Safety First Federation of America, of which Darwin 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life, is president, had 
just such an educational representative, Mrs. Jessica P. Mc- 
Call, from the safety first department of the Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who visited the schools giving lectures to 
the children on safety first, distributing primers and other 
literature, also the various women’s clubs in the country, 
illustrating such talks by motion pictures in a way that even 
the dullest child could comprehend. The result today is that 
safety first is not only placed on every car but on traffic 
signal posts, street signs where schools and hospitals are 
situated, in factories and in all public institutions—in fact 
everywhere—and nation-wide consideration has been given 
safety first. 

This could also be brought about in its own individual 
way by proclaiming wood and its proper uses broadcast, in 
the schools, clubs, before the architects, and in numerous 
other ways; and if you will permit me, gentlemen, I should 
like to be that person, or one of those selected, to be accorded 
education along the lines mentioned, preparatory to giving 
talks to school children and the women of this country. 


At this stage of the meeting, Chairman L. L. Barth 
announced the new directors, the names of whom have 
previously been given, and then George N. Glass, chair- 


had rented your lumber yard site and stocked it with lumber? 
Did you decide that the public would do the rest? No, your 
work was just begun. You had to find customers to sell this 
lumber to, if you wanted to profit by your investment. And 
so with your association. When you have paid your dues 
you have just made your investment. It is up to you then to 
call on the association for information of any kind that you 
might desire, and also give it any information you have that 
you think might be of advantage to your fellow lumbermen 
to know, if you wish to realize on your dues directly. 

Indirectly you are also benefiting if your association is suc- 
cessfully fighting unfair legislation, unfair competition, un 
fair grading rules, and so on, which would possibly be put 
into effect if no united effort were exerted against these evils. 

Inasmuch as we were allotted only thirty minutes to dis 
cuss this question, I have endeavored to be as brief as pos 
sible and have only touched lightly on the work accomplished 
during the last year. The association expects to get a lot 
of suggestions from its members that will assist in the ad 
vancement of the association and make it more attractive and 
more beneficial to the retailers and members. 

Several speakers, following the few brief remarks by 
E. A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, Pa., gave their opinion that 
it was useless to try to perform any organization work 
worthy of any attempt without the association being 
properly financed. O. H. Mueller, of the Helty Lumber 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., made the following recommen 
dation concerning the revision of annual dues, and it was 
adopted: 

An annual business of $50,000 or less.. : - & 10 
$ 50,000 to $100,000 20 

100,000 to 150,000.......... ete ead 

BOG.GOO- 86 BOCGOO. 6 ccc ccccceciess : “ 40) 

200,000 to 250,000 
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Se Oh. QM, 6 6c va ade nticen Os coewdsloens ' 0 
LT? SU. a i 6th awa avesals eriewd oo 
ron Qs. «\s oan bt anak s «Bee. 6.06 te avane és 100 


The recommendation of Mr. Mueller was amended so 
that each $50,000 in volume of business in excess of 
$500,000 and up to $1,000,000 would mean $10 additional 
in annual dues. 

During the discussion of dues, William Ryan, of Toledo, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum 
-ber Dealers, spoke in his usual witty manner on the 
futility of attempting to run an organization without 
proper funds, and his talk, which occasioned many 
laughs, also forcibly drove home the fact that it ‘‘ takes 
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money to make the mare go.’’ Several other members 
spoke during the discussion and the opinion was univer- 
sal that plenty of funds should be supplied the organiza- 
tion officials with which to carry on the work of the 
association. That was the last matter of importance 
given attention and adjournment was taken. Most of 
the members remained at the club until the banquet hour 
in the evening, tho there was an interim of two hours. 
The time was spent in getting acquainted and chatting 
upon subjects in which all were mutually interested. 
It was a splendid banquet that the members attended in 
the evening, and the repast and entertainment arranged 
by the local entertainment committee consisting of L. L. 
Barth, chairman; Edward L. Thornton, A. T. Stewart, 
Wilson Martin, and Neil Flanagin will long be remem- 
bered. 

Aside from brief remarks by Elmer A. Diebold, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who, following the announcement of his 
selection by the board of directors as the new president, 
in appropriate words accepted the honor, and by Munic- 
ipal Judge Fisher, of Chicago, no speeches were made. 
Judge Fisher aroused great enthusiasm thru his patriotic 
utterances, and the lumbermen by their outburst showed 
what type of Americans they are. 

The menu was excellent and the cabaret entertainment 
high class in every way. During it, Warren J. Duffy, 
of Toledo, proved that he could dance and Lou Rollo, of 
Chicago, that he could sing; and a few who loaned a 
slight-of-hand performer their diamond and gold band 
rings for a few moments were positive that he had 
transformed them into a small mass, resembling twisted 
wire. The day was rainy, and consequently the members 
were given more opportunity to enjoy the beautiful club 
house of the South Shore Country Club and less to look 
over the grounds. It had been arranged to conclude the 
afternoon’s session early enough for those who desired 
to have a round of golf on the 9-hole course the club 
possesses, but the weather was such that if-any golf was 
played that day it was the indoor variety. The members 
congregated at the Congress Hotel in the morning and 
were taken to the country club in automobiles, the route 
being over some of the best residential streets and thru 
Washington Park, the Midway and Jackson Park. Auto- 
mobiles also brought the members back downtown in the 
evening. The day, as Mr. Goodman remarked, marked 
a milestone in the retail lumber industry, and the growth 
already achieved presages a thriving and_ successful 
future. 


Confer With Manufacturers’ Executive Committee 


The committee of the National Retail Lumber Asso- 
ciation, which was appointed to confer with members 
of the executive committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, held a conference last 
Saturday at the offices of Secretary Kellogg. Members 
of the national retailers’ organization present were: 

Julius Seidel, of Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman of the committee; Joseph O’Neil, of the 
Joseph O’Neil Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; George S. 
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Gynn, The Willson Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Find- 
ley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, secretary of Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers; John Claney, of Lord & 
Bushnell Co., Chicago; Robert B. Burns, Burns Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Albert M. Melone, Melone-Bovey 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and George T. Barner, 
of the Barner-Mead Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. W. 
G. Hollis, former secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who presented the proposal for 
a national consumers’ magazine at the meeting of the 
retailers on the day previous, and L. R. Putman, of 
New Orleans, La., advertising manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, were also present. 

Those present representing the manufacturers were: 
R. B. Goodman, acting president of the association, who 
was chairman of the meeting; Edward Hines; C. A. 
Bigelow, and Secretary Kellogg. Mr. Goodman made a 
brief statement defining the present activities of the 
National association, pointing out the importance to 
the retailers of the departments of trade extension, 
statistics and legislation, saying that the retailers were 
just as vitally interested in that work as the manufac- 
turers themselves. Mr. Hollis went over the ground 
briefly of a proposed magazine, saying that preliminary 
expense would be provided. 

Following the conference the announcement was made 
that the matter will be more fully discussed at a meet- 
ing of the trade extension committee of the manufac- 
turers’ association, to be held in Chicago at the Hotel 
La Salle on Oct. 9, which will not only be attended by 
the members of the trade extension committee, but also 
by the chairmen of the trade extension committees of 
the affiliated associations, secretaries of the associa- 
tions, the president and seeretary of each State retail 
association, and by directors of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. At that meeting some defi- 
nite plan of codperation will be worked out. On Oct. 10 
there will be a general conference on market conditions 
in.the lumber industry, covering every phase of the 
situation. At this conference Edward Hines will be 
chairman. In the afternoon of the same day the direc- 
tors of the manufacturers’ association will meet to 
diseuss the work of the legislative committee, and at 
this meéting Charles S. Keith of Kansas City, Mo., will 
be chairman. Representatives of the retailers will be 
invited to confer with the directors of the manufac- 
turers’ organization to the end that plans presented 
at the meetings may be put upon a definite working 
basis. Secretary Kellogg, thru correspondence, will 
endeavor to bring out as large an attendance as 
possible. 

Those in Attendance 
S. F. McCormick, S. F. McCormick Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. 
L. C. McCormick, S.-F. McCormick Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. 
Hughes Jackson, J. T. Jackson Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. 
L. M. Moore, Hendrick-Moore-Young Co., Lexington, Ky. 
I. N. Comb, Comb Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. 
J. H. Doppes, The J. B. Doppes Sons Lumber Co., Cincinnati, O. 
F. J. Schroeder, John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wm. F. Coirper; Coirper-Brat Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


F. Bruce Hill, Edward M. Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. E. McBride, McBride Lumber Co., Rankin, Pa. 
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J. B. Wallau, Greenfield Lumber Co, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

R. F. Hartley, Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. E. Leetal, Grace Harbor Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Geo. T. Barner, The Barner-Mead Lumber Co, Cleveland, O. 

C. M. Beall, Clifton Park Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. E. Russell, Euclid Ave. Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Tilson Leitch, Grace Harbor Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

John A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. R. Moorehead, Sec, S. W. Lbrmen’s. Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cc. C. Collins, Baer & Collins, (Inc.), Oak Park, III. 

Chas. A. Bowen, N. R. L. D. Association, Detroit, Mich. 

W. A. C. Miller, W. A.C. Miller Co., Detroit, Mich. 

May Doud, N. R. L. D. Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Robert DeVries, S. J. DeVries & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

James Miksak, Pilsen Lumber Co., Chicago, II. 

C. A. Miller, Carl Miller Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

E, Juergens, Devere & Schloegel Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. L. Ford, American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 

J. C. F. Metz, Metz Lumber Co., Monessen, Pa. 

A. B. Carson, American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 

H. F. Claney, Lord & Bushnell Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Findley M. Torrence, Sec., Ohio Ass’n Retail Lbr. 
Xenia, Ohio. 

Adolph Pfund, Sec’y, N. W 
Minn, 

Thos. R. Brown, Embrey Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

D. S. Montgomery, Sec., Wis. Retail Lumbermen’'s Ass’n, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

W. F. Mashek, Pilsen Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

C. D. Marckres, C. D. Marckres & Co., Perry, Iowa. 

W. G. Hollis, chairman: board of directors, N. W. 
men’s Assn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. D. Mundell, Secy., Mountain State Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 
Denver, Colo. 

L. W. Smith, Mich. Assn. Lbr. Dealers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. D. Root, Pres., Ind. Retail Dealers’ Assn., Crown Point, Ind. 

H. A. Webster, Webster & McCausey Lbr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

George, F. Colton, Crumb-Colton Co., Rockford, I. 

N. H. Parsons, Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill 

Edward Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

L. L. Barth, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Il. 

E, M. Diebold, E. M Diebold Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Platt B. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Albert M. Melone, Melone-Bovey Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

S. H. Berge, B..H. Berge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. C Kath, Lewis M. Glass Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

H. G. Foote, H. G. Foote Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

O. E. Deckert, O. E, Deckert Lumber Co., Minneapolis. Minn 

W. M. Hopkins, Chicago, Il 

M. D. Fancher, Minn. Bldg. Material Exch., Minneapolis, Minn 

J. M. Pritchard, Gum Lumber Mfrs’. Assn., Memphis, Tenn 

R. 8. Kellogg, N. L. M. Association, Chicago, IIl. 

H. A. Eaton, Northland Pine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. F. Carlson, Columbia Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

N. G. Neill, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Ass'n, Winnipeg. 


Dealers, 


. Lumbermen’s Ass’n, Minneapolis, 


Lumber 


Man. 
Frankeis Zing, Cornell Wood Products Co., Chicago, Il. 
C. A. Flanagin, Rittenhouse & Embree Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ralph A. Bond, Herman Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. E. Deine, Freight Agent, I. C. R. R., Chicago, III. 
R. C. Whittsett, R. C. Whittsett Coal Co., Chicago, I11 
Louis Resnick, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 
Chas. H. Bullekenan, Bullckenan Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, P: 
W. H. Schude, George Green Lumber Co., Chicago, II}. 
Frank Fitzguard, Hubbard Wds Lbr. Co., Hubbard Woods, |!!! 
R. F. Thompson, I. C. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
E. H. Defebaugh, American Lumberman, Chicago, Il. 
George F. Eller, Horn Eller Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. W. Holt, The Pine Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
D. R. Stanton, W. C. Stanton Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
L. R. Putman, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
F. S. Berryn, John Martin Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Henry J. Steinman, Steinman Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Warren J. Duffy, Atty., Toledo Lumbermen, Toledo, Ohio. 
Cc. C. F. Sieving, The Western Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O 
O. H. Mueller, Helty Lumber Co, Milwaukee, Wis. 
K. P. Aschbacher, Swan Creek Lbr. & Supply Co., Toledo, O 
W. D. Schuller, The Wilker Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Theodore E. Rechtin, Evansville, Ind. 
W._W. Scott, The Scott Lumber Co, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
Irwin F. Schoenwette, Irwin F. Schoenwette, Milwaukee, Wis 
Ray H. Bennett, Ray H. Bennett Lbr. Co, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
c. W. Hurd, Hurd Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 


N. H. PARSONS, ROCKFORD, ILL. W. G. HOLLIS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A. I. Beckhow, A. G. Harunstrum Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ss, Monizynski, S. Monizynski, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| C,. Evans, Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Assn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ul S. Collier, Retail Lbr. Dealers’ Assn., N. Y., Rochester, 
N. ° 

jonn F. MeDonald, John F. McDonald Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

© <A, Pier, Sec’y, Lumbermen’s Exchg, St Louis, Mo. 

«4. N. Wood, Red Diamond Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Berglund, S. Berglund Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Lampland, Capital City Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn, 

H. Hotchkiss, W. R. Shaw Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
»bert B. Burns, Burns Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
N. Safford, G. N. Safford & Co., Rockford, Ill 

E. Breitweser, The May Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
orge N. Glass, Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. Buckley, General Millwork Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. Ferranz, Chicago, IIl. 


R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis. 

Fred J. Robinson, Lowrie & Robinson Lbr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
J. F. Deacon, Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Assn., Detroit, Mich. 
Joseph O’Neil, Henry O’Neil Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. H. Ketridge, Evanston, IIl. 

Kenneth P. Gregg, Hanks & Gregg, Chicago, IIl. 

Will A Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. 

J. H. Touchstone, George Green Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Robert C. Restnick,: Restnick Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

A. B. Lowrie, Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Cc. B. Stearns, Lockland Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. G Layer, Snook & Verth Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Guy Gray, Gray Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cc. W. Robe, Robe Lumber Co., Blue Island, Ill. 

George S. Gynn, Willson Ave. Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. R, Hudson, Hudson Lumber Co, Detroit, Mich. 

W. H Kittle, Hardwick Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. A. Painter, Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., Chicago, IIl. 





O. M. Zeis Lumber Co., Chicago, Il. 

Cc. B. Woodruff, Woodruff Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn. 

A. P. Terner, Terner Coal & Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich 
George A. Stacy, Cleveland Bd. Lbr Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chas. Anderson, South Planing Mill, Louisville, Ky. 

John Claney, Lord & Bushnell Co., Chicago, Ill. 

George W. Logair, Duluth, Minn. 

Jos. A. Braun, Braun Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C Huyett, H. W. Harding Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Cc. S. Howatt, Western Retail Lumber Assn., Spokane, Wash. 
Cc. W. Iams, Hilltop Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George N. Ullom, Carnegie Lumber Co., Carnegie, Pa. 

H. E. Wolfe, West Liberty Lumber Co., Pittsburg Pa. 

E. J Bald, Verona Lumber & Supply Co., Verona, Pa. 

L. E. Fuller, Chicago, Ill. 

Elmer A. Diebold, Higgins Lumber Co,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J J. Comerford, Detroit Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Wm. Ryan, Ohio Assn. Retail Lumbermen, Toledo, Ohio. 





THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS—ITS ILLS AND THEIR REMEDIES* 


The subject. of my address was assigned to me by the secre- 

ry and is not of my own choosing. It, however, has a wide 

ope. It demands, first, a diagnosis of what appears to be 

very sick patient; and second, asks for suggestions as to 
orrective treatment to bring the patient back to health, with 
sultant happiness and long life. . 

Well, why does the retail lumber business suffer? Suffer- 
iz comes after an ailment has taken hold of us. Except 

ease of an accident, suffering, therefore, is the aftermath 
of sickness long continued. Thus it is a foregone conclusion 
that if suffering exists it is due to errors of many years’ 
standing, many of which are easy to locate. For a beginning 
jet us turn the dial back about twenty-five years to the time 
when white pine was king of woods and the carpenter was 
master of construction. That was the period when we were 
so ruddy with health that we believed nothing could befall 
us. We lived in an era in which we simply sold lumber. 
The carpenter boss was the intermediary between the actual 
consumer and the retail dealer. Upon che carpenter devolved 
the promotion of lumber. His word “went” as an authority 
to the public on the uses of wood. No retail lumber mer- 
chant, generally speaking, professed to have a knowledge of 
building construction. Very few had made a study.of ‘plans, 
or could read them. The selection of the correct grade was 
of little concern to the retailer; he rarely traced an item to 
its ultimate use, but sent what was ordered, without a care. 
The demands of the home owner were not so exacting as now. 
The carpenter could sketch a building that satisfied the cus- 
tomer’s modest desires. 

Everybody for Himself 

The concern of the carpenter boss was his own livelihood, 
and as there were on a building many more items commer- 
cial for lumber uses than there are now, both he and the 
retailer fared well. Foundation planks, then of lumber, are 
now of concrete. Posts and under-pinning, then of cedar and 
oak, are now of cinder, gravel or crushed stone concrete. 
Cellar posts, then of-lumber, are now brick or iron. Exposed 
stairways and outside porches are now built of substitute 
materials, 

Changes in Exposed Work 

The failure to use a correct species of durable lumber for 
exposures has, furthermore, changed outside work to inclosed 
work inside the brick walls. Inside stairs and screened 
porches are fair illustrations of my thought. Perhaps cus- 
tom has changed, but I claim that custom and the present- 
day way of building also have been largely influenced by faulty 
construction, causing fire hazard and, thru the use of wrong 
species of wood, premature dry-rot and decay. 

Some of the Symptoms 

Studding, because not fireproofed, has been dropped for 
expanded metal and wire partitions. Roof coverings have 
been changed from shingles to substitutes. Basement flooring 
was short-lived because of the failure to use a preservative, 
hence was lost to lumber and gave way to cement, brick and 
asphalt. Out of door fences are now being built of wire, and 
garages and barns of metal or metal covering. Even benches 
are now constructed of tile products or concrete. These, and 
many more ailments, got into the system of the lumber busi- 
hess, With no effort whatever on our part to find an antidote. 
very curtailment of lumber uses affected the carpenter boss, 
and so from year to year fewer carpenters were boosting for 
lumber, 

The New Booster 

The newly created trade resulting from this state of affairs 

-that is, cement works, tile and sewer pipe, roofing paper, 
wall board ete.—brought out competitors who are boosting 
for the substitute products. Every man, if an adept at his 
trade, can do his work well, becomes an enthusiast and sows 
the seed for his own future. 


Our Timidity 

So we note that we have gotten away from the public, 
the ultimate and real user of any product. -We had a feeling 
‘hat we had no right to approach an owner direct to influence 
is preference for wood: it might offend the carpenter. He, 
‘ne carpenter, was looking after our interest. We had a 
‘orror about seeing the architect; he might resent our sug- 
«stions as a reflection on his judgment as to the proper 
iterial to be used. The fact is that we did not mix with the 
ublic sufficiently to feel the pulse of progressive thought 
out building, and we are a long way off from it today. 


Our Indirect Selling 

Our methods of selling were, and still are, indirect. Instead 
ot leading right up to a subject, we figured on the carpen- 
’s protection, little realizing that his prominent position 
ad been wrested from him and that the general contractor, 
‘igineer or architect had superseded him on the job. Less 
‘rpenter work for the mechanic meant the holding on by him 
“all he could get out of lumber for his work. 


Labor Saving Devices 

Saving of labor to reduce costs of lumber was not his con- 
“rn, but it should have been ours. Carpenter work had 
‘sen from 25 and 30 cents to 65 cents an-hour, thus putting 
cimber, when finally trimmed and prepared by hand, under 
“a extreme handicap. 
nd putting lumber in a more utilitarian shape was- not even 
iggested by us; it was so much easier to sell it in the crude 
condition, We have thus forced higher ultimate costs on 
‘umber and suffered as a consequence, 


; A Comparison with Other Lines 
: We have failed to grasp the “big idea” that our business 
'as become intensely scientific. Just for comparison let me 
“ay that when brick for walls was found too absorbent, science 
made it possible to produce a vitrified brick that would shed 
water, When paving bricks failed, the manufacturer produced 
“ material that would stand heavy traffic. When it was dis- 
‘overed that a change in color schemes, or face effects, inter- 
sted the public, the brick manufacturers assuredly did not 
consult the bricklayer before acting, but proceeded to con- 
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serve their business and thereby hold the job for the mechanic, 
too. 

The use of iron and steel products has been expanded by 
preparing at the factory, and that with the most modern 
machines, many articles that were formerly fitted or prepared 
on the building site. Only the final placing of iron is now 
done by the erector. Beams, girders, grilles, sills—in fact, all 
similar articles—are measured in advance and delivery made 
at the building in finished condition. Is the foundry or steel 
works selfish in so doing? No indeed, but by reducing costs 
they expanded the uses of all kinds of iron and steel products 
and made more jobs for the ironworking craft, too. 

The plumber formerly had rolls of lead pipe and accessories 
delivered to the building and there prepared them. The 
plumbing supply houses today have their show rooms where 
the public can see the latest fixtures. Material now comes 
in units. The plumber is an erector of those wares. Has the 
plumbing supply house hurt the plumber? No, it has devel- 
oped the plumber’s business beyond the dreams of the most 
Utopian mind in the business. The mechanic at the job is 
still working overtime and the best evidence that we love 
him is the fact that a monthly plumbers bill 1s considered: 
a part of the legitimate overhead of a well regulated home. 

The Drift to Science 

I might add more illustrations, but the foregoing should be 
convincing. Gentlemen, I repeat that in comparison with 
other lines we have failed entirely to realize that our busi- 
ness has drifted from a purely selling counter to a scientific 
business, an intensely scientific one at that. Less business 
means more competition to secure what little is offered. We 
have, in consequence, depraved our business to meet a price, 
instead of elevating it to a scientific basis. We, as retailers, 
have not served the public well, because we try to do business 
on too low an overhead. 

Erroneous Service Ideas 

With a flourish of printer’s ink we advertise service. 
Wherein do you serve much better than of old? The pur- 
chase of a motor truck does not expand the use of lumber. 
It is simply a convenience for quicker delivery. Warehous- 
ing of high grade lumber in sheds is not a service, but only 
the commonsense thing to do in order to save yourself from 
loss. Having telephones is not service in the sense of expand- 
ing the use of lumber, because there was a greater demand 
for lumber before the telephone existed. The telephone serves 
the customer as a means of getting more competition, but is 
not an agency of promotion. After all, the service of the 
retail lumberman has been incidental. 

Surfaced lumber has, perhaps, oeen the largest forward 
step. End-matched flooring, I take it, was introduced more 
to get a larger percent of uppers out of the wood than with 
a view to reducing the ultimate cost to the consumer when 
laid. 

Discussing Remedies 

Now, having set forth causes and drawn comparisons with 
other lines, we will discuss a few remedies. Let us entirely 
set aside the thought of immediate gain or profit, for that 
has been the breakers which have put us on the rocks. Rather 
let us view broadly the necessities for the economic and prac- 
tical development of our business, even tho we may not reap 
the resultant benefits thereof for many years. 

Individual discernment in this direction fails of accomplish- 
ment, first, because the expense of an investment in promo- 
tion propaganda is too great for one man to bear where the 
entire trade benefits, and, secondly, because many a pro- 
gressive thought fails of fruition on account of the “knocker” 
who stamps it under foot, either thru ignorance and prejudice, 
or hate and envy. 

The Lumber Patch-Quilt 

The lumber business in its many ramifications is, 
have often said, still a patch-quilt of units. The question of 
“burden” is at the root of all our trouble. In figuring the 
benefits of lumber promotion I have found it difficult to reach 
a foundation for cost distribution or assessment. Of course 
the timber holder should be interested, but to what extent? 
If the timber is in possession of private owners, these do not, 
perhaps, as fully appreciate what we are up against as does 
the combined timber holder and sawmill operator. The whole- 
saler, as a distributer of stock only, can not be expected to 
be as deeply involved in the subject as the mill operator and 
the retailer, since his investment is not so large, hence he is 
not so greatly affected. Because the retail yard is directly 
as much concerned as the sawmill, the conclusion that the 
burden is largely on mill operator and retail yard lies very 
near. 


as I 


No Policy—No Discipline 

When it comes to codperative lumber promotion the retailer 
has done nothing of a State or national scope. The retailer 
has accepted the paternal offerings of the sawmill associations 
and is almost wholly dependent upon them for the big work. 
Not until the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
developed authoritative data on stresses did we have any- 
thing in our business that was of real benefit to the public. 
We simply must look at our business more seriously if we 
hope for better things in the future. That. means greater 
thought and effort by the individual and his shouldering 
a greater share of the burden of the cost. We all owe an 
obligation to our business, and if there is a supreme body 
to show the way to success we must codperate with that body. 
The next remedy is the knowledge of costs. 

Better Bookkeeping 

The distribution of expense in an efficiently conducted 
retail yard is the fundamental thing that spells success. Our 
very first consideration, and one that needs a more thoro 
understanding among us, is as to what constitutes overhead. 

Promotion as an Overhead Expense 

With a-correct interpretation of cost, promotion of lumber 
will receive its just recognition as part of the overhead of 
retailing. The sooner you open this new account on your 
ledger and take a delight in seeing the amount charged to it 
spreading, the sooner will you see the light: High-grade 


advertising is nothing else than promotion and properly be- 
longs to a fixed expense of doing business. 


Putting your 





name before the public is identification only, not advertising. 
Attracting the public to your product, irrespective of whether 
that public now is a customer or may at any future time 
become one, is building wisely and is true promotion. It puts 
a sale “across the plate’ for someone who sells lumber— 
altho you may not be the “someone.” 


Selling Methods of Nowadays 


To sell well requires a thoro knowledge of lumber, therefore 
do not expect of your salesman qualifications which you do 
not yourself possess. The world moves, and so should you 
if you want to stay in the retailing of lumber, altho you do 
not have to make 25,000 miles in twenty-four hours to be in 
the running. The larger percent of the retail salesmen are 
untrained; that is, they are not versed in grades, have not 
the technical knowledge of woods and are put on the streets 
with limited commercial training. These are lumber’s rep- 
resentatives and are supposed to make a hit with a prospect. 


The Future Lumber Salesman 


Gentlemen, I picture our future salesman in the retail busi- 
ness as quite a different man from our present employee. He 
must be trained to meet the demands of the hour. He must 
have a college education to begin with, a thoro manual train- 
ing in wood construction, a course in architecture and en- 
gineering, a course in forestry and a course in inspection— 
commercial training and salesmanship will follow in the wake. 
The possession of knowledge impresses where the’ gift of 
tongue, alone, fails. 

It requires intelligence, education and thoro training to 
attract you and to win for you the respect and confidence 
of the public you serve. You can dominate over brains only 
by having a greater knowledge of a subject than has the man 
to whom you are talking. Our present salesmen have been 
trained in the “go-to-it” school; that is, “down to a price.” 
If they are not money makers it is because they were not 
graduated in the promotion work and trade building. 


How to Start Off 


The larger cities can change this condition tomorrow, if 
they care to, by engaging a disciplined body of authoritative 
men. We can jointly well afford to have on our pay roll—in 
fact, it will be imperative to do so—competent architects and 
engineers in an advisory and promotive capacity. Their 
duties would include visits with architects, structural en- 
gineers, real estate dealers, building commissioners, street 
commissioners and others. In the interest of all the yards 
of a city they could also visit owners and lessees, in short, 
the public and ultimate users of lumber, for the purpose of 
influencing them in considering the use of wood. They would 
offer free services in questions of best modes of construction 
and free data on advisable species of wood to use. 

The ratio of efficient salesmen to inefficient is overwhelm- 
ing. We must stand ready to get bigger men to evolve big 
ideas, for it is bigger work before us that we must solve if 
we survive. We might have influenced many a man, who 
is now spending all he saved. on his auto, to invest in a home. 
The auto dealers, however, have got the public to thinking 
that an auto is a first consideration and that the home in- 
vestment can wait. Renting, you know, is good everywhere, 
but buyers of homes are on the wane. 


Building Up Apprenti¢es ‘ 
Our business having become more scientific and our stocks 
more diversified, I am prompted to say that we must pay a 
price for better shed labor. It is difficult to get an apprentice 
in the lumber business, because the future does not offer 
sufficient inducements. Skilled labor and intelligent workmen 
are commanding better salaries in other lines and lumber must 
do equally as well to get good help. 


Getting Closer to the Public 


If we are out to interest the public we must be prepared 
to offer a “store service” or intelligent presentation. That 
means getting away from retailing on the tonnage basis. 
Talk to the public so it will understand you. Give the con- 
sumer a price by the piece or per board. Take the time to 
make up a list that way and give it to the clerk and yard 
loader. He will like it better, too. The man in the trade 
understands board feet prices and per thousand quotation, 
but the public does not. The impression of lumber being high 
can always be traced to the small consumer to whom you 
quoted, to illustrate, $35 a thousand feet when he wanted 
only one piece of 2x4%4 worth 28 cents. 


Creating Trade Schools 


A trade school of our business, where employees can get 
an education that would better fit them for their positions, is 
a demand. I know our superintendent of public schools has 
instructed special training courses, fostered by and asked 
for by certain lines of business in St. Louis. Then why not 
we also? These lines of business, you understand, pay a large 
part of the expense, and that is what we must and can meet. 
State associations should long ago have encouraged this 
move, for there are enough educational institutions, even out- 
side of the public schools of large cities, that we could select 
for such training as that of which I speak. 


A School of Instruction 

A school of instruction should be fostered by local, State 
and national associations, to the end that our business be 
elevated and the public ‘thereby better served. Just as soon 
as the head of a retail yard will get away from detail and 
devote more time to policies, just so soon will we advance 
our trenches. Then, indeed, will we fully appreciate progres- 
sive initiative. 

Unjust Ridicule 

It is not many years ago that we ridiculed the introduc- 
tion of ready-cut lumber—probably because it came from the 
outside, namely, mail order concerns-——but it has proved and 
justified itself, because many companies have since moved a 
peg further and are building sectional houses of all kinds. 
There must be a demand, judging from the number engaged 
in the work; then why not fit yourselves to this evolution? 
No matter in what form it may be used, be careful to see the 
use of wood continued. We can. sell ready-cut and sectional 
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houses just as well as the other fellow, if not singly then 
by a coédperative move of several concerns. Building sec- 
tional houses is here for “keeps.” These houses have been 
proved a success in Germany and England, where they are 
produced in a more ornate and superior type than in our coun- 
try. It’s a progressive departure, so why condemn it? Really, 
aren’t we just a bit jealous because we could not read the 
future as well as outsiders who beat us to it and got there 
first? 
Benefiting by the Progress of Others 

A closer scrutiny of ourselves and a comparison of our 
methods with those of others who have been successful would 
lead an unbiased mind to reason that the retailer of lumber 
who is constantly complaining of his competitors’ methods is 
not efficient. Do not forget that the advertising of ready- 
cut lumber and sectional houses is helping you, because it is 
advertising wood construction. Then ask yourself the ques- 
tion : How much am I chipping in on this asset to help further 
the sentiment for wood? When it comes to advertising, 
therefore, our business needs to be so revamped that the 
story of the use of wood will be absorbed by the public thru 
having it told in their language. 


What Nature Teaches 


And now, as the final keynote of it all, let me present 
a thought which came to me on my recent vacation in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, where I spent several weeks 
in the village of Estes Park, among the snow-capped peaks 
of the Rockies. Looking, as you may, in any direction, the 
fascinating scene is the same, with high peaks rising to an 
altitude over 14,000 feet, peaks that have stood for ages be- 
fore we came and that will stand for ages after we have gone. 
The codperation of nature, under the direction of a Supreme 
Power, became apparent and electrifying. Here, at the great 
divide, I found the elements working for us, tho we never 
knew or thought of it. The glacier and snows on the moun- 
tainsides and tops respond to the warm rays of the glorious 
sunshine in the season when the valleys seek and need the 
water—there’s coéperation. Rushing down the ravines came 
the water, lashing itself into a foaming white while merrily 
laughing and tumbling to the next boulder, until it reached 
the stream below in a merry chase. And I noticed that there 
is a brotherhood in the hills, for gazing up on the mountain- 
sides from the valley below I found ravine upon ravine and 





waterfall upon waterfall, each fall engaged in its own work, 
doing it cheerily year in and year out and doing it well. 
Each fall, in a greater or lesser degree, was doing its “bit” 
to furnish a supply to the stream flowing down the canon. 
That again is codperation. It was of small concern whether 
one fall furnished more or less of the pure water. It was 
sufficient that each contributed all the assets and its power 
to a greater stream, and so in the wake, the Little Thompson 
and the Big Thompson, and Bear Creek and the Fall River 
and others offered all of their assets to the Platte, which, in 
turn, flowed into the great Missouri and it, in turn, flowed 
into and gave its all to the Mississippi. 

So I have brought this thought to you to show the codpera- 
tion of nature, and nature’s way is God’s way. An interrup- 
tion of the water flow in the mountains means low tide and 
a drouth in the valley. Lack of codéperation means drouth 
to your selected life work or vocation. You may never know 
of or learn about the good you have done, but within yourself 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that you were a part 
(and it matters not whether a greater or lesser part) of the 
coéperative stream of progress in yours, the retail lumber 
business. 





HOW MANUFACTURERS AND RETAIL DEALERS CAN CO-OPERATE* 


Certain definite lines of cojperation between these two asso- 
ciations have impressed themselves on us since the announce- 
ment of your organization, but your association is so new and 
most of the work that we are doing is so new and the entire 
scope of codperative effort in our industry is itself of such 
recent development that to intelligently discuss any particu- 
lar line of work and understand the work in its right propor- 
tions and proper perspective it is necessary for us first to 
make a broad survey of the conditions to be met today—that 
must be met in the successful carrying on of the lumber in- 
dustry in its complete chain from the stump to the consumer. 

We are all familiar with the change that has recently come 
over our industry. In the past both the manufacturer of 
lumber and the lumber merchant thought or cared very little 
about the way in which lumber was used. Everybody used 
lumber and our business was simply to make it and to sell it. 
In recent years, however, it has dawned upon us that the 
consumer, the man who buys our lumber, cares very little 
about lumber ; in fact, is not really buying lumber but is buy- 
ing a home or a garage or a new front porch, and considers 
the lumber just as much an incidental as the nails; so we, as 
lumbermen, have begun to interest ourselves in the uses to 
which lumber is put. 

In the old way of doing business in the industry the manu- 
facturer sawed the logs into boards and timbers and piled all 
sizes and grades together and the jobbers Lought the job-lot 
and sorted it up into merchantable and cull and boards and 
dimensions and sold it to the wholesaler, who sorted it some 
more, surfaced it, sized it, ran some of it to flooring and 
ceiling and siding and sold it to the retail dealer, who again 
sorted it into grades and sold it to the consumer. 

The position of the manufacturer has changed. He has 
now become a seller of his product with all that that implies 
in the cycle of merchandising—or the changed conditions 
may be stated in another way: The wholesaler of lumber has 
ceased to be a middle man, but is now quite largely manu- 
facturing the product that he sells, and in the relations be- 
tween the manufacturer of lumber and the retail lumber 
dealer there is and need be no middle man or intermediate 
profit or brokerage, so far as the great bulk of the stock 
handled is concerned. 

The economic justification of the retailer as an interme- 
diate between the manufacturer and the consumer has been 
tersely stated by one of the regional associations, and I quote 
from one of its bulletins. This statement is particularly in- 
teresting as it is made by the manufacturer and addressed to 
the consumer. It reads: 

The manufacturers who publish this book and supply your 
lumber dealer with plans for you are big and little sawmill 
men in the States of —— . We do not sell direct because 
it actually is cheaper for you if we ship in large quantities 
to a local lumber yard. The lumber dealer buys by carload 
and has all the items that make up a house—sash and doors, 
shingles, lath, posts, flooring, siding, studding, joists, shiplap, 
building paper, lime, cement, plaster. 

He is an expert in lumber and it is to his interest to see 
that you get the right kind. He has everything in stock, so 
you can get what you want when you want it. 

The manufacturers of lumber are all competing with each 
other to sell to the lumber dealer. You get the benefit of 
that competition in the price he is able to make on your bill. 

And if anything ever is wrong you don’t have to write 
letters about it. You can tell him face to face, and so 
straighten matters out without delay. 

And while the bulk of stock handled is direct from manu- 
facturer to retailer there is still room and economic reason 
for the wholesale lumber yard, 

If there are twenty retail yards in the city of , and 
even if these twenty yards codperate to the extent of avoiding 
the carrying of unnecessary duplication of stocks in the slow 
moving sizes and grades, there is still a distinct advantage in 
concentrated aggregation of stock immediately available to 
each retailer. It would appear, therefore, that the organiza- 
tion of our industry for the manufacture and sale of lumber 
is economically justified, harmonious and without lost motion 
or unnecessary complications. 

The overlapping complications and wasteful competition 
that exist in the lumber industry are not by virtue of the re- 
tailer, the wholesaler or the manufacturer, but to a very great 
extent because of the widespread area of the producing re- 
gions and the isolation of the various groups of manufac 
turers formed by this natural grouping of species in widely 
separate regions—e.g., New England spruce, North Carolina 
pine, southern pine, cypress, northern hemlock, white pine, 
western pine, Douglas fir, California redwood. Each species 
has a slightly different physical characteristic, has certain 
kinds of special uses; each has a contiguous home territory 
to supply, but each has also a surplus of stock to market in 
the great central competitive territory stretching from Iowa 
to New York. 

The manufacturers of these species of lumber are organ- 
ized into manufacturing associations and these associations 
are federated into a national association. .This is a more 
or less loose federation, but I believe as our work crystallizes 
it will become more and more definite and binding. I under- 
stand that your association is like ours—a federation of re- 
tail associations covering more or less compact regional terri- 
tories, and that like ours you are seeking to confine your 
special functions and special service to such activities as are 
common to all these market territories of your affiliated asso- 
ciations and to the doing of such things as can be most 
economically and most efficiently performed by a single joint 
agency. 

Our two national associations therefore, being similarly 
constituted and component parts of a properly organized in- 
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dustrial unit, must inevitably codperate thruout the entire 
field of association activity. All that you can do for the 
retailer or all that we can do for the manufacturer is of 
reciprocal benefit as much as tho we were both forging links 
at each end of the same chain. Each added link lengthens the 
entire chain to whichever end it is attached. Nevertheless, 
there is a more definite and more intimate sense in which we 
may actually work together, in which, so to speak, we may 
forge together the same links of our chain. 

In this more intimate sense our two associations can co- 
operate in codrdinating and systematizing and unifying 
the work of promoting the use of lumber. 

We can codperate in defending the use of lumber against 
unfair restrictions, 

We can codperate in stabilizing the market for lumber. 

We can codéperate in preserving those fair and reasonable 
trade ethics and established customs of trade on which our 
industrial fabric has been built. 

And this codjperation between the manufacturer and the 
retail dealer rightly conducted serves not only their com- 
mon interests but equally serves the interests of the consum- 
ing public. 

Promoting the Use of Lumber 

Our codperation in this field is greatly needed. In seeking 

to present this subject, I asked our secretary, Mr. Kellogg, to 
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furnish me certain data as to what the National association, 
the regional associations, the trade papers, the individual 
manufacturers, the retail associations and the individual re- 
tailers were now doing to promote the usé of lumber. A very 
little investigation on his part brought to light such an im- 
posing aggregate of effort among all these units, such inter- 
esting specific examples of selling campaigns, high class pub- 
lications, architectural monographs, organized advertising 
service, so many kinds and varieties of efficient coéperation 
that we have decided that it is altogether so practical and 
valuable a mass of data that it ought not to be spoiled by 
the excessive briefing and selective clipping and pruning that 
would be necessary were I to attempt to present it to you 
in the form of an address. This is information every manu- 
facturer of lumber ought to know about. It is information 
that every retail dealer ought to have properly indexed and 
classified and assembled in a bulletin that he can keep for 
reference and that if he had such a compilation he would 
be able to make practical use of it from day to day in his 
business. This is a subject that is worth going into more 
thoroly and I want your secretary to take this up with Mr. 
Kellogg and we want to publish this bulletin under the joint 
imprint of your association and ours, under some such title 
as “Aids to Selling Lumber.’’ When we have this book we 
will only have begun; for the book will be a sort of buyers’ 
guide and index to the great mass of codperative work that 
has grown up in our industry. 

The lumber trade journals are all carrying on the great 
propaganda of wood where wood is best and the individual 
manufacturers of lumber are completing this trade journal 
propaganda by advertising to you their own facilities for 
supplying you with wood in these trade journals to the extent 
of about $400,000 a year. We have not any definite estimate 
of what the individual manufacturers are doing directly to 
promote the sale of lumber independently of the trade jour- 
nal and their association advertising, and to this must be 
added the various substantial appropriations of manufac- 
turers of certain specific lines, such as shingles, sash and 
door and general mill work, as well as the selling helps and 
advertising literature of a number of manufacturers of mer- 
chandise allied to lumber, such as creosote, fire resistants, 
paint, automatic sprinklers, manufacturers of wood block 
pavement and hardwood flooring. 

The lumber manufacturers’ associations of the United 
States now have an income estimated at about $1,000,000 per 
annum, of which probably not less than $600,000 is spent in 
the advertising and promotion of wood; and the retail lum- 


ber dealers associated and individual, it is estimated, spend 
at least $700,000 yearly for advertising in their own loca! 
papers. Time does not permit me to go further into the de- 
tails of this interesting subject, but I believe that you will 
agree with me that we have not yet put every retailer in a 
position to avail himself of his full share of the benefit of 
this work and to do so is obviously a task in which our two 
associations can well codperate. 
Defending the Use of Lumber 

I have just spoken of the work that is being done for 
promoting the use of lumber, but it is evident to you that a 
lot of this effort is absolutely wasted and thrown away if we 
allow city councils and State boards of control for any unfair 
reason to prohibit or restrict unreasonably the use of lum- 
ber. 

The retail associations are coming to put the responsibility 
in this matter more and more with the National—of course, 
working with us in their own territory—and the task is so 
great that we can not do it justice in any region without the 
active and vigorous aid of the local retail dealers. This aid 
generally we are obtaining as occasions arise but not to the 
extent that we should have it considering the retailer’s para- 
mount interest in the premises. Our association is working 
with the Underwriters Laboratories thru Dr. von Schrenk in 
the important matter of fire resistant paints. We are work- 
ing with the Forest Products Laboratory and the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and with associations of 
architects and engineers in the matter of proper specifications 
for timbers, the establishing of uniform codes, and uniform 
safe timber stresses and against burdensome restrictions and 
unfair extensions of city fire limits ; but to get this work thru 
to the individual city council we are largely dependent on 
the aid of the local retail dealer. This assistance and sup- 
port your association can coéperate with us in obtaining. 

Stabilizing the Market 

This is a subject that lumbermen generally have given a 
great deal of study. There is no off-hand ready-made solu- 
tion to the problem. ‘The discussion of this subject, however, 
has brought a general realization of the economic evil alike 
to manufacturer and consumer of wide fluctuations of the 
market price of lumber. We have presented this subject in 
all its aspects to the Federal Trade Commission. Charles S. 
Keith and Judge Boyle have given constructive thought, to the 
subject. I believe that there is a need for some economic 
adjustment in our industries to correct this evil; I believe 
also that a more general knowledge of competitive conditions 
in the various consuming territories which would tend to 
prevent the glutting of some markets and the starving of 
others would tend at least partly to stabilize the market at 
both points and it is probable that in the further development 
of both associations we may be able to codperate efficiently 
along this line for the benefit of all concerned, 

Trade Ethics 

A certain proportion of the lumber produced in this coun- 
try is exported ; a certain proportion is used by the railroads, 
by the manufacturers of furniture, of automobiles, of agricul- 
tural machinery, and even in normal times by the United 
States Government. It is estimated that nearly 30 percent 
goes to planing mill products and that 40 percent additional 
is used in general building construction, and it is safe to say 
that at least half of all the lumber produced in this country 
reaches the consumer thru the retail dealer. He is the estab- 
lished channel of distribution and it is ethically and economi- 
cally wise for all at interest, including the public, that estab- 
lished trade customs and conditions be maintained and that 
any ill-advised upsetting of these customs be opposed. It is 
also desirable that these conditions of trade should be made 
uniform thruout the country, that uniform terms of sale 
should be established, that uniform methods of accounting 
should prevail, that those unwittingly operating at actual 
loss should be educated and that uneconomical methods should 
be condemned. Both our associations are working along this 
line and in this field there is much room for intelligent co- 
operation. 

Conclusion 

As I said in the beginning, the field of merchandizing in 
the lumber industry is a new development; the work of our 
association is still in a formative period and you are just be- 
ginning the work of your association. While the specific 
kinds of coéperation that I have mentioned are obvious in 
their outline, our method of procedure is lacking established 
precedent and it will take a great deal of careful study and 
painstaking work to bring about first of all a more perfect co- 
operation within our two associations and following this a 
more perfect codperation between our association and yours. 

I wish on my part as acting president of our association 
to assure you on behalf of our directors and of our secretary’s 
office of our hearty welcome to you in the association brother- 
hood and our desire to cojperate with your officers—not only 
along the lines I have briefly indicated, but in all ways that 
may be for the common good of our common industry. I 
have refrained from alluding to the unusual conditions under 
which our industry is now operating in the great national 
crisis that confronts us. This crisis has made and will con- 
tinue to make enormous demands upon our industry. This 
situation demands of us more efficient organization in our 
industry to meet these demands. Our Government in its wis- 
dom has recognized the associations of our industry as con- 
venient units with which it can expeditiously and economi- 
cally transact business so that today it is not only a matter 
of economic wisdom for the individual lumber dealer or the 
individual manufacturer to loyally support his trade asso- 

ciation, but to do so has become a patriotic duty. Today it 
is not “business as usual” or simply “keep business going” 
0 it should be with all of us “make business support the 

ag.” 
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“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

{his is applicable and pertinent to the retail lumberman. 
should there be any question, it is whether some of us ever 
sow, and not as to our willingness constantly to reap. 

And those of you who have sown and have satisfactorily 
reaped ; those of you to whom this wonderfully clean business 
hes been so good, do not be willing now to withdraw and let 
it lapse and slouch in the shaded paths of small local issues. 
With you rests the problem of the national unit; a monu- 
ment is now being erected to you, and to those of you to come, 
fer your endeavor and success in the one business which has, 
which does, and which we hope will assure the highest degree 
of business democracy and human happiness. 

It is physically impossible for all of us to reap alike, but 
for the love of the business it is not unfair to expect each 
of us to expend every energy to assure its efficiency, to put 
into it our personal character and our every effort to insure 
the fertility of the soil upon which we expect, as a unit, to 
sow the seed of unity of spirit, the seed of unity of purpose, 
the seed of fraternalism, the seed of uniformity of high 
standards, and to sow broadcast the seed in well inoculated 
soil of lumber advertising. 

We must sow alike! You have been willing to reap the 
gains made possible by the few who have put their hearts and 
minds and energies into the business and developed it; you 
who take everything out of the business and put nothing into 
it, beware! If the majority of the lumbermen wish to per- 
petuate their business, the parasite must go; but if the 
majority is parasitic, then the lumber business is doomed. 

The lumber business is no longer a local, nor a State, but 
a national issue; and it will not survive by the plus energy 
of some with the minus indifference of others holding it 
at par. 

We must diligently sow alike, no matter what we indi- 
yidually at first seemingly would reap. And in the unity we 
shall reap as a whole a solid retail lumber business. 

Let us so amalgamate into a solid business with length, 
breadth, width, depth and height; let every ethical lumber 
dealer be an ever active molecule of this solid business, 
strongly cohesive, capable of attracting one another and re- 
storing themselves, if disturbed, back to the natural form of 
cobperation. With a body possessing such magnitude and 
such elasticity, our heart strings will be tuned by the national 
unity so that sweet harmony and concord will predominate in 
all that is good in our several local associations, as it should 
where men’s interests are in common. 


A Dependence of Human Happiness 


Business, to succeed, must give human happiness; it is the 
ecming redemption of mankind, and particularly our busi- 
ness, which is reaped from the fruits of the earth, after care- 
ful and uninterrupted propagation by nature for centuries. 
Our business is a productive business giving to man the most 
lasting, the most beautiful homes and home furnishings 
known, 

The length of solid business depends upon the economic 
problems confronting us. The matter of transportation, pro- 
duction, standardization of grading and the effect of steel, 
cement and wood substitute advertising brings us to a keen 
realization of impending danger to the length of our business. 

The width and breadth of the solid business takes up 
sociological and political subjects relative to the betterment 
of our business and human life. To exemplify this I can not 
pass without pointing with much pride to the local Detroit 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. When war was declared 
in this country this association, thru our secretary, Mr. 
Deacon, promptly offered a “home guard” consisting of those 
members ineligible for draft, sufficient to meet local require- 
ments, and which was armed and is maintained by funds from 
the association. These men drill several nights each week 
earnestly and diligently. 

Let every ethical lumber dealer belong to the local asso- 
ciation and be proud of it. Have its influence for all that 
is good so ring with sincerity of purpose and effective work 
that it can not be dispensed with in the community any more 
than the school, church or its board of commerce can be 
suspended, 

In the height and depth of this solid business I find my 
subject; for it depends upon the ethics, honesty, confidence, 
sood will, reciprocity and codperation of every member of 
the local retail association to perfect and give equal propor- 
tion to this cube of solid business. 

Ever remember: ‘There can never be success in business, 
ever mutual respect, or coéperation, until the aims of each 


*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Na- 
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very valuable achievement is founded upon _ principles 
that are substantial and comprehensive, embracing funda- 
imental elements that are constructive and enduring. No 

rth-while movement ever succeeded that did not contem- 
‘ate in a large measure the value of codperation, and the 

irdination of interests has ever been a primary necessity. 
‘ailure to respect these essential influences has jeopardized 
the prospects of every undertaking from the beginning of time, 
»d will continue to retard the growth and development of 
rthy objects so long as civilization lasts. Progress is 
leed a strange vehicle, and frequently refuses contact with 
conditions that are not fundamentally right. 

The creative process in the individual is vividly reflected 
in the organization with unvarying accuracy. It is an old 

ying that “order is Heaven’s first law,’ and, not unlike 
many other sayings, it contains a much deeper philosophy 
{han appears immediately on the surface. Getting things into 
« better order is the really great secret of progress. We are 
low able to fly thru the air, not because we have learned to 
arrange things in the right order to produce this result, 
hut because of the introduction of the personal factor, while 
by intelligent perception and thru the interpretation of the 
laws of nature we have been able to bring to a working 
reality ideas which previous generations would have laughed 
at as being absurd fancies of an unbalanced mind. The lesson 
'o be learned from the practical aviation of the present day 
is that of triumph of principle over precedent, of the work- 
ing out of an idea to its logical conclusions in spite of accumu- 
lated testimony of all past experience to the contrary. 

There are innumerable examples constantly occurring and 
recurring that vividly portray the impressive need for a 
more harmonious unity of interests. This ‘is especially true 
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DO RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS NEED SOLICITORS TO SECURE BUSINESS FOR THEM ?* 


[By W. R. Hudson, of Detroit, Mich. ] 


business man point unselfishly and undaunted thru every 
act and deed to the uplift of the man whose business is in 
common with his, and each stand united for the whole busi- 
ness, making it not a frost work but the most solid thing 
we know. 

Gentlemen: Do retail lumber dealers need solicitors to 
secure their business for them? 

I have thus far endeavored to point out, at least in a 
receptive frame of mind, not an ideal nor a theoretical, but 
a practical and very logical solution of the subject at hand. 
The texture and very nature of my thoughts and suggestions 
as to solid business, I hope, will disabuse your minds that 
it is necessary to spar cautiously with Governmental author- 
ity, but on the contrary, our guide is the common conscience 
of the individual man. 

The topic assigned me was placed in the form of a question. 
Why there should be anything to suggest or even intimate 
that the subject is debatable, I can not conceive; for it is the 
great, ugly seed we have all at some time sown, and even 
when sown by one of us, we have all suffered to reap a 
ruinous crop of disunity, disloyalty, disorganization, hatred 
and malice. 

Solicitation a Destructive Influence 

Solicitation is qa pernicious practice; it destroys wantonly 
and viciously, without profit or increased volume of business, 
and not only business, but the very character of man; for it 
promptly draws all men of the business in question down 
thru the channels of distrust and enmity to a level of weak- 
ened minds and loss of character, and saps life of its happi- 
ness, resulting in doing business for the hatred and not the 
enjoyment of it, and creating destructive and not instructive 
and beneficial business. You lower your standing in the com- 
munity, for your distrust steals away good judgment; you 
become slave, and not master, of the business you would 
wish to develop and which is degenerating you. Such disrup- 
tion leads straight into your social and home life. 

It is remarkable, the survival of business where solicitation 
is practiced. It has only been thru good judgment and sound 
sense of some of the lumbermen who on such occasions have 
stemmed the tide of such foolish and light-witted practices, 
and have brought business back to normal. 

A solicitor’s practice is virtually to arouse, excite, tempt, 
allure or entice by some tangible qualities, with such sense 
of demeanor as to attempt to force an entrance into the 
pleasant and satisfactory business relations of a customer 
with a competitor. It is not the questionable or undesirable 
customer, but the cream of the trade, the asset customers, he 
solicits. His biggest asset is to carry or make gossip, his 
noblest truths are falsehoods, his only chance to get business 
is to cut the heart out of price. His slogan is: “My busi- 
ness is to get business” and he loses sight of his concern’s 
interests entirely. 

Those of you who send out solicitors know that you do not 
employ high priced, highly intelligent men, keenly trained 
in the ethics of business. You insure cashiers and other 
high officials of your organization, taking no chance of loss, 
but you dump the very vitals of your business, with no pro- 
tection, into the hands of a freelance, letting him play the 
game as he chooses, sowing inadvertently distrust, contempt, 
false representation, inferior grades and sometimes bank- 
ruptcy—all of this with the idea of getting business under 
emulous competition. 

The world is changing; life habits are changing; business 
is changing; governments are changing; we are looking now 
into the early dawn of a new era, and as the light begins to 
throw its peerless rays it is warming men’s hearts and tem- 
pering heart, soul and mind to the necessity of coéperation. 

Ah! What do you reap from solicitation? Ill will and 
unfriendliness with the very men with whom your interests 
are in common; destruction of codéperation; disrupted prices 
and with no terms; loss of customers that are your assets; 
gain of riff raff trade; no profits; distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion with mankind and particularly yourself; worry that 
reaches into your home and upsets domestic tranquility; the 
possibility for worthless characters to establish themselves 
in the contracting business, ruinous to the legitimate trade 
which is your real asset and hazardous to the home-building 
public; filling the courts with liens. 

You personally become correlative to and an accomplice 
of dishonest knaves and shyster contractors and builders. 
Now, when you go after a particular customer of a competi- 
tor of yours, do you, or does your solicitor, say to him: “I 
am giving you a price or quotation upon which I am losing 
money, but after awhile, when you become a good and settled 
customer, I will make up this loss, for you will of course 
have to pay as much as the other dealers have been charging 
you in order that I can make a living.” And then you add: 


[By Edward Hines, of Chicago, Ill.] 


as it pertains to the various branches of a single industry 
in our commercial life. The security of every undertaking 
rests upon the solidity of its foundation. If the structure 
is to endure the stability of its conception and the first prin 
ciples controlling its growth and development must take into 
account the fundamental elements of substance and achieve 
ment. There can be no permanent development that does not 
contemplate a broader and more liberal consideration of every 
precept that is directly concerned, and oftentimes much that 
indirectly affects the institution. Only a clear and distinct 
understanding of the responsibilities that must be assumed 
and a continuous and undiminishing observance of these 
responsibit:t.es, will ever rear the structure of organization 
upon a sac and secure foundation. 

The absence of complete unity and harmony between the 
manufacturer of lumber and the retail lumber dealer may 
be attributed to obviously apparent reasons, none of which 
can withstand the light of logic. In all my experience, | 
may truthfully say that notwithstanding a lack of better 
understanding between these two branches of our industry 
I have never perceived any motive displayed that was pur- 
posely designed to frustrate efforts to make progress or ad- 
vance its interests. Ignorance, indifference and sometimes 
selfishness have been factors that have frequently interrupted 
a more harmonious feeling, but I ascribe whatever of dis- 
cord there may have been to a lack of understanding of the 
exigencies of each branch of the industry. That there has 
not been greater sympathy and forbearance always is due to 
an increasingly inherent need for closer attention to the de- 
tails of business generally and a lack of vision and perspec- 
tive. 

The problems of the manufacturers have not always re- 
ceived enough consideration from the retail lumber dealer. 
I say this in all kindness and without rancor for, as I have 
previously stated, much of the lack of a closer relationship 
has come about thru tendencies to adhere too closely to the 








“Mr. Customer, there is only one possible way that you can 
ever expect to get better prices legitimately, and that is when 
thru codperative economic channels the dealers will be able 
to reduce cost.” 

And when your solicitor lands a competitor’s customer at 
destructive prices, will you immediately send out a notice to 
the trade that is your asset, saying: ‘‘We have cut the price 
to get Mr. Smith away from the Jones Lumber Co. We 
recognize this, of course, as discriminating, as it places Mr. 
Smith, thru us, at the advantage over you; therefore you can 
have the same prices as we have quoted him”? 

No. No. You will not do that! The sickly idiosyncrasies 
of business that practices solicitation become susceptible to 
the cunning trade. Your mentality is lowered to the belief 
that your fellow lumbermen are rotten at the core, and what 
your undesirable trade has left untold your decrepit imagina- 
tion has filled in. 

Your trade has left you. Those that I have referred to as 
your assets are big enough to buy their lumber wholesale and 
they have developed into a lumber-dealing contracting con- 
cern, Those who cannot do that strive on, using you as the 
lumber-yard-draying part of their own business. 

In the turmoil of it all you have saddled the trade to ride 
at will on terms, accommodations and prices ruinous to them 
and yourself. 

Does a standard product like lumber need to be peddled? 
Do solicitors stimulate a demand for one foot more lwmber 
in the aggregate? No! 

The solicitor is a parasite; his salary an economic waste ; 
he is nonproductive; he can not produce a single useful thing. 

When the customer, on the other hand, goes to one or more 
of the yards of his own choosing and comes in contact with 
the firm’s organization which has expended its energy to pro- 
mote efficiency and not destructiveness and which economizes 
by letting the trade come to it, then he can get better prices 
and better lumber, and the trade is benefited rather than 
disrupted. 

Service, quality and price are in a general degree standard- 
ized and the cost of doing business is minimized. Your trade 
is firm, and your assurance of reasonable profits is equal to 
that of a banking business. You have attained the equal pro- 
portions of the solid business. 

Strike from your vocabulary the word competition and re- 
place it with the slogan “Coéperation,” and you have auto- 
matically dealt the death blow to solicitation and are facing 
in the right direction to sow successfully the seed of unity and 
association. You will supplant the methods of soliciting with 
methods of educating the trade. 

Esthetics of Codperation 

Associated, you can place exhibits in your community that 
will educate all the trade as to the best lumber and the most 
practical grade to use for certain purposes. The artcraft of 
doors, interior finish, as well as that of style and character of 
the exterior of the home, the durability of one class of lumber, 
timber etc. over others, shall enter into the associate sales- 
manship. 

The owner can take the plans from the builder or archi- 
tect, go to the association exhibit and realize the detail work 
of the home prior to its completion. This method of sales- 
manship enables the owner of the home-to-be to put into it 
his and her character and personality, for that is what 
every home owner has wished to do and has been unable to do 
further than their imagination would carry them in plans 
and specifications written and drawn out by an architect. 

And how closely are the architects and lumber dealers 
cobperating? Pitiful to behold, isn’t it? We should thrust 
ourselves to the architects, and make them feel our weight 
and how impossible it is to do without us. We both have a 
high ealling in our separate but relative lines; for the one is 
the creative and the other the productive contributor to man’s 
most sacred place on earth—his home. 

Lumbermen can not live by themselves alone; they are 
dependent upon every other unit of business. We are here 
to apply the lubricating oil to the ever moving wheels of 
progress, and not to apply the brakes. We must advance or 
go backward; we can not stand still. We must grow, think 
and apply ourselves, and with this timely national organiza- 
tion we can at least endeavor to solve such problems as are 
necessary to advance our business to the highest point of 
efficiency. Those who will not see, those who do not enlist 
in this economic cause necessarily must drop by the wayside 

not because of organized competition, but because they 
tried to reap and not to sow; because they continued to apply 
the brakes of wornout and ever failing practices so ruinous 
to the business, the man and the community. Codéperation 
to perfect and unite efficient business is the uninterrupted 
current drawing us toward success. 


FOR HARMONY BETWEEN MILLS AND DEALERS* 


single idea of buying and selling without observation of the 
conditions that affect the industry in a big way, and oblivi- 
ous of the opportuniiy for comprehending a larger scope of 
its great operations. The relationship that exists today is 
not unfriendly but it is not one of sympathetic interested- 
ness. Too much reliance is placed upon individualism and 
rejecting too readily the dominant factors that have con 
tributed so largely toward the success for marketing of numer 
ous articles of commerce that have everywhere and in every 
way surpassed us in constructive effort. Let us take for 
example the manufacture and marketing of steel and kindred 
products. Differing only in the method of distribution, the 
principles concerned are not dissimilar especially as they 
pertain to the manufacture of the various articles. From the 
moment the raw material is converted to the sizes and dimen 
sions of the finished product required for the numerous pur- 
poses for which these useful products are made, there is a 
spirit of coiéperation between manufacturer and distributer 
that stimulates good feeling and welds the interests of each 
into one harmonious unity. Sordid tendencies and inclina 
tions are largely absorbed and overcome by a broader and 
more liberal consideration of the fundamentai needs of each 
branch of the undertaking. Manifestations of a keener re- 
gard for the welfare of each is apparent and quality is more 
a factor in the sales argument than the price, True, the 
manufacturers of steel and allied interests are of lesser num- 
bers and therefore more easily and better organized than are 
the manufacturers of lumber. The latter have been con- 
fronted for years and still must contend with a diversity of 
conditions not approached, I believe, by any other industry. 
These various elements are less susceptible to natural re 
straint or control than are those controlling other products 
but they are not impossible of better arrangement. 
Proceeding upon the hypothesis that there does not exist 
a need for a better understanding between the manufacturer 
of lumber and the retail lumber dealer, to the end that their 
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mutual interests may be more satisfactorily and more profit- 
ably served, the remedy must be found if we pursue the sub- 
ject to its logical conclusion. We have all rested upon a 
too snug confidence in the superiority of our product as a 
utility in the world’s commerce, with the result that the in- 
sidious growth of demand for substitutes has been over- 
looked and unobserved until its development has assumed 
such alarming proportions that we have been rudely awakened 
from our lethargy. The abstract goodness or utility of a 
thing not measure its worth. Goodness or utility is 
multiplied as it is conveyed. An insignificant utensil used by 
many is a greater good than a superb article that is never 


does 


brought into general use. Our product may be infinitely 
superior in every respect to some of the substitutes that 
have supplanted it, but failure to perceive the advantages 


of safe-guarding our interests, a result of too indifferent 
and loose selling methods, has narrowed the circle of dis- 
tribution and accordingly restricted the use of lumber many 
times to the disadvantage of the consumer. From my view- 
point, the manufacturer and the retail dealer are equally 
culpable in their lack of initiative and aptitude for acquiring 
knowledge that is essential to a better selling effort. It is 
the sales end of our business that has languished and needs 
greater intensive effort. In this day of advanced ideas, who 
shall say that the educational methods employed by manu- 
facturers of and dealers in other commodities have far sur- 
passed and outranked our own obsolete ways of marketing 
our products? It is in this department that I have found 
the greatest need for action, and in which I place my great- 
est reliance for the unification and coérdination of our inter- 
ests. 

The world today recognizes salesmanship as an art and a 
profession. The biggest prizes with which success can lure 
men go to the seller. Upon him depend thousands and thou- 
sands of faithful, conscientious workers who lack initiative, 
and the populace at large, which needs to be lifted out of 
indifference and an adherence to the old and worn to new 
methods, applications and objects. The discoveries of the 
centuries upon which we look with pride are not only the 
work of the inventive mind, fired with the flame of genius, 
but are the reflex results of the world’s demands. Sellers 
as much as inventors stand behind them. It is not merely 
the personality of the seller which makes things happen, 
but the selling quality in him that surges beyond him; and 
we read him in the street cars, we see him coaxing from the 
shop windows, he beckons us from fence and billboard, in 


the newspaper and daily mail, and we see the night sky 
electrically flooded with him. 
The standard of excellence in selling is high. All posi- 


tions in the world which are recognized and honored have had 
to make their ascent against public antagonism. In exact 
ratio to the stubbornness of the fight, the apparent insur- 
mountableness of the opposition is the glory of the place 
achieved and the world’s homage to the conquerer. 

Power in its many forms dormant in men awakens under 
attribution and opposition on the one hand and the urge 
of enthusiasm and inspiration on the other. Nothing great 
comes from opposition alone nor from enthusiasm only. 
Achievement has paid its price in the overcoming of obsta- 
cles; in unwaveringly aligning accomplishment with inspira- 
tion. The daring of the human mind is the generative prin- 
ciple of progress. The achiever overcomes inertia and com- 
pels opposition to serve his desire. 

Measuring difficulties is one of the most difficult tasks 
mankind is compelled to perform. Scientists told Napoleon 
it would be impossible to cross the Alps. They proved it 
theoretically. “There shall be no Alps,” was the unquali- 


fied answer which will live as an inspiration for all time. 
And the spirit that answered thus was the spirit that 
crossed the Alps. When Grant first proposed the siege of 


Vicksburg Sherman, who was theoretically one of the great- 
est tacticians in the War of the Rebellion, counselled against it 
and demonstrated to Grant, on paper, the utter futility of such 
a movement. Events proved that Grant was right. He had 
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measured the difficulties, and contrary to every known strat 
egy of war, he surmounted them and Vicksburg fell. 

In measuring the difficulties that have heretofore pre 
vented a better understanding of the objects the lumber 
industry must attain, I ‘feel sanguine that whatever of mis- 
understanding there has been apparent has been due to the 
obscurity of the points at issue rather than to any hostility 
on the part of the retail lumber dealer. I have said, too, that 
I was convinced that whatever of indifference or opposition 
there may have been shown in the past was not from design 
or motive. It is due almost entirely to a lack of understand- 
ing of the essential needs of each and how best to proceed 
to repair them. The retail lumber yard should represent in 
its best aspects the connecting link between the manufacturer 
and the consumer of lumber. It should serve with profit to 
itself, and with satisfaction to the manufacturer, as the dis- 
‘tributing agency for forest products with relation to the kinds 
and character of lumber that may be available, in reasonable 
proportion to the production. Lumber that is always in short 
supply with the manufacturer should be intelligently con- 
served and that which is usually in average or surplus supply 
should be sold according to present day standards of selling. 
Prospective buyers should be made acquainted with the good 
points of the particular kind of lumber offered. Many times, 
these particular surplus items may be substituted for stock 
that comes slowly from a saw-log and accordingly at greater 
cost of production and with equally less facility. The con- 
sumer is not usually conversant with the practices and cus- 
toms of the lumber business. He must therefore be educated 
to know kinds and qualities. His interest must be aroused 
and his suspicions converted to confidence and a feeling of 
security. The virtues of wood generally should be practically 
demonstrated. The relative merits of certain kinds of lumber 
for specific purposes should be honestly and conscientiously 
presented. Where it is obviously unpractical to use wood 
for a given requirement, by no means should the use of wood 
be argued. On the contrary whatever material is avowedly 
better for the purpose should be offered and sold. 

The splendid possibilities for negotiating and maintaining 
a closer relationship between the manufacturer and. retail 
lumber dealer can not be too seriously considered. In the 





modern intercourse of business the remoteness of the manu- 
facturer of lumber from the ultimate consumer renders the 
position of the retail dealer well nigh indispensable as a 
means of distributing lumber. The retail dealer should oc- 
cupy. very much the same position in the trade as the drug 
store that ministers to the wants of the populace, selling its 
service along with its merchandise. It should conduct a 
vigorous anc an intelligent advertising and publicity cam 
paign with a view to attracting the attention of prospective 
buyers to wood products. Some big dominant idea should be 
selected, round which to build such a campaign of publicity 
as will attract attention and secure the public interest 
There are so many excellent features about wood, its growt! 
and development, that there is no paucity of good substantia! 
ideas and the material from which to evolve them. Qualit; 
and service, always big upstanding factors in the growth and 
development of business, should occupy a conspicuous plac 
in every plan that contemplates constructive effort to reney 
and energize business. I take much pride in calling attentio: 
to the unusual progress that has been made in the recent); 
organized campaign of publicity for birch by the Norther 
Ifemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, of Wiscon 
sin and northern Michigan. It is surprising how much res! 
practical interest has already been manifested by architect: 
and consumers, plainly evidencing the fact that all too litt! 
real knowledge of this beautiful wood has previously bee: 
disseminated. At a recent meeting of our association on 
of the leading architects of Chicago was asked to address t! 
association on the subject of wood from the standpoint of th: 
architect. His remarks introduced a subject that significant); 
demonstrated the need for just such a campaign of publicity 
as was afterward decided upon for our beautiful birch, Thy 
instance is so peculiarly apropos of this contention for greate: 
publicity and better selling effort that I shall repeat it 
your benefit. The architect referred to had just complete 
the erection of a residence for his own occupancy and pr 
ceding the work of construction he had made a very caref\| 
investigation of the various woods from which to make « 
selection for his home. 

The personal interest in acquiring an exact knowledge o( 
woods, arising from the fact that the material was to be usii 
for his own purposes, prompted this architect to pursue #1 
intensive study of woods, just such an effort as every sales 
man should pursue te secure orders. Previously without any 
personal knowledge of birch, this prospect approached with 
an ordinary selling plea for any wood could not have been in- 
duced to use it except that he was positively convinced of its 
superiority. His acquisitiveness, touched with a personal 
selfish interest, in having just what he wanted, supplied the 
necessary elements so lacking in the usual selling methods, 
with the result that he convinced himself birch was the supe 
rior wood for every room but two in his home. 

Your splendid association, conceived under auspices which 
I venture to say shall inspire confidence, not only in your 
own membership but in the manufacturers of lumber as well, 
occupies a most excellent position for dispelling wiatever of 
misgivings that may previously have taken possession of the 
manufacturers in their conclusions pertaining to the possi 
bilities of securing that measure of coéperation they have 
sought for many years. You will be the medium thru whicn 
information may be systematically and efficiently distributed 
and the community of interests so essential to a better under- 
standing between the two great branches of our industry 
shall be rendered easier of solution and more readily har 
monized. When a closer relationship has been established 
and a more intimate knowledge of the problems of each has 
been acquired there will follow a responsive feeling that will 
be gratifying and encouraging. It needs only the touch of 
confidence to awaken a latent feeling of kinship between the 
one who produces the lumber and the one who distributes it, 
and once this feeling becomes solidified new thought and new 
ideas will illumine the way to a lasting and enduring allegi 
ance to principles that will more easily harmonize the mutual 
interests of the manufacturer and retail dealer, and thus 
sustain a great industry. 





NEEDS OF RETAIL DEALERS IN LEGISLATION, AND HOW THEY CAN BE OBTAINED* 


“The needs of the retail lumber dealers in national, State 
and municipal legislation, and how they can be obtained,” 
presents an important subject, both comprehensive and varied. 
In a short discourse it is impossible to do more than indicate 
in quite general terms the more important and principal 
points. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act passed by Congress on July 2, 
1890, has stood out like a mighty oak against fierce attacks 
on its constitutionality and ultimate effectiveness. Time and 
experience forced the necessary conclusion, however, that the 
Act was too harsh and inelastic, under some conditions and 
circumstances, and this was more apparent in the light of 
changed times and progressive thought. Public agitation to 
modify it demanded a commission as an instrument of in- 
formation and+guidance, as a clearing-house for facts by 
which private business and the public could be guided, and as 
a means to adjust fairly the remedy to meet all the equities 
and circumstances in a given case. 


Creation of Federal Trade Commission Meets Wide 
Approval 

The law creating a Federal Trade Commission in September, 
1914, was therefore timely, progressive legislation, and met 
with wide approval. The courts had construed the trust Act 
from almost every viewpoint, quite generally resulting in con- 
demning trade practices and activities theretofore believed to 
be necessary and vital to success in the field of competition 
and business. For instance, the well-known cases of the 
Wastern States Lumber Dealers’ Association vs. United States 
(Vol. 224 U. S. 600), and the United States vs. Hollis, et al. 
(in the district court of the United States, district of Minne- 
sota, fourth division, in equity No. 1079), are clearly de- 
cisive on the proposition of whether or not retail dealers had 
the right to agree not to buy from manufacturers who sold 
to customers of the dealers. Yet it is basic and fundamental 
that a manufacturer should at least be required and forced 
to a definite choice of selling either the retail dealer or the 
consumer, and not be permitted to go on stealthily to under- 
mine the retailer in his business; for the retailer is a neces- 
sity from the standpoint of political economy and should be 
protected. 

So in like manner could mention be made of other cases 
clearly decisive in prohibiting certain activities having for 
their purpose either an agreement on prices; or prevention 
of sales to consumers and irregular dealers; or limitation of 
output; or allotment of customers and division of territory : 
or refusing credit to delinquent debtors. Not in every case 
should such activities be said to be illegal, or inherently 
wrong. Why, may I ask, should it be considered illegal if 





*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the National 
Sotait Lumber Dealers’ Association at Chicago, Sept. 7, 


[By Warren J. Duffy, of Toledo, Ohio] 


men codperate together in order to get a reasonable profit on 
their business, such a reasonable profit to be shown by an 
actual production of the books? The Government in these 
war times is saying to business men: “You can not make 
more than a certain percent and we will not pay more.” If 
they are going to permit business men to make so much profit 
and no more, then they should at least permit them to co- 
operate to the extent of preventing a loss. 


Trade Commission Is Solution at Present 

Hence I emphasize that the Federal Trade Commission 
holds the ultimate solution of many trade difficulties. The 
great majority of men try to obey rather than to evade the 
law. This intermediate court should come forward to help 
and guide, and furnish a ruling or finding carrying with it a 
dependable precedent in the interpretation and construction 
of laws governing business men and trade association activi- 
ties. If the great war of 1914, devastating the economic 
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world today, necessitates the Government to do, and quite 
properly so, the very things in price agreements, control of 
supply and demand, and control in distribution that the liw 
of the land has heretofore refused to private business, then 
it appears to me that it is not so much these acts in them: 
selves that are wrong, but the abuse in results; and the cor 
rection of the abuse, not the thing, should lie within tlie 
powers and jurisdiction of a nonpolitical and competent 
trade commission. 

Conference rulings have been published in the past 
the information of business men, and it is advisable to initia |: 
further proceedings before the commission, tending to bri: 
about more direct benefits. If the powers or jurisdiction 
the present Federal Trade Commission are not broad enous! 
to permit affirmative rulings favoring some of these ass: 
ciation activities that I have heretofore mentioned, then «! 
least efforts should be put forth to supplement and enlar: 
the Act creating the commission. To amend the Shermeai 
Law in Congress is a task which at this time appears highi 
improbable, but to correct the provisions of the Federal Tra: 
Commission Act can be done, and should be; yes, I ventu' 
the statement, with the approval of the commission itse! 
which has found itself hampered too frequently by the stric: 
language of the statute, or a technical court decision, au: 
the sometimes arbitrary opinions of the Department of Ju 
tice. Beneficial legislation of this nature is needed, and Co 
gress should be asked to pass the same. 


Trade Commission in Each State 


Then, too, if those engaged in interstate commerce fin: 
guidance and assistance in the Federal Trade Act, why ca! 
not those whose business is within the confines of a State lx 
made subject to the provisions of a new State law establish 
ing an Intrastate Trade Commission? In the enactment 0! 
such legislation, the theory and almost the identical languag: 
of the Federal Act could be copied, with parallel powers anc 
jurisdiction, and with additional provisions, not only curative 
of defects made apparent from practical operation, but also 
embodying powers to investigate, approve or assist in any 
matter involving great public interest. Existing commissions 
in many States are crowded with work, and such a new com 
mission could assist in expediting their work. Almost all the 
States in the Union have passed antitrust laws. Undoubtedl) 
extensive reforms are desirable, not only to make them more 
effective in preventing abuses, but also to make them as 
nearly uniform as possible for the general convenience of the 
business world. Permit me to say right here that I do not 
at any time advocate the repeal of antitrust laws, because 
necessity for their existence is universally present ; but tem- 
per the same with equity, justice to all, and reason, in the 
light of a progressive day. Stop to consider that the en- 
forcement of State antitrust laws is left usually to the 
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attorney-general or local prosecuting attorney, entirely a 
political office, and that it has frequently come to pass that 
}.Jitical ambition, or hope of aggrandizement, or revenge, or 
\fish motives, prompts the filing of an indictment besmear- 
ing the character and reputation of a business man, and his 
family, when he has no chance to present his side of the case 
ot defend himself in the eyes of a public who usually con- 
-ider an indictment as conclusive of guilt or great wrong. 
Create a trade commission of some kind, so at least a hear- 
« can be granted to the man that wants to obey the law 
.od who has a right to make a living out of his business, and 
‘yon hearing, a finding made, which any law abiding citizen 
‘ould gladly obey ; or upon failure to obey, have no excuse, 
vid deserve no sympathy. 
The rule of reason written into the Federal law by Justice 
Vhite in the Standard Oil Co. case (Vol. 221 U. 8S. 1) brings 
mind the suggestion that the same should be written into 
ihe law of every State in the Union. At least, the State legis- 
ture should pass a bill providing that in any suit or pro- 
ceding, civil or criminal, brought by or on behalf of the 
siate, or by or on behalf of any person, under the common 
rovisions of all trust laws, the jury shall acquit the defend- 
ints, or the court or jury shall find for the defendants, if it 
ppear that the combination of capital, skill or acts com- 
iained of was in reasonable restraint of trade; or not to ac- 
juire private monopoly or fix a figure or standard whereby 


»rices to the public or consumer are unreasonably controlled ° 


ov established. Passage of such legislation is needed and is 
in accord with the progressive spirit of the day and most 
important of all is to urge passage of an act to create a State 
rade commission. 

Mechanics’ Lien 


Ever since the time that statute law superseded the com- 
ion law in the States of the Union, mechanic’s liens have 
existed in one form or another. Usually, too, a mooted ques- 
tion differing on the viewpoint taken. The theory of Ohio’s 
new lien law (Session Laws of Ohio, Vol. los, P. 369, & am. 
1915, Vol. 105-6, P, 522) is that the owner holds the contract 
price in trust for those who have enhanced the value of his 
property by their labor and material. To guarantee the per- 
formance of that trust, a lien is created upon his property, 
and to enable him to perform his obligations he is required 
to demand, before paying his head contractor, an affidavit 
setting forth the names of unpaid laborers and the names of 
all who furnished material, whether paid or not, and, if not, 
the amount due. The owner makes payment directly to those 
entitled, or withholds money until all adjustments are made ; 
but the affidavit, whether true or false, is the owner’s abso- 


lute protection, but material men and laborers can, at their 
option, serve notices on the owner which prevent loss thru 
fraud. To make the law more uniform in practice and to 
simplify its operation a form of affidavit is written in the 
statute. This Ohio law does not, nor should any law exist 
that would, remove the duty of exercising care in the exten- 
sion of credit; and this law does not seek an absolute cer- 
tainty of payment. But it has proved to be satisfactory de- 
spite defects now apparent and has removed from the build- 
ing business a great deal of its speculative and uncertain 
commercial character. 

The statutes of Illinois and Michigan are similar. If the 
provisions of these various statutes were molded together, 
with curative provisions of defects that always develop in 
the practical operation of any big piece of legislation, it 
could serve as an excellent precedent to be followed in all 
States. 


Bond on Public Improvements 


In reference to furnishing materials for the construction 
and repair of public works, let me call your attention to a 
recent Ohio statute (Session Laws of Ohio, 1917, Vol. 107, p. 
642), seeking to protect labor and material. In a general 
way, it provides an additional obligation in the bond re- 
quired to be given by the contractor, conditioned for the pay- 
ment of all indebtedness which may accrue to any person, 
firm or corporation, on account of any labor performed or 


. material furnished in the construction or repair of any pub- 


lic building, work or improvement. Not only does there still 
exist the right of lien against the fund appropriated for the 
improvement, but also now a right of action to sue in his 
own name against the bonding company to recover the full 
amount up to the penal amount of the obligation. Severe 
losses in the furnishing of material on public works would 
not happen if this statute were similarly enacted in other 
States. 

The committee on fire prevention of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, at 76 William Street, New York, issued a 
report on the Atlanta conflagration of May 21,1917. In that 
report appears the following: ‘This conflagration, together 
with two of the other fires occurring at the same time, em- 
phasizes the ease with which spreading fires may develop in 
cities where wooden shingle roofs predominate, even when the 
fire department is mainly well equipped and manned. It 
illustrates the startling suddenness with which such a fire 
may grow into a conflagration under favorable conditions.” 
The problem of combating a “no more shingle roofs’ move- 
ment must be met by the scientific treatment of wood shingles 
producing equivalent fire resisting properties as the asbestos, 


slate shingles, or patent roofing. The public has been 
prejudiced against the wooden shingle by the clever adver- 
tisements of its opponents, and the further fact that most 
lumbermen have stood by without uttering a word in de- 
fense and permitted the slander to go on. Of course wood 
will burn; so, too, as shown by the same Atlanta conflagra- 
tion, or the Edison fire, and many others, will the substitutes 
burn, and the large fireproof buildings crumble and fall be- 
fore the blaze and heat of fire. Education in proper use of 
wood shingles is mandatory, and close attention to building 
codes and city ordinances must be given. 


Necessity for Branding Lumber 

One more thought and then I will conclude. There is 
desperate need of legislation in the interest of the lumber in- 
dustry which will make it absolutely necessary to brand lum- 
ber with a grade mark which can not be tampered with. The 
consumer and the retailer are both interested, and this one 
thing would tend to raise the standard of the lumber business 
and eliminate the vicious practice of socalled whelesalers and 
jobbers of rebilling cars at advanced grades. Along with this 
should go another act compelling every manufacturer to piace 
a piece tally of the lumber in each car that was shipped. 
Many troubles in the daily life of a lumberman would pass 
away if either of these suggestions became effective. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has a 
great uncultivated field before it, needing immediate atten- 
tion in order to receive the latent benefits. Let us hope that 
it will not fall into the same old rut, the fate of so many 
others, of shouting “coéperation” and “organization” and 
endeavoring to accomplish its purpose by everybody pulling 
in a different direction as suits his own individual ideas .or 
selfish needs. A few things well done will lend life and vim 
to this association. Your board of directors should author- 
ize the appointment of a finance or executive committee from 
among their own membership with broad powers, to act with 
the secretary in handling the work of the association. 

Divide the work into several subdivisions or departments 
with an assistant secretary in charge of each department, 
under the general secretary. Provide ample funds imme 
diately. If you can not spare time from your business for 
association work, then at least you should contribute gener- 
ously to pay someone to do it for you. Ample funds for 
legitimate expenditure will bring quick results. 

If time permitted, much more might have been said on 
this question of the needs in legislation for retail lumber- 
men. I hope these suggestions will prove beneficial and if 
the next year brings only a part of them it will be worth 
much to the lumber industry. 





REPORT SHOWS STATUS OF CANTONMENTS 


Lumbermen’s Part in Great Undertaking Practically 
Finished—Material Has Been Promptly Furnished 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11—The War Department 
has made publie a report from the war industries’ board, 
Council of National Defense, showing the status of the 
national army cantonments on Sept. 1. Lieut.-Col. P. E. 
Pierce of the general staff, War Department member of 
the board, states in a brief letter of transmittal that 
after investigation he believes conditions are understated, 
rather than overstated, and that in general the report 
is very reliable. 

The report gives detailed information for each of the 
sixteen cantonments. For the most part this informa- 
tion is given under the head of buildings, water supply, 
sewerage, plumbing, roads, electrical work and number 
of men employed. The percentage of completion of the 
work and material on hand indicates that the lumbermen 
of the country, as heretofore shown in these dispatches, 
can not be blamed for holding back any of the camps 
by failure promptly to fill orders for cantonment lumber. 

Since Sept. 1, of course, great strides have been made 
at all the camps where any considerable amount of work 
remained to be done. All the lumber ordered, not only 
for the buildings for the men, but for stables, store- 
houses and other auxiliary buildings, has been shipped 
from the mills with the exception of a few odds and ends 
and a few additional bills ordered long after the bulk 
of the lumber had been purchased. 


A good deal of lumber has been shipped since Sept. 1 
and in some eases all of it may not yet have been deliv- 
ered, but the part of the lumberman has been fulfilled. 


Lumbermen are primarily interested in the items under 
‘le head of buildings. These items for each of the six- 
‘een cantonments follow: 


Columbia, S. C—Company barracks, 88 percent; com- 
‘any lavatories, 58 percent; officers’ quarters, 60 percent; 
olicers’ lavatories, 40 percent; storehouses, 72 percent. 
\'aterials—Frame lumber (based on a total requirement of 
078,294 feet), 108 percent; boards (based on a total re- 

uirement of 5,854,881 feet), 106 percent; flooring (based 

n a total of 5,432,031 feet), 80 percent; finish lumber 

sased on a total of 673,558 feet), 100 percent; sash and 
vors, 100 percent; hardware, 26 percent. 

tockford, Ill.—Company barracks, 94 percent; company 
“vatories, 88 percent; officers’ quarters, 98 percent; of- 
cers’ lavatories, 92 percent; storehouses, 96 percent. Ma- 

rials—Frame lumber, boards, flooring, sash and doors, 


OF accel: finish lumber, 96 percent; hardware, 52 per- 
sy 


Louisville, Ky.—Company barracks, storehouses and 
‘cers’ lavatories, 100 percent; company lavatories, 96 
— officers’ quarters, 98 percent; hardware, 100 per- 
ent, 


Ayer, Mass.—Company barracks, officers’ quarters and 
torehouses, 100 percent; company lavatories, 88 percent; 
ficers’ lavatories, 90 percent; administration buildings 
nd a buildings, 99 percent. All materials, 100 
‘ercent. 

Annapolis Junction, Md.—Company barracks, officers’ 
uarters, company and officers’ lavatories, 44 percent; 
torehouses, 56 percent. Materials—Frame and finish lum- 
me 72 percent; boards, flooring, sash and doors, 68 per- 
cent. 


Wrightstown, N. J.—Company barracks, 74 percent; 
company lavatories, 60 percent; officers’ quarters, 72 per- 
cent; storehouses, 28 percent. Materials—Frame lumber 
and flooring, 100 percent; boards, 86 percent; sash and 
‘oors, 78 percent. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Company barracks, 70 percent; company 
‘avatories, 66 percent; officers’ quarters, 66 percent; of- 
ficers’ lavatories, 46 percent; storehouses, 30 percent; ad- 
ministration buildings, 72 percent. Materials—Frame lum- 
ber, boards, flooring and finish lumber, 100 percent; sash 
and doors, 88 percent. 

Petersburg, Va.—Company barracks, 90 percent; com- 
Pany .lavatories, 88 percent; officers’ quarters, 82 percent; 
officers’ lavatories, 80 percent; storehouses, 80 percent; 
warehouses, 100 percent. Materials—Frame lumber, 


boards and finish lumber, 96 percent; flooring, sash and 
doors, 92 percent. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Company barracks, 96 percent; com- 
pany lavatories, 72 percent; officers’ quarters, 98 percent; 
officers’ lavatories, 64 percent; storehouses, 100 percent. 
Materials—All 100 percent. 

Yaphank, Long Island—Company barracks, 38 percent; 
company lavatories, 22 percent; officers’ quarters, 18 per- 
cent; officers’ lavatories, 1 percent; storehouses, 80 per- 
cent; stables and wagon sheds, 1 percent. Materials— 
Frame lumber, 92 percent; boards, 100 percent; flooring, 
69 percent; finish lumber, 76 percent; sash and doors, 42 
percent. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex.—All buildings and materials 
100 percent. 


Des Moines, Iowa—Company barracks, 74 percent; com- 
pany lavatories, 48 percent; officers’ quarters, 42 percent; 
officers’ lavatories, 32 percent; storehouses, 88 percent. 
Materials—Frame lumber 70 percent; boards, 80 percent; 
flooring, 94 percent; finish lumber, 92 percent; sash and 
doors, 48 percent. 


Fort Riley, Kan.—Company barracks, 80 percent; com- 
pany lavatories, 78 percent; officers’ quarters, 76 percent; 
officers’ lavatories, 74 percent; storehouses, 86 percent. 
Materials—Frame lumber, 62 percent; boards, 100 per- 
cent; flooring, 86 percent; finish lumber, 88 percent; sash 
and doors, 84 per cent. 


American Lake, Wash.—Company barracks, 95 percent; 
company lavatories, 73 percent; officers’ quarters, 86 per- 
cent; officers’ lavatories, 27 percent; storehouses, 97 per- 
cent. 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Company barracks, 66 percent; 
company lavatories, 43 percent; officers’ quarters, 46 per- 
cent; officers’ lavatories, 22 percent; warehouses, 75 per- 
cent. 

Chillicothe, Ohio.—Company barracks, 92.5 percent; 
company lavatories, 92.5 percent; officers’ quarters, 92.5 
percent; officers’ lavatories, 82 percent; storehouses, 60 
percent. 


CANTONMENT LABORERS 10 BE REGISTERED 


D. L. Prentis, in charge of the United States employ- 
ment office in Chicago, received on Wednesday of this 
week a telegram from A. Caminetti, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, Washington, D. C., requesting that a 
classified registration of the 8,000 men employed in build- 
ing Camp Grant, the national army cantonment at Rock- 
ford, Ill., be taken at onee. It is presumed that a similar 
step will be taken at the other cantonments, registering 
and classifying for future war emergency service the men 
who have been employed on this work thruout the country. 
Mr. Prentis said that the department now had a man 
stationed at Rockford registering present workmen, but 
difficulty was encountered in obtaining a list of those 
who were employed there during the period when construc- 
tion work was most active but who since have departed, 
as the pay rolls of the cantonment builders did not con- 
tain the addresses of the workmen. The department is 
hopeful that anyone who was employed at the Cainp 
Grant cantonment at any time during the work there will 
send his address and the branch »f trade he belongs to 
in order that as full registration as possible may be made 
of the workmen by the Government. 








PINE BUREAU GETS ADDITIONAL ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 12.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau has received still another order for 
1,500,000 feet of lumber for additional barracks and 
other buildings for officers and men at the big aviation 
training camp at Mineola, L. I. An order also has been 
received for 1,250,000 feet for six additional storehouses 
for this camp. This order first called for twenty addi- 
tional storehouses, but fourteen of them were later can- 
celled. Placements were ordered by telegraph and some 
of the lumber already has been shipped. 

There ‘is talk of cancelling the entire order, but no 
definite instructions had been received to this effect at the 
time this dispatch was written. In any event, the part 
already shipped can not be cancelled... 


TELLS WHY EIGHT-HOUR DAY IS INIMICAL 


Southern Pine Men Make Strong Protest—Would 
Work Injury to the Industry 








NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 11.—‘‘ Why the 8-Hour Work 
ing Day is Inimical to the Southern Lumber Industry,’’ 
is the subject of a statement forwarded today to boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce thruout the southern 
States by the Southern Pine Association. 

The statement says: 


Referring to Senate Bill S 2775, introduced by Senator 
Poindexter, providing for a Federal 8-hour working day for 
all lumbering operations, we desire to outline the hardships 
which the enactment of this measure would place upon the 
industry : 

Lumber manufacturers are now, and have been for some 
time, working under a severe strain due to acute labor short 
age, increased cost of manufacture, insufficient car supply ant 
other extraordinary conditions. . Notwithstanding, they have 
pledged their every facility to the support of the Government 
in producing the material needed to build the numerous can 
tonments, aviation camps etc., and to construct the ships that 
will make up our great wooden fleet. In view of this it 
would seem pertinent that careful consideration be given to 
the present condition of the industry before steps are taken 
that will increase its difficulties. 

Due to the scarcity of labor, which at its best is very in- 
efficient, mills are able to operate but 80 percent of their nor- 
mal capacity, regardless of the fact that during July, 1917, 
the demand for lumber in the South exceeded the production 
by 14.68 percent. The exodus of negroes to the North and 
the transfer of both skilled and unskilled labor to the muni- 
tions industries have been large factors in bringing about this 
situation and, further, greater inroads are being made into 
the available supply of workers by the drafting of the new 
national army. 

The wages of the laboring men at the mills have been in- 
creased, on an average, about 25 percent. To reduce now the 
working time from ten hours to eight hours would add an- 
other 20 percent to the cost of manufacture which has been 
otherwise greatly increased by the advancing cost of supplies 
such as saws, belting, machinery etc. 

Aside from the above the application of the S8-hour work- 
ing day to lumbering operations is impracticable. The major- 
ity of sawmills could not keep their machinery supplied with 
logs if the logging operations were only working eight hours 
a day. There are many days when it is impossible for the 
men to be in the woods on account of rain and other condi- 
tions. It would be necessary to practically double the equip- 
ment for the logging railroads as it would be next to impos- 
sible in many cases to operate log trains between mills and 
woods in eight hours for a trip and additional equipment can 
not be secured at the present time regardless of price. 

The railroads have been unable for the last year to supply 
the mills with the necessary transportation equipment with 
any degree of regularity. Often the mills are obliged to oper- 
ate but half time because of the lack of cars, and when cars 
are available they are obliged to work many hours overtime. 
It can readily be seen that under a compulsory 8-hour day, if 
cars were available, mills would have difficulty in getting 
them loaded. 

The enactment of this bill would make almost impossible 
the fulfillment of the lumber industry’s pledge to the Gov 
ernment to support it in its great undertaking and at the 
same time carry on the necessary commercial business with- 
out serious disruption. 


Supplementing the statement, the following figures are 
quoted from the last report of the census bureau for 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas: 

Percent 

All Manu- Lum- 

Jactures (In- ber of 

Lumber cluding Lumber) Total 

Number of establishments 10,145 33,661 30.1 
Persons engaged........ 241,092 748,186 
Capital invested........ $314,309,021 $1,505,724,226 
Wages and salaries paid. 100,047,044 860.938 ,274 
Amount of taxes paid.... 2,642,787 29,023,061 
Value of products....... 277,704,783 1,701,824,084 


The statement then concludes: 


It naturally follows that legislation unfavorable to an in- 
dustry of such magnitude must, of necessity, injuriously af- 
fect the South as a whole, and you are respectfully urged to 
have your board of directors adopt resolutions protesting 
against the passage of the Poindexter bill. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY TOLD IN BRIEF 





Wholesalers Ask for Priority in Shipments— Canadians Organize—Hardwood Men Protest 
Against 8-Hour Law 





TO INSURE PROMPT LUMBER HANDLING 


At the ‘‘war convention’’ to be held by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Sept. 18 to 21, the executive committee of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will offer and urge the adoption of a resolution as follows: 

WHEREAS, For a number of years the lumber industry of 
the United States has been endeavoring to overcome innu- 
merable obstacles that have stood in the way of its prosper- 
ity ; and 

WuHerEAS, By reason of the naturally scattered sources of 
original supply, the various processes of manufacture and 
the difficulty, in time of freight congestion, of securing prompt 
and adequate shipping facilities, it is peculiarly subject to 
large and irreparable losses wherever and whenever unusual 
delays occur in transporting material to the ultimate con- 
sumer ; and 

Wuereas, The Government has properly assumed control 
over matters of shipping during the war ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order to conserve the vast interests in- 
volved in the lumber industry and provide a prompt supply 
of this material so indispensable to virtually all constructive 
industries thruout the United States, we most respectfully 
urge upon the Priority Shipping Board the wisdom and neces- 
sity of preserving to this industry the right of priority in 
shipment to which it is manifestly entitled, and in order that 
the various works of construction in which the nation at large 
is so vitally interested may proceed without interruption and 
the general prosperity of country thus be promoted. 

Copy of the foregoing has been sent by Secretary 
E. F. Perry to all members of the wholesalers’ associa- 
tion. That organization is entitled to four representa- 
tives in the deliberations of the national council and will 
be represented at the Atlantic City conference by F. R. 
Babcock, national councillor; C. H. Prescott, substitute 
national councillor; R. G. Kay, delegate, and M. E. 
Preisch, substitute delegate. The letter of Secretary 
Perry transmitting copy of the resolution to members 
says: ‘‘Delegates from your local association, chambers 
of commerce, merchants’ associations, business men’s 
clubs etc. will attend this convention, and if you are 
interested we desire to have you use your influence 
toward having the lumber business recognized at least to 
the extent of the resolution herewith attached.’’ 





WINNIPEG WHOLESALERS FORM AN 
ASSOCIATION 


Winnirec, Man., Sept. 10.—The wholesale lumbermen 
of Winnipeg have formed an association which has been 
called the Winnipeg Wholesale Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, including practically every wholesaler in the city, 
the commission men and mills sales’ representatives in 
Winnipeg. The officers elected at the organization meet- 
ing are as follows: 

President—W. B. Tomlinson, of Tomlinson & Mitchell. 


Vice president—H. E. Deneen, of Shevlin-Clarke Co. 
(Ltd.). 


Secretary-treasurer—W. P. Dutton, of the Great West 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.). 


Directors—H. E. Deneen and D. J. McDonald, of Mc- 
Donald Lumber Co.; H. 8S. Galbraith, of H. S. Galbraith 
Co. (Ltd.); H. C. Hodgson, of the Vancouver Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.); W. E. Allen, of the Finger Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and 
J. M. McNicol, of Stout & McNeil. 

Judging from the optimism shown at the opening 
meeting, considerable success should attend this new 
organization. Its officers are all men of the highest 
standing in the lumber trade of western Canada, and are 
personally known thruout the prairie Provinces, which 
should result in a great benefit both to manufacturer 
and retailer. 


NEW ENGLAND FORESTERS HOLD JOINT 
CONFERENCE 


Hanover, N. H., Sept. 10—That American lumber 
may. be the deciding factor in winning the war against 
Germany was strongly emphasized last week at the annual 
joint conference of the New Hampshire State Forestry 
Commission and the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, which was held here at the invitation 
of Dartmouth College. 

Forestry experts from all the northeastern States were 
at the conference. A large number attended. The 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests 
elected Allen Hollis, of Concord, president, Sherman E. 
Burroughs, of Manchester, secretary, and James J. Stor- 
row, of Boston, treasurer. 

Prof. James W. Toumey of the Yale Forest School 
suggested that wood might prove to be the winning 
factor in the war and he made an appeal for the devel- 
opment of large reserve forest assets as a part of the 
system of national defense. He said that after the war 
America is likely to be called upon to supply depleted 
European forest resources. Lumber in any case, he said, 
will play an important part in the reconstruction which 
must follow the coming of peace. He spoke of the many 
ways in which wood is being used in the war and urged 
the development of the forest reserve as a part of 
national defense. He declared that ‘‘the nation with 
the reserve has the advantage during the war and after 
it.? 

Dr. Filibert Roth, forestry expert of the University of 
Michigan, declared that he estimated the forest capital of 
this country might with safety reach $50,000,000,000, an 
investment which he said would be worth while in peace 
and indispensable in war. 

Prof. Karl W. Woodward, of New Hampshire College, 
gave a comparison of the fuel values of wood and coal 
and introduced a discussion of ways of getting firewood 
cut as a means of fuel relief and of woodlot improvement. 

L. E. Newman, of the Federal Forest Service, and Dr. 
H. H. York, of Brown University, pointed out the 
seriousness of the white pine blister rust and urged the 
necessity of uprooting all gooseberry and currant bushes 
in the vicinity of white pine growth. 

The conference gave the members an opportunity to 








meet the new supervisor of the White Mountain national 
forest, J. E. Fritz, who has had much experience in the 
Forest Service and comes to New Hampshire from one 
of the large national forests of North Carolina, succeed- 
ing J. St.J. Benedict, who has been in charge of the 
White Mountain forest from its beginning and whose 
work in New Hampshire has been regarded as most 
successful. 

Among the other speakers at the joint conference were 
Governor Keyes of New Hampshire; Professors Gold- 
thwait, Updyke, Chivers and Bolser of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; President Hollis, of the New Hampshire society ; 
Secretary Reynolds, of the Massachusetts society; Presi- 
dent Tucker of the Appalachian Mountain Club; Elwood 
Wilson, a Canadian forester, and Mrs. A. H. Harriman, 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In opening the conference Prof. F. A. Updyke, of 
Dartmouth College, suggested a program for forest taxa- 
tion as a part of a general reclassification of taxable 
property under such constitutional amendments as would 
give the legislature a free hand. 





PROTEST AGAINST NATIONAL 8-HOUR LAW 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 11—The Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, thru its 
executive officers, has taken a strong stand against the 
proposed 8-hour law for the lumber industry. The 
Southern Pine Association has formulated ‘its protest. 
The agitation back of the measure is the result of the 
I. W. W. troubles in the West and Northwest. Under 
the press of Government business, and to settle the 
labor difficulties forced upon the trade in that part of 
the country, northwestern lumbermen agreed to accept 
the 8-hour day, provided lumbermen in other sections of 
the country would do the same. Every member of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 


—_ 


States is urged in a letter from the executive offices in 
this city to protest against the enactment of such a law 
thru his representatives in Congress. To this end the 
following letter is addressed to members, and they are 
urged to take immediate action: 


A bill establishing a national 8-hour day in the lumber 
industry has been introduced in the Senate of the United 
States by Senator Poindexter, of the State of Washington, ac- 
companied with the reasons therefor. This measure has the 
support of the lumbermen of the West, and is the result of 
the labor disturbance in the lumber industry in Washington ; 
it also has the support of Mr. Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

That a national 8-hour law in the lumber business can be 
enacted by Congress when the South is in the majority in 
the national Government hardly seems likely, yet that is what 
Mr. Gompers wants, and he is pretty close to the adminis- 
tration, which surely has its troubles these days. 

Hardwood mills are not built to operate on an 8-hour basis, 
and if such a law be passed present mills will not be able to 
exist and get a fair return on their great investments in mills 
timber, railroads, logging equipment etc., as their plants and 
equipment would be idle two-thirds of the time. 

This is a matter of vital importance to every manufacturer 
of hardwood lumber, and it is suggested that you enter vigor 
ous protest with your congressional representatives ani 
senators against the passage of any such bill. 


OSIRIAN CLOISTER MEETS AND ELECTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York City, N. Y., Sept. 12.—The Osirian Clois- 
ter met today, elected officers for the year and initiate: 
fourteen candidates. This is the highest branch o: 
Hoo-Hoo. The officers elected were: 

High Priest of Osiris—Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo. 

High Priest of Ptah—J. B. Nalty, Hammond, La. 

High Priest of Ra—J. R. Silliman, New York. 

High Priest of Isis—Rod Hendrickson, San Francisco, Cal. 

High Priest of Shu—J. F. Judd, St. Louis, Mo. 

High Priest of Thoth—KE. D. Tennant, St. Louis, Mo. 

High Priest of Hather—Stacy C. Bennett, Chicago, Ill. 

High Priest of Sed—P. T. Langan, Cairo, Il. 

High Priest of Anubis—F rank H. Mitchell, Winnipeg, Can. 

The new members taken in the the cloister were: W. 
R. Abbott, Denver, Colo.; W. G. Alcott, Cumberland, 
Md.; A. H. Clark, Mound, La.; G. W. Funck, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. L. Glacer, New York; J. A. Hunter, New York; 
J. H. Lane, New York; C. E. Price, St. Louis, Mo.; 
J. R. Silliman, New York; J. G. Simon, Cleveland, Ohio; 
R. T. Williams, New York; F. J. Wilson, New York; 
A. A. Simmer, New York; W. A. Nichols, Beaumont, Tex. 














WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT - 





Twenty-one Convention Dates Assigned—Program of an Important Meeting—Number of 
Hardwood Conferences to Increase 





Sept. 18—Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Southern 
New England, Lake Compounce, Bristol, Conn. Annual 
meeting. 

Sept. 18-21—Chamber of Commerce of the United States, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Special war meeting. 

Sept. 24-29—National Cut-Over Land Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Sept. 25-26—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 4—Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. General meeting. 

Oct. 6—California Building Industries Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 17—Western Forestry & Conservation Association,.Press 
Club Theater, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 


Oct. 19-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Noy. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
meeting place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—-Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb.—(Probably during second week) Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg, Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
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THE NATIONAL CHAMBER’S ‘‘WAR COUNCIL’’ 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Sept. 12.—The special war meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, sched- 
uled to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 18 to 21, 
will not be confined to discussions of commercial prob- 
lems. As indicated in the outline of proceedings pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 8, after the 
business sessions each day there will be evening meetings 
to hear distinguished speakers on various interesting 
aspects of the war and its effect upon our allies and 
America’s relations with her allies. 

In view of recent developments in Russia, which now 
appears to be facing the most critical situation yet, the 
fact that Ambassador Bakhmetieff of the New Russia 
will address one of the evening meetings is not without 
real significance. Ambassador Bakhmetieff will discuss 
phases of the Russian situation that are of particular in- 
terest to business men and will make suggestions to them 
regarding the part they can play in the development of 
the new Russia. 

Lord Northcliffe, head of the British War. Mission, will 
deliver an address on what American business men may 
de to aid the allied cause. 

It is expected that at these more formal meetings busi- 
ness men will have the opportunity of being brought into 
contact with many of the broader problems of oar country 
in the general aspect of the war. 

Among the prominent speakers so far announced for the 


business sessions are Herbert Hoover, the food adminis- 
trator, who will explain to the assembled business men 
the policies of the food administration; Secretary of War 
Baker, who is expected to sound the keynote of the con- 
vention by pointing out the duty that business owes the 
Government in war; Frank A. Scott, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, who will explain the workings of that 
body and its relations to the industries of the country. 





FOOD ADMINISTRATOR TO ADDRESS CUT-OVER 
LAND CONFERENCE 


New OrvEaAns, La., Sept. 10.—Among the notables 
who will address the general conference of the Southern 
Cut-Over Land Association to be held at the Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, Sept. 27, will be John M. Parker, 
food administrator for Louisiana, who will discuss 
‘*Sheep, Hogs and Cattle for Cut-Over Lands.’’ Mr. 
Parker, in a letter of acceptance addressed to A. G. I’. 
Moore, acting secretary of the Southern Cut-Over Land 
Association, says: 

The food administrator for Louisiana is thankful for, and 
appreciative of, the invitation to attend the cut-over land 
meeting on Sept. 27, and to address the conference. I con- 
sider it-in line with my duty to codperate with the food pro- 
ductive purposes of your movement in every way possible, and 
appreciate the opportunity of being present at the delibera- 
tions, which I know will be of good general benefit. 





WESTERN FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 10.—E. T. Allen, forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, announces 
that its annual conference will be held in Seattle, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 17, preceding the three days’ session of the 
Pacific Logging Congress, which will be held in Seattle 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 18, 19 and 20. 
Owing to war conditions, a number of important matters 
will come up for consideration by both of these organi- 
zations. It is expected the meetings will be held in the 
Press Club Theater, in the same block as the White, 
Henry and Stuart buildings, the headquarters of the tim- 
ber, lumber and logging concerns of Seattle. 





DECIDE TO HOLD TWO MONTHLY MEETINGS 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Sept. 11.—For the convenience of 
the members of the open competition plan of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
it has been decided to hold two monthly meetings in 
different sections of the hardwood territory. Heretofore 
the monthly meetings have been held alternately in Cin- 
cinnati and Memphis. 

The next meeting will be held in Cincinnati, Friday, 
Sept. 14, and this is especially for those members living 
in what is designated the eastern territory, but any 
member in other territory may attend. 

The next day there will be a meeting in Memphis for 
members of the southern territory. 

President B. B. Burns, Assistant F. R. Gadd, and 
possibly some other members of the executive committee, 
will leave Cincinnati immediately after the meeting here 
for the meeting in Memphis the following day. Thus 
the executive officers of the association will be repre- 
sented at both meetings, and practically the same matters 
will be discussed. The object of the change is to give 
opportunity for a larger attendance without incon- 
veniencing the members, as all of them are especially 
busy at this time. 
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~ HOO-HOO HOLDS TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 


Meeting One of Most Successful in Organization’s History—To Meet in Chicago in 1918— 
Order Makes Good Financial Record During Year 


New York, Sept. 12.—With the election of W. A. 
Priddie, Beaumont, Tex., as Snark of the Universe 
and the selection of Chicago as the next place of meet- 
ing, the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo today closed 
one of the most successful conventions ever held by 
the order. 

Scholarly addresses on patriotic, financial and eco- 
nomie subjects, comprehensive and most creditable 
reports of officers, discussion of various phases of the 
order, including the liquidation of the debt now hanging 
over it, combined to make up the best and most inter- 
esting program ever carried out at a like gathering and 
everyone who attended learned many things that will 
prove of benefit to the lumber industry. The facts that 


the nation is at war and that a serious crisis can be ~ 


prevented only by the unanimous codperation and sup- 
port of every American were forcibly impressed upon 
the 100 or more prominent lumbermen present, and 
many of the speakers stressed the fact that the lumber 
industry is playing and will continue to play an impor- 
tant part in helping the United States Government win 
the war and save the world for democracy. 

Prominent among the speakers were Rev. Duncan H. 
Browne of New York, Fire Commissioner Adamson of 
New York, John R. Young of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, Julius Seidel of St. Louis, W. A. 
Priddie of Beaumont, Tex., Dr. Robert Wall of the 
Sheldon school of New York, Henry Clews, president of 
Henry Clews & Co., New York bankers; William H. 
Williams, vice president of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 
(Ine.), New York. 

A veil of sadness spread over the convention Monday 
when the announcement was made that Charles Rodgers, 
active member of the Eastern District of New York, 
had died suddenly and entirely unexpectedly Monday 
morning a few minutes after the convention opened. 
Sunday night he enjoyed an auto tour of the city with 
the visiting delegates and retired that night apparently 
in the best of health. His death, therefore, came as a 
great shock to his Hoo-Hoo brothers. When the an- 
nouncement was made convention proceedings ceased 
for a few moments and everyone stood to pay a silent 
tribute to the deceased and beloved brother. On the 
day of adjournment a resolution of condolence was 
adopted and copies will be furnished the bereaved 
family and the press. A large number of Hoo-Hoo 
attended Mr. Rodgers’ funeral Tuesday evening. 

This was the only occurrence to mar the absolute 
suecess of the meeting, and the twenty-sixth annual 
will go down in the annals of Hoo-Hoo as the most 
productive session in the history of the order. 

As for the entertainment features, the New Yorkers 
certainly upheld their reputation and everyone praised 
the city for its hospitality. Auto sight-seeing tours 
over the city, dinners, dances and a boat trip around 
New York harbor constituted the chief features and on 
every oceasion’ the wives of the Hoo-Hoo were among 
the guests. Monday night, while the concatenation 
was in progress, the visiting ladies were entertained at 
a theater party at the Hippodrome, where ‘‘Cheer Up’’ 
was the bill presented. After the show the ladies joined 
the Hoo-Hoo at their annual banquet on the Hotel 
MecAlpin roof. Dancing and cabaret attractions added 
to the enjoyment of the occasion. 


THE OPENING PROCEEDINGS 


‘The twenty-sixth Annual opened Sunday morning 
with an invocation by Rev. Duncan H. Browne of New 
York. Dr. Browne called attention to the present war, 
reminding his hearers that this is the most critical 
period in the history of our country and impressing 
upon the lumbermen that they would play an important 
part in the great world struggle. ‘‘There are two paths 
open to every thinking man,’’ said Dr. Browne, ‘‘op- 
timism and pessimism. The optimist will win if he 
puts the proper effort to bear out his good judgment. 
“our organization can do a great service by promoting 
the comradeship of man.’’? ~ 

The most cordial welcome to New York was extended 
the visitors by Fire Commissioner Adamson, who 
vrought greetings from Mayor Mitchell. John R. 
‘oung, of the Merchants’ Association, also extended to 
the visitors a cordial welcome, telling them they could 
do anything in the world they pleased as long as they 
did not criticise President Wilson or his foreign policy. 
_ Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, who has piloted the organ- 
ization during the last two years, and W. A. Priddie, 
cf Beaumont, Tex., who succeeds Mr. Seidel, responded 
feelingly to the friendly welcome extended. 

This concluded the opening day’s program, and in 
the afternoon the visitors were taken for an auto spin 


over the city. 
The Work of a Year 


The Supreme Snark’s annual address and Secretary- 
Treasurer E. D. Tennant’s annual report were the chief 
features of Monday morning’s program. This session 
was opened with another address of welcome on behalf 
of the city by J. R. Silliman, the oldest Hoo-Hoo in the 
Eastern New York district. The report of Mr. Tennant 
showed that the organization had made wonderful 
strides during the last twelve months and gave in detail 
the progress made in each district and State. The 
South Texas district, presided over by W. A. Priddie 
of Beaumont, made the finest record of any in Hoo-Hoo 
lend. During the last year two concatenations were 
1eld in the Beaumont district and thirty-four candi- 
dates were initiated into the order. Despite the war, 














Hoo-Hoo has demonstrated that it is self-sustaining and 
the organization now is stronger from the standpoint 
of membership and finance than ever before in its 
twenty-five years’ existence. In his annual address 
Mr. Seidel expressed regrets that the attendance was 
so small, but attributed this to the war conditions and 
predicted a glowing future for the organization the 
coming year. Mr. Seidel made two important sugges- 
tions which were later adopted. One was that the 
annual conventions be confined to two days and that 
the Bulletin or some other official organ be published 
monthly instead of quarterly. Mr. Seidel’s address 
follows: 


The year just ended was devoted to construction. A year 
ago, when I had the pleasure of addressing you at Memphis, 
I made an exhaustive review of conditions as I found them 
on taking office as Snark. 

The organization had been suffering from lack of disciplined 
control, and what we had first to seek was the confidence of 
our own members—many of whom had either become delin- 
quent on account of conditions or had resigned. To restore 
confidence we called upon loyal members in all parts of the 
country and had no difficulty in getting their coiéperation. 
After securing this leadership and the Vicegerent staffs we 
began to get a foundation. We therefore started this term 
with an elegant lead. 

The dues were more promptly paid than ever. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that the insurance feature was very in- 
strumental in accomplishing this result, for the reason that 
the policy automatically lapsed unless dues were paid on a 








W. A. PRIDDIE, BEAUMONT, TEX. ; 
Blected Snark of the Universe 


specific date. I am pleased to say that we are already re- 
ceiving the 1917 dues, having sent out our statements on 
Sept. 1, instead of waiting until after the annual. This mat- 
ter of getting our income in hand in advance has been a very 
material help in this: we were able to lay out our work for 
the year with confidence and without risking the financial 
breakers by figuring on an income that was in suspense and, 
to a degree, uncertain. 

The Supreme Nine worked with diligence and the results 
of its efforts depended, in a measure, upon the territory over 
which it presided. We could not and did not expect much 
activity in the Canadian district because of war conditions. 
As a matter of fact, in jurisdiction No. 7, covering Canada, 
foreign countries and Minnesota and North and South Dakota, 
the order did not show any activity in any part of this terri- 
tory. This is not as it should be. At any rate, there was 
no logical reason for inactivity in Minnesota and in the 
Dakotas, and it is apparent that this particular jurisdiction 
needs readjustment. I strongly urge that a proper commit- 
tee be appointed at this annual whose duty it shall be so to 
readjust any or all jurisdictions that more efficient work can 
be done by the supreme officer in charge. 

In the spirit of economy it was necessary to control the 
organization thru correspondence. There is but one annual 
and there are no intermediate board meetings. I am firm in 
the belief that when a man assumes an office he certainly 
desires that his voice be heard on the important issues which 
mean either success or failure for so big an order as Hoo-Hoo. 
This being the case, I urge that a resolution be passed making 
it obligatory for the Supreme Nine to meet not less than once 
a year; also that the first meeting take place in St. Louis 
within sixty days after the annual. Further, that the trav- 
eling and hotel expenses of the Nine be paid by the order. 
To do this is only a matter of strict business and in the 
interest of good management and progress. Incidentally, 1 
think that the term of a Supreme Nine officer might be 
limited to, let me say, a three-year period. Turn about is 
fair play, and I really believe it adds strength to an order to 
honor its members as they may be deserving. To illustrate, 


I feel that when Vicegerents have done good and able work . 


they should be in line for promotion and an equal competitive 
chance for the Supreme Nine. 


Gratifying Results of Field Work 


In speaking of field work, it is my pleasure to report that, 
in company with Secretary Tennant, I visited Little Rock 
and organized a council in that city. This council has since 
done most praiseworthy work by having concatenations. It 
was especially gratifying to get the mother State of Arkansas 
back to work, and we can figure on more activity, herceforth 
from this section. We also made a joint visit to the cities 
of Detroit and Cleveland, where councils are now organized. 


We had planned a journey to the Southeast, intending to 
visit such cities as Nashville, Cincinnati, Asheville, Jackson- 
ville, and other points, but were compelled to abandon it be- 
cause of a temporary lack of sentiment at those points, due 
to war conditions. We had hoped for a like journey up the 
Mississippi Valley to such cities as St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
but delayed the project for the same reason. 

Nothing has worked quite so well as a joint call of com- 
mittees. In the Snark’s jurisdiction the journeys made with 
Secretary Tennant always met with success; hence it is my 
recommendation that, inasmuch as the order is now better 
able to do so, the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to make 
an effort to restore old jurisdictions and also create new 
ones. There are many new industrial lumber towns or dis- 
tricts, both in the Southwest and Northwest, and we should 
look to these new points for members. 

There have been many a talk and suggestion about the 
Bulletin. You all know that we were compelled, because of 
a lack of funds, to issue the publication quarterly, instead 
of monthly. In our reviews we were, as a matter of fact, 
obliged to cover a period of ninety days; consequently, in a 
measure, had to publish stale news. This is painfully appa- 
rent in view of the circumstances that our good friends, the 
trade journals, give us weekly publicity, as it were. I have 
therefore come to the conclusion that an entire new issue 
be begun and the old form discontinued. This new edition 
should be in the form of a pamphlet of pocket size, limited in 
the number of pages. We could call it “In Hoo-Hoo Land,” 
or something similar, and limit its contents to snappy news 
that would be read because new and of interest. I feel that 
we could do this now with our present finances. It would 
be my recommendation that we make this change and either 
decide this at the annual or refer it to the first board meet- 
ing of the Supreme Nine. 

The office in St. Louis is now a model of efficiency. The 
files have all been revised and purged of deadwood. This 
has enabled us to reduce the working force to two assistants 
to the Secretary. Inasmuch as members had a chance to 
be reinstated for $5, if they applied before this annual, we 
made every effort to get back delinquents. Appeals were 
made over the signature of Secretary Tennant, or the Snark, 
or the Supreme Nine, all for the purpose of getting the per- 
sonal touch into the situation and attracting the attention of 
those whom we were endeavoring to reach. This kind of pro- 
motion work has been a severe drain on our resources owing 
to the high cost of printing and the expenditure of postage. 

We had hoped to be able to have a larger list of members 
in good standing, but the war conditions prevented. Last 
year June, July and August brought us a large sum in re- 
instatements, but not so this year. But with all that, we 
should feel jubilant over the results. We made a gain over 
last year and that is winning. We have gained in paid-up 
membership—paid a premium of about $6,000 on life in- 
surance—paid the interest charge on our debts, and have a 
good balance left. 


Looking to the Future 


We know now positively that we can run the order suc- 
cessfully on its present income, and if fortune had favored 
us we could have paid off on the inherited debt. Having 
pledged myself not to levy an assessment during my term of 
office to pay old debts, I felt it incumbent on me to make good 
this promise. It was my aim to prove to you that the order 
could be run right and stay right, if carefully administered, 
and the statement shows that it can be done. It was never 
my intention to repudiate any of our old inherited debts; I 
thought it expedient rather to hold them out of our reorgani- 
zation efforts. 

We will have various suggestions as to how to dispose of 
these debts in short order. A united effort can accomplish 
the result and then let us incorporate Hoo-Hoo. This has 
been the goal I hoped to reach before retiring. I have re- 
frained from going into statistical details because our worthy 
Secretary has all his data ready. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to thank those who have always 
encouraged me by deed or word of mouth, for it made work a 
pleasure and gloom a beacon light. 

Brother Tennant deserves the praise of the order for his 
steadfast work and the well-balanced thought which he has 
always given to the uplift and upbuilding of Hoo-Hoo. Ever 
willing, thoughtful and kindly disposed, he has maintained 
his equipoise and equilibrium. The correspondence has been 
ofttimes voluminous and trying and it required diplomacy and 
tact to handle it. His coéperation was, therefore, a great 
help to me and to the order. 

The trade journals, as before mentioned, did more than 
was expected. Never was there a time but that we could 
have all the space we needed to tell the story. My personal 
thanks and obligation and that of the order are hereby pub- 
licly made. 

In closing the chapter of my second administration I trust 
I have given satisfaction. This I know: I have tried con- 
scientiously to live up to my sworn duty of Snark, but express 
the hope that my successor may outclass me a hundredfold. 

If there was a time when a coéperative fraternal organiza- 
tion was needed in any line of business that time is now; but 
it will be more acute when the war is over—of that rest 
assured. Lumbermen owe Hoo-Hoo an everlasting debt of 
gratitude and we, who so believe, will continue to work on 
and on to further success. 

Mr. Tennant called attention to the fact that about 
300 members of the order are now serving in the army 
and suggested that some plan be adopted to relieve 
them of the necessity of paying dues until they return 
from the war and resume their duties. Practically all 
of these Hoo-Hoo are Canadians and they are now in 
the French trenches. Considerable emphasis was placed 
upon the value of the insurance feature of the order 
and Mr. Tennant suggested the adoption of some 
measure to enlarge this branch, and he called attention 
to the fact that during the last twelve months forty- 
nine staunch members had passed to the Great Beyond. 
In closing Mr. Tennant highly complimented Supreme 
Snark Seidel and others of the Supreme Nine and 
declared that without their assistance Hoo-Hoo could 
never have reached its present high standing among the 
fraternities of the country. Mr. Tennant’s report was 
as follows: 

You will notice that in spite of adverse war conditions Hoo- 
Hoo has again demonstrated the fact that it is self-sustain- 
ing. This report shows a total income for 1917 of $21,014.69, 
an increase of $3,212.96 over last year. Our expenditure 
is a little less than for 1916 with the exception of the 
amount paid out in insurance premiums. Our expenditure 
on this account for 1916 was $2,462.18; for 1917 it is ap- 
proximately $5,600, an increase of $3,138. The reason for 
this heavy increase is on account of the larger number of 
members insured and also owing to the fact that the pre- 
mium covers twelve months, whereas that of 1916 was only 
for six months on account of our death benefit only going into 
effect March 9, 1916. You will note this increase in cost 
of insurance amounts to practically the same as increase in 
income. 

Since the inauguration of this death benefit we have paid 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Co. $8,100 in premiums. 
During that time it has paid death claims on forty-nine mem- 
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bers in the sum of $4,900, with one or two claims still out- 
standing. 

While our insurance has cost us more than we at first esti- 
mated on account of the fact that the average age of our 
paid-up members proved higher than we figured; still, it has 
proved its worth a thousand times over. I have received 
numerous letters from beneficiaries of deceased members in 
which they express sincerest thanks for the money. In a 
number of cases, this was all that a widowed mother had 
with which to face the world. While the amount was small, 
it meant a helping hand in the first dark hours and enabled 
the bereaved one to turn her face toward a brighter day. 

So our experience has proved beyond question of douht that 
it is a real help to our members. Some may not need it, but 
others do. Even those who carry insurance and have pro- 
vided for their families in that way, in case of death it fre- 





L. J. POMEROY, CHICAGO, ILL. : 
Elected Supreme Jabberwock 


quently takes a month or two to collect the insurance. Our 
benefit being paid at once is often very acceptable to bridge 
that period over. 

One of the great advantages you derive from your Hoo-Hoo 
membership is the fact that your remittance of $3.65 a year 
helps the order to carry this benefit, which has proved to be 
a real friend in time of trouble. 

It is not the big achievements in life that fill it out and 
make life worth living so much as the smaller things we do 
toward making it brighter and better for others. Our death 
benefit is one of the smaller things that are often unnoticed 
which do their work from day to day, shedding light and 
hope here and there when darkness and despair were be- 
ginning to get the upper hand. 


Reduced Cost of Insurance Possible 

From the experience we have gained during the last year 
and a half I believe we can reduce the cost of this insurance 
and, in time, increase the benefits. This one feature of Hoo- 
Hoo alone fully answers the question: ‘Is Hoo-Hoo worth 
while ?”’ 

I have heard of a few members (or, rather, former mem- 
bers) stating that on account of so many calls for war funds 
ete. they consider they can use their money to better ad- 
vantage. I would like to ask these men how they expect to 
take care of the war sufferers when they neglect to give even 
a pittance toward helping those in need who are dependent 
on the lumber industry at home. Frankly, I do not believe 
that the man who regards $3.65 as too much to pay into 
Hoo-Hoo will give very much to war sufferers, either. The 
amount he would save would not go far even if he did sub- 
scribe, but by keeping up his dues it means he is one of a 
large group that, by united effort, is able to do something 
worth while at practically no cost or extra effort on its part. 
The influences of Hoo-Hoo in the lumber industry is worth 
ten times what it costs, both to the individual member and 
those engaged in the industry as a whole. When you add to 
this the real direct benefits the order gives there is no ques- 
tion but what every member gets whole value for his dues and 
in times like the present it is more to his interest than ever 
io keep them paid up. 

Speaking of dues, there is one class of member whom we 
do not expect to pay until after the war is over. That is the 





L. R. FIFER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Elected Supreme Bojum 


man who is giving his all in the ranks of democracy against 
autocracy. I have been unable to get at the exact number, 
but I estimate there are over 300 Hoo-Hoo now in the allied 
armies in Europe. The bulk of them are with the heroic 
Canadian army: Some of them have made the supreme sacri- 
fice of laying down their lives in the cause of human liberty. 
The order of Hoo-Hoo has many representatives who have 
unflinchingly done their utmost for right. We will have 
many more go forward, and I would suggest that legislation 
be passed at this meeting remitting all dues on members in 
active service so that on their return they will be in good 
standing. 

Owing to there being a war clause in our insurance con- 
tract, should any of these members lose their lives by an act 
of warfare, they would not be covered by our death benefit. 
I have tried to get them covered by payment of additional 
premiums on their risks, but so far have not succeeded in get- 
ting the insurance company to ‘agree to it. 





You will note that we still have a balance of outstanding 
accounts from the old regime in Hoo-Hoo. It had been the 
hope of the Supreme Nine to clear this up this year and, if 
war had not intervened, I believe we would have succeeded, 
or at least in greatly reducing them. During the first six 
months and up to declaration of war, we reinstated old mem- 
bers at the rate of 150 to 200 a month. Dues were being 
paid up better than for years past and from the momentum 
gained and the great interest which was being shown we had 
every prospect of success, but after the entry of the United 
States into the war conditions changed and we have had to 
be satisfied with holding our own; keeping our organization 
intact and doing the best we could under the circumstances. 

In this connection, I may say that I have received advice 
from sources that can not be questioned as to correctness of 
the information, that Hoo-Hoo is the only fraternal order in 
the United States of a like nature that has succeeded in pull- 
ing thru 1917 without going into debt. I am sure you will 
agree this is the best kind of proof as to the vitality and 
strength of our organization. 


Additional Insurance Privileges 


You all have probably noticed in the Bulletin announce- 
ments in regard to additional insurance privilege. I do not 
believe our members realize what a great benefit we have 
here or more of them would take advantage of it. We have 
a privilege that no other fraternal order can give to its active 
members. Do you realize that if 500 Hoo-Hoo, or even ap- 
proximately that number, will take advantage of this, we can 
extend it without medical examination? Now, just think 
what that means. Perhaps you can get all the insurance 
you want, but I know a large number of Hoo-Hoo who can 
not get it and who need it the worst way. The rates are 
low; the policy is thoroly up to date; it is issued by one of 
the strongest companies in America, the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Co. You pay premiums direct to it. Whether 
Hoo-Hoo lives or dies, your policy is good as long as you pay 
the premium. Here is something that is worth while and I 
hope we can get that 500 before long. Personally, I know 
of at least seventy-five good Hoo-Hoo who want this insur- 
ance the worst way, but the only way they can get it is 
without medical examination. However, in order to get it for 
them, some of you stalwart healthy ones will have to take 
some too. A little extra insurance won’t hurt you and every 
cent you spend is a personal investment on your own account. 
You are not giving away money to help someone else, but 
are saving money for your own family. At the same time, 
however, you are helping a brother Hoo-Hoo to get protection 
that his family needs. 

Perhaps you are thinking that I am spending a lot of time 
talking insurance. Well, while I know that insurance is 
only a side line with Hoo-Hoo and I realize more and more 
every day the great truth that Hoo-Hoo has woven invalu- 
able bonds of friendship thruout all parts of lumberdom that 
are worth more than anything else the order can do; still, 
every one likes to get hold of something he knows will benefit 
his family in dollars and cents. Hoo-Hoo gives it to you all 
for $3.65 a year. 


In order to put that real tangible thing in front of our 






were dear to me; miss the last farewells of old comrades 
who were going to do their bit for their country in the 
trenches of France. But, with it all, I feel that I have won 
the confidence and respect of some of the finest men in the 
lumber and allied industries. 

In conclusion, let me ask each and every one of you to 
put forth your individual efforts toward upbuilding the order, 
We are now passing thru critical times; times that may try 
us to the limit, but remember the old and truthful saying: 
“In unity there is strength.”’ Hoo-Hoo binds the industry 
that means our bread and butter with bonds that can not be 
broken. If hours of trial and trouble do come, you are sure 
to find friends and comfort in the membership of this order, 

The one great need in the world today is a genuine awaken. 
ing of the spirit of friendship and confidence among men, not 
only in private but in commercial and political life. Any 
man who does his share to develop this spirit is helping his 
country and I can give the members of Hoo-Hoo no better 
thought than to use this order, that extends health, happiness 
and long life to its members, to its fullest extent. By so 
doing, you are helping to develop a better nation and a 
kindlier world to live in. Your country requires your united 
effort in upholding not only our military but commercial we! 
fare. Let all Hoo-Hoo therefore pledge themselves to stan: 
together to do all and more than their share in upholding thi: 
land that is home and everything to them. It may not bi 
our privilege to shoulder a rifle and take part in the battles 
for freedom now raging in Europe, but we can stand behini 
the men who go there and when they return welcome them t: 
the land that has learned the lesson of this war and t 
homes that are united with a spirit of doing unto others as 
you would that they would do unto you. Go forth therefor 
with a determination to get to know personally as many 
members of our order as you can, and in spite of trials an 
troubles success will be assured. 


Committees to serve during the convention were then 
appointed, these being: 


Good of the Order—G. W. Funck, St. Louis; R. T. Wi 
liams, New York; Norman T. Moore, New York; E. C. Robin 
son, Lowelville, Ohio; J. B. Nalty, Brookhaven, Miss.; W. G 
Alcott, Cumberland, Md.; W. R. Abbott, Denver, Colo. ; W. A 
Priddie, Beaumont, Tex. ; A. M. Clerk, Mounds, La. 

Resolutions—J. R. Silliman, New York; J. G. Simon, Clev« 
land, O.; J. M. McAleer, New York; F. A. Miller, New York 
W. 8S. Smith, Johnson City, Tenn.; W. L. Fassett, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Nominations—E. S. Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va.; L. I. 
May, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. A. Nichols, Beaumont, Tex. , 
J. F. Judd, St. Louis; A. A. Zimmer, New York. 

Press—B. A. Johnson, Chicago; A. R. Kriechbaum, Beau 
mont, Tex.; D. M. Tourtellot, Houston, Tex.; G. W. Bur 
goyne, Chicago; Harrison Totten, New York. 


When the meeting had proceeded an hour or so an 
nouncement was made that Charles H. Rodgers, active 
member in the New York district, had died suddenly 
at a local hospital from a hemorrhage. This came as a 
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members we took up insurance, as we knew it would be of 
more direct benefit to a majority of our members than any- 
thing else. So, while we will-always put forth our strongest 
effort to build up and expand the great living principles of 
brotherhood that bind Hoo-Hoo together, still I feel that we 
are doing you a good turn by slipping a few dollars into 
your pockets now and then in order to make you feel certain 
that Hoo-Hoo is the best investment you have gone into. 

During the last year forty-nine of our active members have 
passed thru the portals of the world beyond, among them hav- 
ing been some of our most loyal and prominent supporters : 
Past-Snark of the Universe Vietmeier, who always stood up 
for Hoo-Hoo and never forgot the friends he made in the 
order; many of you will recollect that grand old daddy of 
Hoo-Hoo, Robert W. English, of Denver, Colo. His death 
was a distinct loss. I looked upon him as one of my per- 
sonal friends and I know hundreds of Hoo-Hoo who felt the 
same. Another loyal Hoo-Hoo was C. H. Stanton, of Buf- 
falo, who put forth years of effort for the good of the order, 
and passed to his reward leaving a wide circle of friends who 
will greatly miss his kindly, cheery companionship. And 
so on down the list you will find names of men who have been 
a power not only in this order, but in the lumber and allied 
industries. It is hard for their friends to realize they are 
gone, but we are comforted with the knowledge that it was 
our privilege to have known them and that we did something 
oe making their pathway thru life more pleasant anc 
lappy. 

Expression of Appreciation 


Before concluding this report, I wish to express to Snark 
Seidel, members of the Supreme Nine, Vicegerents and all the 
roll of loyal members who have worked so hard to build up 
our order, my sincere appreciation for the friendship they 
have extended to me. My association with the Snark and 
Supreme Nine has been most happy. The recollection of the 
pleasant companionship the Snark and I have enjoyed in 
working out the problems that have confronted us will be 
one of the never-to-be-forgotten features of my connection 
with Hoo-Hoo. Our Snark has given up time, energy and 
money. No one knows better than I what his devotion to 
Hoo-Hoo has cost him, but I feel sure that to a man who has 
the interest of the lumber industry so much at heart he will 
feel amply repaid if, as a result of his efforts, Hoo-Hoo goes 
on from year to year with a steady gain of strength and in- 
fluence. It will then be a monument to his endeavor worth 
while. It has been my duty and pleasure to visit a large 
number of places during the last year. I was received every- 
where with the greatest kindness and hospitality. I have 
made friends and acquaintances that I shall always prize. 
While to a large number I was a comparative stranger, I now 
feel as tho such was not the case and one of the most pleasant 
things I have to look forward to will be the hope of meeting 
them again. 

During the last two and a-half years, in order to carry on 
the. work of Hoo-Hoo, I have had to surrender a lot of things 
a man thinks most of. I have had to live apart from my 
family a greater part of the time; sever old connections that 


great shock to his brother Hoo-Hoo and its effeet was 
felt thruout the remainder of the convention. 


Monday Afternoon’s Proceedings 


A splendid address on ‘‘Business Building’’ was 
delivered Monday afternoon by Dr. Robert Wall, th: 
well known student of economy of Sheldon Schoo!, 
New York. Dr. Wall emphasized the fact that a man’s 
success lies within himself and he analyzed the make-u) 
of the human machine, whose function, he declared, is 
well defined. ‘‘There is no such thing as luck,’’ sai 
Dr. Wall. ‘‘Achievement was never attained by acc: 
dent. Have a definite and fixed purpose and put ever) 
effort forth to accomplish that purpose and you can no: 
fail to succeed.’’ 

‘“We are passing thru the most momentous period ii 
history,’’ said Henry Clews, prominent New Yor! 
financier, and the other speaker on the afternoon’: 
program. Mr. Clews reviewed the progress of the war, 
telling why the United States became engaged in thi 
great struggle, and predicted that before the year’s 
end the people of Germany will realize the futility of 
hoping for victory and will demand that their govern 
ment offer some proposal of peace. 

After the war, Mr. Clews said, there will be extensive 
readjustments in the commercial and industrial condi 
tions, and the Allies and all other nations will'be ou: 
enemies, commercially. Competition will be keen anc 
there will be a bitter fight for commercial supremacy. 
When the struggle is over the American farmer may 
expect good prices for his product for years. Peace wil! 
find the United States the. peer of other nations, com 
mercially, industrially and financially. The United 
States is gaining a foothold in foreign trade that will 
not be lost, but if this trade is to be developed Ameri- 
can dealers must buy as well as sell abroad. During 
this readjustment period there will be keen competition 
between the builders of steel and wooden ships and it 
will be ‘‘up to’’ the lumbermen to see to it that the 
interest in wooden craft does not wane. . 


THE ANNUAL CONCATENATION 


The big event of the convention took place Monday 
night. The concatenation was held in the Green Room 
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.f the MeAlpin Hotel and was attended by more than 
‘99 loeal and visiting Hoo-Hoo. A class of twelve 
ttens was initiated in real eastern style and at 11 
clock the ‘‘On the Roof’’ session was held. An elabo- 
rate banquet had been prepared by the host with many 
ide features, including cabaret stunts and dances. 
Vives of the visitors enjoyed a good bill at the Hippo- 
‘rome and joined their husbands at the feast afterward. 
The following candidates were initiated: Herbert A. 
\nderson, Sydney J. Treat, James M. Farrell, George 
©, Potter, Leon Isaacs, William Walser, Volney S. Leg- 
sett, Kansas City; Othmar A. Moeller, George H. 
Warner, jr., George H. Warner, sr., Robert J. Gomez, 
New York; and Lawrence G. Leonard, New York. 
Officiating at the concatenation were: 


Snark—Julius Seidel, St. Louis. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—B. A. Johnson, Chicago. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Charles J. Kammer, New York. 
Bojum—James R. Silliman, New York. 
Serivenoter—Philip L. Sillman, New York. 
Jabberwock—George F. Bodfish, jr. 
Custocatian—William L. Tinpone. 
Areanoper—William R. Abbott, Denver. 
Gurdon—William H. Thatcher, New York. 


The Final Session 


The election of officers, the selection of Chicago as the 
next place of meeting, a scholarly address by William H. 
Williams, of New York, on ‘‘ Russia and Russia’s Condi- 
tion,’? and the adoption of resolutions constituted the 
program of the closing day. 

Mr. Williams, who recently visited Petrograd and other 
points in Russia, painted a vivid picture of the scenes in 
war-torn Europe and told of the customs and habits of 
the Russian people. He gave a clear account of the inci- 
dents that led up to the dethronement of the ezar and 
declared that the people of Russia would never sanction 
separate peace. In fact, it was Mr. Williams’ belief that 
the Russian Government’s attempt to bring about separate 
peace was the chief cause of the revolution. New Russia, 
he said, is built upon the same principles as our Govern- 
ment, and with the help of the United States Russia will 
emerge from this struggle stronger and more advanced 
in every way than ever before in its history. 

Resolutions on the deaths of the forty-nine members 
who had passed to the Great Beyond during the last year 
were adopted by a rising and silent vote. Other resolu- 
tions were passed expressing appreciation of the faithful 
and efficient services rendered by the retiring Snark, 
Julius Seidel, and Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant. 
The local committees and the McAlpin Hotel management 
were thanked most heartily for the excellent entertain- 
ment planned for the convention visitors. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Seidel, it was decided that 
all future Annuals should be confined to two days’ ses- 
sions. When the 9th falls on Sunday the convention 
Cates will be 10th and 11th. When the 9th falls on Satur- 
day the convention will be held Friday and Saturday. 

A resolution recommending that the Supreme Nine con- 
sider the matter of issuing a pamphlet monthly to be 
known as ‘‘Journeys in Hoo-Hoo Land’’ was adopted. 
In addition to this pocket-size pamphlet, the Bulletin will 
be issued every year following the annual convention. 

Urgent invitations to hold the next convention in Chi- 
cago were received by wire from the Chicago Lumber- 
men’s Association and Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Windy City was selected by unanimous vote. 


The New Officers 


The following were elected to comprise the Supreme 
Nine for the coming year: 

Snark of the Universe—W. A. Priddie, Beaumont, Tex. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Charles J. Kammer, New York. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. W. Neighbor, San Francisco. 

Bojum—L. R. Fifer, Washington, D. C. 

Scrivenoter—L. M. Tully, St. Louis. 

Jabberwock—L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago. 

Custocatian—W. B. Abbott, Denver, Colo. 

Arcanoper—W. S. Smith, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Gurdon—Mark Lyon, Mobile, Ala. 

Immediately upon the election of Mr. Priddie the popu- 
lar Texan was given the Hoo-Hoo yell and was escorted to 
lis throne by a special committee. The new Supreme 
Snark made a brief talk, thanking his fellow hoo-Hoo for 
the honor conferred upon him and assuring them that he 
would do his best to fill the chair as ably and efficiently 
as his predecessor. 

A lumberman for thirty-two years, working his way up 
“rom elerk in the office of the old Texas Tram & Lumber 
'o. at Beaumont to his present position as vice president 
of the Beaumont Lumber Co., W. A. Priddie is one of the 
best known and most successful men in the business today. 

Having traveled extensively thruout the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and the West Indies and having a con- 
yenial disposition, Mr. Priddie has friends at every point 
where lumber is bought and sold. 

He was born in West Virginia, a member of one of the 
oldest families in that aristocratic southern State, and 
~pent his boyhood and was educated in the same State. 
In 1885 he came to Texas and started in the lumber busi- 
ness as clerk for the old Texas Tram & Lumber Co. at 
Beaumont. Two years later he became connected with 
the old Reliance Lumber Co. and worked his way up from 
order clerk to general sales manager, remaining with that 
company until it was bought out by the Kirby Lumber 
Co. in 1902. He then went to Kansas City to take charge 
of the Kirby branch office and for one year he had charge 
of the sales of that company in the entire West. Then his 
health broke and he was compelled to retire from active 
business for several years. During that time he returned 
to Beaumont and in 1907 became connected with the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., which was organized in December 
of the previous year by Ben 8S. Woodhead. Mr. Priddie 
took charge of the tie and timber department and gradu- 
ally advanced until he was finally elected vice president 
of the company, the office he now holds. 

Mr. Priddie is one of the oldest members of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. He has always been active 
in the order and for the last four years has served as 
Vicegerent for South Texas. It was largely thru his 
efforts that the Texas lumbermen’s convention was held in 





Beaumont in 1913 and that the concatenation held here 
during that convention proved the turning point for 
Hoo-Hoo. The order has been rejuvenated and during the 
incumbency of Supreme Snark Julius Seidel it has grown 
and strengthened as never before, and Mr. Seidel always 
relied upon Mr. Priddie and two or three other Beau- 
monters to take care of the South Texas district. 

As a business man and a citizen Mr. Priddie is regarded 
with high esteem in Beaumont. He is a consistent mem- 
ber of the First Methodist church and a member of all of 
the leading social clubs. 

In 1889, four years after he came to Beaumont, Mr. 
Priddie married Miss Nena Weiss, daughter of the late 
William Wiess, one of the pioneer lumbermen of Texas. 

An important step in the future growth of the organi- 
zation was taken at the closing session when a resolution 
was adopted authorizing the Supreme Nine to devise ways 














LT. COL. J. LIGHTBODY AT GAZA, EGYPT 


and means of liquidating the $6,500 debt now hanging 
over the order. It was suggested that a prorata assess- 
ment be made against every district and jurisdiction, ac- 
cording to the membership, and that the Vicegerents be 
instructed to collect the amounts in their respective dis- 
tricts. 

The usual greetings from absentees were received. 
Among them was a letter from J. (‘‘ Hoot Mon’’) Light- 
body, an inevitable message at each Annual, addressed 
to Secretary Tennant from ‘‘somewhere in Egypt,’’ 

Another Annual will soon be with you and I write to wish 
all Hoo-Hoo Health, Happiness and Long Life. 

I am now in the land of Milk and Honey (?), have had a 
lot of “scrapping,” but so far have not stopped any bullets. 

I have been promoted “in the field’? and am now Lt. Col. 
J. Lightbody, 264th Brigade Royal Field Artillery, Egyptian 
Iixpedition Force, care G. P. O., London. 

The heat is terrific, but I never was fitter in my life and 
enjoying myself splendidly. The life suits me all right. 

Hope you have a successful Annual and kindly remember 
me to all Hoo-Hoo, Fraternally yours, J. LIGHTBODY. 


Former Supreme Snark Harry J. Miller wrote from a 
camp in the Cascade Range, giving an outline of his 
camping experience and concluding with— 

As the policy of the order is in capable hands I can add 
but little to your councils, so will leave them to your care. 
Be conservatiye as to expense and prodigal of good will 
and brotherly regard. 

I am truly glad to meet new friends tonight, for you know 
that when one is traveling down the sunset side of the hill 
the old friends—the royal fellows who surged the up-grade 
with him in the glorious days of young manhood—are drift- 
ing so swiftly, so silently, almost mysteriously, into the In- 
finity whence they came that one must needs be ever forming 
new friendships if life is to be worth living; and so, while 
writing to you, I am yet with you and your spirit-vision 
may see me in your midst, gazing happily upon my friends, 
those of recent years and those of other days whose generous, 
helpful interest has ever been an inspiration, and wishing 
for each of you all the sweetness and joy of life that the 
Great Lover of Mankind can bestow. 

God bless you, Friends of mine. Good night. 


The clesing feature of the entertainment consisted of a 


boat ride around New York harbor with music, dancing 
and refreshments to add to the pleasure of the voyage. 


The Convention Badge 
With characteristic enterprise and as an indication of 


its loyalty to Hoo-Hoo and likewise of its patriotism, 
KE. C. Atkins & Co. (Ine.), of Indianapolis, Ind., eon- 





R. W. NEIGHBOR, OF SAN FRANCISCO; 
Elected Junior Hoo-Hoo 


tributed an official badge that is one of the neatest 
that has been worn at a Hoo-Hoo Annual in many 
years. It consists of two parts, the first being a metal 
top simulating a log, bearing at the ends in relief work 
the figures 1917 and the word Hoo-Hoo and at the top 
and bottom respectively the legends New York and Sept. 
6-12. In the center of the metal top is a neat miniature 
reproduction of the Hoo-Hoo badge. The top supports 
a small silk American flag. The whole constitutes one 
of the most artistic badges that E. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.) 
have yet contributed for the use of convention, especially 
Hoo-Hoo Annual, attendants. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN HOLD MONTHLY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFo.k, VA., Sept. 13.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held at the 
Monticello Hotel today with a good attendance. Thirty- 
five members of the association had representatives here 
and many matters of much interest to the industry were 
discussed at length and various questions were disposed 
of. The officers of the association were very much gratified 
with the attendance and the work accomplished at the 
meeting. 

Market conditions were discussed informally, but the 
main topics had to do with labor, embargoes ete. A tem- 
porary lull in the demand for lumber is expected but it is 
not believed that it will continue for more than thirty 
days. 

President A. R. Turnbull called the meeting to order 
at 11 o’clock, following which the minutes of the last 
meeting were read by Secretary Roper and approved. 
The first business considered was the report of Chairman 
O’Berry of the inspection committee on several minor 
changes suggested in the grading rules for the purpose 
of clarifying them. Several of these were accepted, while 
others were rejected as unnecessary. The next report 
was from Chairman R. A. Parsley, of the transportation 
committee. He gave a full report on the proposed ad- 
vance of intrastate rates in North Carolina, hearing on 
which before the State Corporation Commission seems to 
have been indefinitely postponed. The association de- 
cided to take no action until something definite is re- 
ceived from the railroads. Mr. Parsley called the atten- 
tion of the lumbermen present to the closing of the 
Hagerstown route by the Atlantic Coast Line, which af- 
fects many members, and these decided to fight this vig- 
orously before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
supplement covering this and issued by the Coast line has 
been suspended until Dec. 16. 

Mr. Parsley also called attention to recent advances 
made by the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad 
from Norfolk to Pennsylvania and New York points on 
lumber, effective Oct. 1. The association has written 
the commission asking a suspension of these tariffs and 
a stiff fight will be made against them at the proper 
time. 

Several other tariff matters were discussed by the 
meeting and a committee was appointed to investigate 
the best methods of handling: traffie questions affecting 
association members. 

Secretary Roper read a letter from Secretary R. 8. 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, enclosing resolutions adopted by the West Coast 
association appealing to the car service committee of the 
national defense board to place an embargo on transit 
shipments. These resolutions were adopted by the meet- 
ing. 

The Southern Stave & Lumber Co., of Burgaw, N. C., 
was unanimously elected to membership. Several routine 
matters were offered for attention, these being of inter- 
est locally to pine mills, and were disposed of. Attention 
was also given to the child labor bill, the Poindexter 
8-hour law and other labor problems now encountered, 
but nothing definite was done with them. Further con- 
sideration will be given these matters by the members. 

On the invitation of E. W. Durant, of Charleston, 8. is 
the association decided to hold its next monthly meeting 
in that city, on Thursday, Oct. 25. Another mass in- 
spectors’ conference will be held in October, the date 
and place being left to the chairman of the inspection 
committee to decide. 

Several members took occasion to commend heartily the 
work being done by Chairman A. M. Cooke of the North 
Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau and the association 
meeting directed the president and secretary to draft a 
suitable letter addressed to Mr. Cooke thanking him for 
the efficient service given. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Menasha Wooden Ware Co., of Menasha, Wis., has 
bought from the St. Mary’s Canal Co. approximately 2,400 
acres of timber lands located in Ontonagon County. The 
property is traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad Co. The company has turned the timber 
over to Brans & Bennett, of Iron Mountain, who will start 
operations at once and ship about 5,000,000 feet of timber 
this season. The deal for the land and timber was made 
by W. A. Jamison, of Ontonagon. 





J. H. Keller, of Piggott, Ark., recently closed a deal 
whereby he becomes the owner of all the timber on the 
well known Seven Mile Island in the St. Francis River, 
several miles east of Piggott. The timber was bought of 
Vowells & Wood and G. W. Marshall. 





Daniel Bennetts, logger of Iron Mountain, Mich., has 
concluded a deal at Ontonagon for the purchase of 20,000,- 
000 feet of mixed timber from the St. Mary’s Canal Co. 
Mr. Bennetts will remove with his family to Ontonagon 
at once and logging operations are to begin as soon as 
camps and roads can be built. 





A WHOLESALE firm in Tunisia is in the market for yellow 
and white pine, spruce, walnut, oak and other species of lum- 
ber ; also staves for wine casks, Further details together with 
references may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., for infor- 
mation relative to foreign opportunity No. 25298. 
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WAR REVENUE BILL PASSES SENATE 


War Profits Defined—Objection Found in That Little 
Business Man Will Suffer 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—The big war revenue 
bill, designed to raise a minimum of $2,404,520,000 by 
taxation during the next year, was passed by the Sen- 
ate yesterday. Today Democratic Leader Kitchin of 
the House, chairman of the ways and means commit- 
tee, indicated that the bill is satisfactory to him ex- 
cept in one particular. This is the method employed 
in the Senate bill for figuring the war profits. 

The Senate bill defines war profits as follows: If 
a firm were making 6 percent before the war and 50 
percent during the war, its war profits would be de- 
clared 44 percent. If it were making 10 percent before 
the war, the profits would be 40 percent etc. 

The bill as it originally passed the House allows 
every manufacturer, no matter what his pre-war profits, 
a flat exemption of 8 percent. 

Discussing the bill today Mr. Kitchin, who heretofore 
has expressed strong opposition to certain features of 
it, said: 

Under the Senate provision the man who was making 
only small profits before the war is taxed more heavily 
than the man who was making large profits. Yet the 
latter is better able to pay than the former. 

The Senate bill in other particulars is not just as Il 
would like it. But there is a necessity of getting thru a 
law of some kind promptly. 

The House does not want to obstruct the raising of money 
to be used in carrying on the war. 

Speaker Clark appointed as conferees on the reve- 
nue bill Mr. Kitchin and Representatives Rainey of 
Illinois, Dixon of Indiana, Fordney of Michigan and 
Moore of Pennsylvania, the latter two Republicans. 

The bill as passed by the Senate levies additional 
income taxes aggregating $842,200,000; taxes war 
profits $1,060,000,000; liquors, $218,000,000; tobacco, 
$56,600,000; transportation facilities, $146,700,000; ex- 
cise taxes on automobiles etc., $41,000,000; amusements, 
$18,000,000; stamp taxes, $22,000,000; Virgin Island 
products, $20,000. 

All these taxes are in addition to the approximately 
$1,300,000,000 provided by existing law. 

The proposed consumption taxes on coffee, tea and 
sugar, estimated to raise $60,000,000, were stricken out 
by the Senate, as were the proposed special tax on 
publishers and postage increases, which were expected 
to produce upward of $70,000,000. The only change in 
existing postal laws made by the bill is a proposed 
stamp tax of one cent on parcel post packages, esti- 
mated to raise $4,000,000, and the free mailing privilege 
for American sailors and soldiers in the European war 
zone. 

As passed by the House the bill provided for a 10 
percent horizontal increase in tariff duties, estimated 
to yield $200,000,000. This was stricken out bv the 
finance committee before the bill was reported to the 
Senate. The finance committee substituted the con- 
sumption taxes as more satisfactory than any disturb- 
ance of existing tariff duties, and the Senate promptly 
eliminated these proposed taxes. 

Senator Hiram W. Johnson of California, who voted 
for the revenue bill, which was passed by a vote of 
69 to 4, does not like the measure, which he today char- 
acterized as a ‘‘pyrrhic victory.’’ He said: 

I voted for the revenue bill because it was the only 
revenue bill presented, and the money to be derived from 
this bill is absolutely essential for the prosecution of the 
withe advocates of great war profits and very limited 
taxes from those profits have won a victory, but it is a 
pyrrhic victory. They never touched the same chord 
and sang the same refrain. They loudly declaimed that 
they believed in high taxes on war profits at the proper 
time, but the proper time was some uncertain and in- 
definite future, presumably after the war, when there 
would be no more war profits. 

As a matter of fact the Senate—speaking of the big 
majority of senators—took what both Democratic and 
Republican leaders considered a reasonable and sensi- 
ble course under existing circumstances. They had 
ample warning that to go too far in the direction of 
taxing war profits probably would result disastrously 
and bring about the very condition they were most 
anxious to avoid—business stagnation. 

Senator Johnson, following to some extent in the 
footsteps of Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, voted 
for most of the radical proposals to increase war profits 
and income taxes. All of these went by the board ex- 
cept such as the finance committee, after careful con- 
sideration, formally adopted before final presentation 
on the floor. 


SENATE TO WRESTLE WITH ANOTHER GREAT 
REVENUE BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—With the $11,000,000,000 
bond and certificate bill passed thru the House by a unani- 
mous vote the Senate was given another great revenue bill 
to wrestle with. Like the war revenue bill, this measure 
was referred to the finance committee immediately upon 
reaching the Senate and will’be acted upon in the imme- 
diate future. While it will provoke much debate in the 
Senate, it is not believed that senators will show a disposi- 
tion to hold it up indefinitely as they did the war revenue 
bill. The Senate has a way of passing big measures in 





a hurry when the occasion appears to call for such action. 

Meanwhile, the committee on appropriations of the 
House has presented to that body a huge urgent deficiency 
bill, carrying an aggregate appropriation of $4,810,979,- 
370, all of which except $7,000,000 is for strictly war pur- 
poses. This big measure carries direct appropriations of 
$3,775,979,370.29, and the Ordnance Department in addi- 


tion is authorized to incur necessary obligations to the 
extent of $1,035,000,000. 

The total carried by the bill, according to the report 
of the appropriations committee, is $1,839,475,966 less 
than the estimates submitted by the Government, and the 
whole amount provided in the bill, including the authori- 
zation for additional ordnance supplies, is $804,475,966 
less than the estimates. 

Many officials doubt the wisdom of the committee in 
lopping off so large an amount from the estimates sub- 
mitted, most of which was desired by the Army and Navy. 
However, Congress has an unquestioned right to curtail 
departmental estimates even in war time, and invariably 
does so in peace times. 

The appropriations committee also is busy now on a new 
general deficiency bill, carrying about $1,500,000,000, 
which will include approximately $915,000,000 for the 
completion of the building program of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board. 

According to Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, it is 
contemplated that the second Liberty Loan campaign will 
begin Oct. 1 and close Nov. 1. 





PACKING INTERESTS NOT TO ASSIST FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 


WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 11—Food Administrator 
Hoover has formally denied a report from Chicago 
that the packing interests of the country are to com- 
bine to assist the food administration. Mr. Hoover 
said: 

The food administration requested the packers, great 
and small, to select a committee to represent the industry. 
During the last week meetings of cattle, hog and sheep 
producers have been held and preliminary committees 
formed to represent their industries. 

It is proposed to hold joint meetings of the packers’ and 
growers’ committees at an early date to consider con- 
structive measures for the control of distribution and the 
elimination of speculation in meats. 

After conferences with the National Council of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Mr. Hoover announced his hope and belief 
that the consumer generally soon will be able to pur- 
chase a 14-ounce loaf of bread for 8 cents. Ten-cent 
bread is the rule now, and quite frequently the loaves 
weigh less than 14 ounces, not to mention the 16 ounces 
which the old 5-cent loaves used to weigh. 

With a reduction of $3 a barrel on flour Oct. 1 or 
early in that month, Mr. Hoover sees no good reason 
why the retail price of bread should not take a sub- 
stantial drop. 

The Woodmen of the World and the Woodmen’s 
Circle, the women’s auxiliary of that order, at a con- 
ference of their leading representatives with the food 
administration Monday endorsed unqualifiedly the aims, 
objects and purposes of Mr. Hoover and his associates, 
and announced that a branch office will be opened here 
to boost food conservation among members of the 
organization. 


URGES USE OF ALL AVAILABLE SHIP SPACE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—The lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense has recommended to 
the military authorities the desirability of utilizing vacant 
deck and eargo space on steamers bound for France to 
carry lumber required by the American expeditionary 
forces. The desirability of having small lumber yards 
established close to the principal ports of embarkation in 
order that such quantities of lumber as could be trans- 
ported in this way may be readily secured at reasonable 
prices was suggested in this connection. 

It would not be feasible to hold steamers any length 
of time while lumber was being shipped to fill in space 
that was not otherwise occupied. In view of the known 
need for lumber of various kinds and sizes in France, it 
appears to practical lumbermen that every opportunity 
to ship it even in small quantities should be embraced 
by the authorities. 

As a rule men who have shipped much lumber are not 
keen about using it for dunnage inside. It does not 
lend itself readily to this use. For deck loads, however, 
lumber long has been recognized as highly desirable. It 
quite frequently happens that there is space available 
on ships going across to carry considerable quantities of 
lumber. With even small quantities carried on many 
steamers the aggregate would be large and of the 
greatest value to General Pershing and the Allies on 
the fighting front. 

The proposal of the War Department to raise a 
second regiment consisting of 7,500 woodsmen and for- 
esters, together with nine large battalions of laborers 
to assist them, indicates beyond a shadow of doubt that 
the military authorities are looking to American lumber- 
men and woods experts for a very large part in the great 
war. 

The announcement by the subcommittee designated 
by the lumber committee to secure officers with the co- 
operation of leading lumbermen in all sections of the 
country that even with this large force, together with 
the ten sawmill units already sent to the British front 
as civilian employees and the First Forest Regiment of 
1,200 trained men, it will not be possible to get all the 
lumber out of the French forests, makes it clear that the 
United States and allied Governments realize that an 
adequate supply of lumber is of vital importance as an 
aid to the fighting forces. The subcommittee went even 
further, stating that with all of the forces raised and 
to be raised to work in the French forests and with 
the lumber that ean be shipped from this country the 
supply will still fall short of actual requirements. 

This makes the practical suggestion of the lumber 
committee, first made some time ago, a most timely one. 
The shortage of shipping should cause officials re- 
sponsible for the fighting forces to realize quickly that 














not a foot of available space on ship board should be 
allowed to go to waste so long as lumber is available 
to fill it. 

There has been no great difficulty in securing ships 
for most of the lumber so far ordered for construction 
work in France, but this has not required a great amount 
of tonnage. Because most of it has gone forward 
promptly because of the fact of its military character, 
some officials appear to be laboring under the delusion 
that it always will be easy to get a ship to carry lumber 
whenever required. 





SEEK AGREEMENT AS TO STATEMENT OF FACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11—A motion may be made 
before the Federal Trade Commission before the date set 
for taking testimony in the commission’s formal com- 
plaint against a large number of retail lumbermen, charg- 
ing them and Platt B. Walker, of Minneapolis, and others 
with conspiracy to injure mail order houses, with a view 
to securing an agreement as to a statement of facts. 

If an agreement can be reached whereby a statement 
of facts can be submitted to the commission much time 
and expense will be saved both the commission and the 
parties to the proceeding. 

As the matter stands, the case has been set for the 
taking of testimony on Oct. 9 or 16, either at Davenport, 
Iowa, or Minneapolis. The defendants in the case num- 
ber nearly 120. 

It is known that friends of the defendants and of the 
lumber industry generally feel that if the activities o! 
the parties to this proceeding constituted unfair competi 
tion they should be stopped forthwith. In this connection, 
it was pointed out today that there is no penalty attached 
to the law. The only remedy which the commission may 
inflict is to issue a formal order commanding the defend 
ants in a formal complaint to cease and desist from a 
specified practice. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS BREAK ALL RECORDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11—A statement just. is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
shows that imports into the United States for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1917, aggregated $2,659,355,185, 
against $2,197,883,510 in 1916, the previous high record 
year, and $1,893,925,657 in 1914, which was the highest 
on record until exceeded by 1916. For the first time 
Europe, which had held first place in selling goods to 
the United States, dropped to second place, North 
America taking first place. In 1914 the imports from 
Europe were valued at $895,602,868, or 47144 percent 
of the total, while imports from North America were 
$427,399,354, or 2214 percent of the total. In 1916 
imports from Europe were 28 percent of the total and 
those from North America 27 percent. Of the total 
imports of $2,659,355,185 in 1917, $610,470,670, or 23 
percent, were from Europe, and $766,112,537, or 28% 
percent, from North America. In 1917 the imports from 
Europe showed a decrease of $285,132,198 from 1914, 
and the imports from North America showed an increase 
of $338,713,1883—a gain of 80 percent for North Amer- 
ica against a loss of 32 percent for Europe. Imports 
from South America and Asia in 1917 showed a gain of 
more than 100 percent over 1914, the increase from South 
America being 143 percent and from Asia 114 percent. 
Of North American countries Canada showed the greatest 
gain as compared with 1914. The increase amounted to 
$160,000,000, due to large imports of wheat, copper, 
paper, boards, and wood pulp. 








FIXED PRICES ON SPARS ARE SOUGHT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—The Fir Emergency 
Bureau is negotiating with west Coast mills with a view 
to securing a definite schedule of prices for spars for 
wooden ships. Ten sticks are required for each of th: 
standard wooden ships. These include two big sticks 
for masts and eight somewhat smaller sticks for cargo 
booms. 

Up to date individual prices have been submitted to 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. In some instances 
the variation in prices submitted is very great. For 
example, one mill submitted prices f. 0. b. which were 
just about one-half the prices named by another mill 
on a delivered basis. 

It is desired that a uniform f. 0. b. price be agreed 
upon at an early date in order that the Emergency Flect 
Corporation may know exactly where it stands with 
regard tg spars. 

In connection with the possibility that some of the 
larger timbers for wooden ships constructed on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts may be ordered in Douglas fir, 
it was pointed out by an official of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation that up to a certain point the yellow pine 
and Douglas fir ship schedules are identical as to sizes. 
Therefore, if a decision should be reached to mix the 
two woods in ship construction, virtually the fir schedule 
could be used by taking yellow pine up to the point 
where the schedules are identical and fir beyond that 
point. This question is still held in abeyance. 





> 


TO INVESTIGATE BRITISH TRADE WITH 
BELGIUM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10—A report from Harry 
A. McBride, United States vice consul at London, an- 
nounces the appointment of a special commission by the 
British Government to investigate the means of pro- 
moting trade between the British Empire and Belgium. 
The commission consists of three representatives of the 
Foreign Office, three of the Board of Trade and six men 
representing British commercial and financial interests. 
The work of the commission is outlined as follows: 

1. This committee is established for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into all matters relative to trade between the British 
Empire and Belgium, with a view to increase and develop 
that trade by every desirable means. 

2. It will be the duty of the committee to investigate, so 
far as possible, all means to be adopted in order to attain the 
object set forth in paragraph 1. The committee will ex- 
amine into the supplies and requirements of the respective 
countries (in so far as they have relation to its scope) and 
give advice as to how trade between them can best be estab- 
lished, developed and increased. It will obtain information 
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and evidence from all available sources and endeavor to 
yender all possible assistance in regard to shipping, manu- 
faetures, imports and exports, and trade generally between 
the Empire and Kingdom. 

8. The committee will consist of three representatives ap- 
pointed by the foreign office and three representatives ap- 
pointed by the board of trade. A chairman and secretary 
will be chosen from their number. The committee shall have 
power to add to its numbers by the ene ge of such 
persons of experience in the matters with which it has to 
deal as it may think expedient, and it will also consult from 
iime to time other representatives of commerce having special 
knowledge of Belgian trade, shipping, and finance. 

4. It is particularly laid down that the purpose of this 
committee shall be a general one, and that it shall not be 
part of its duties to foster the advancement of the trade of 
any particular individual or firm nor to devote its assistance 
‘o any special branch of trade or industry except in relation 
to the general principles for which it is established. 





TRADING WITH THE ENEMY BILL PASSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 13.—The Senate today passed 
the trading with the enemy bill, which was passed by 
the House on July 11, or just sixty days ago, and it is ex- 
pected to go thru conference without much delay. In 
explaining the purpose of the bill, Senator Ransdell of 
Louisiana, who has charge of it on the floor, said: 

The purpose of this measure is to mitigate the rules of law 

which prohibit all intercourse between citizens of warring 
nations and to permit, under safeguards and restrictions, cer- 
tain kinds of business to be carried on. It also provides for 
the care and administration of the property and property 
rights of enemies and their allies in this country pending the 
war. 
The spirit of this measure is to permit such business inter- 
course aS may be beneficial to the citizens of this country 
under rules and regulations proclaimed by the President, 
which will prevent our enemies and their allies from receiving 
any benefits therefrom, until after the war closes, leaving to 
the courts and to future action of Congress the adjustment of 
rights and claims arising from such transactions. 

Under the old rule warring nations did not respect the 
property rights of their enemies, but a more enlightened 
opinion prevails at the present time, and it is now thought to 
be entirely proper to use the property of enemies without 
confiscating it, also to allow such business as fire insurance, 
issuance and use of patents and so forth, to be carried on 
with our enemies and their allies provided that none of the 
profits arising therefrom shall be sent out of this country 
until the war ends, 


The bill defines the word ‘‘enemy’’ and the acts which 
are forbidden and those which are made criminal are 
explained. 

Senate amendments to the House bill, which are numer- 
ous, would permit the abrogation of contracts made before 
the United States entered the war. During the first day’s 
debate most of the time was devoted to a discussion of 
insurance features of the bill. 

In view of the sweeping powers conferred upon the 
President in the embargo section of the espionage law 
and other measures, there is a tendency to minimize the 
importance of the trading with the enemy bill. Repre- 
sentatives of allied governments, however, regard it as a 
very important measure. 

Virtually all power conveyed by the bill is vested in the 
President. This is understood to be due in part to a con- 
flict of opinion between Secretary of Commerce Redfield 
and Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo concerning the 
enforcement of certain provisions. For example, the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau is a part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The President may name either cabinet officer to 
carry out certain provisions of the bill, or may delegate 
the power to others. 

An amendment offered by Senator King of Utah re- 
quires German language newspapers publishing comments 
on the conduct of the war to print English translations 
in parallel columns, 





SEEK SCHOOL OF ARMS FOR BOGALUSA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—W. H. Sullivan, of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., is working 
hard to have the proposed new army School of Arms 
located near that place. It is understood that eighty 
different communities in the South are candidates for 
the honor of having this school in their midst. This num- 
ber probably will be reduced to as few as a half dozen or 
even fewer by a process of elimination. Mr, Sullivan and 
other leading citizens of Bogalusa have looked carefully 
over the requirements for the proposed camp, as outlined 
hy the War Department, and find that their city and 
adjacent districts embodies all of them. 

Probably as many as 20,000 men will be stationed at the 
School of Arms at one time. An even larger number of 
men may be kept there.- 





DEFENSE COUNCILS ORGANIZED IN ALL STATES 


WasurneTon, D. C., Sept. 11.—The Council of National 
Defense announces that the organization of official State 
Councils of Defense has been completed in all of the States 
and that in forty-three of the forty-eight States county or 
other local councils have been organized in large numbers. 
In a formal statement the Council of National Defense 
says: 


_The great machine is now working smoothly. Suppose 
Washington wishes local codperation thruout the country 
in some particular task. Thru the section on codperation 
with States it calls for the help of the State councils; the 
State councils pass on the work to the county or town coun- 
cils ; and these in turn in some cases direct the work of sub- 
ordinate councils and committees. With a minimum of 
duplication the work is carried on locally under Federal direc- 
tion, And the machine works the other way, too. Any sug- 
gestion from a local organization may be transmitted to Wash- 
ington and be made the basis of work in as much of the 
country as is prepared for it. 

There are many interesting variations in local organiza- 
tion, While the county is the usual unit of State subdivision, 
in many of the smaller eastern States the township or mu- 
nicipality has been taken as the unit, while several States 
have town councils working under the county councils. 

In a —— of cases the local councils are self-support- 
ing, sometimes being supported by volunteer contributions 
and in a few cases by appropriations from the local authori- 
ties. The general verdict seems to be that the financial prob- 
lem is easier for local than for State organizations. 

Detailed information as to the work that the different 
States are doing is being collected and filed by the section 
on codperation with States, and is at the disposal of the 
public. The section undertakes to act as a clearing house 
for the State councils, transmitting suggestions and advice 
from one to the other and furthering the rapid growth of the 
whole vast system of war activities. 











Lumber Transportation 








MAKES STATEMENT OF PROPOSED ADVANCES 

New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 10.—The following circular was 
issued today by the Southern Pine Association concerning 
official classification territory proposed lumber rate advances: 

Supplementing our circular of Sept. 7 on the above subject 
we enclose herewith for your information a brief statement 
giving some idea of the proposed advances carried in supple- 
ments to William Cameron’s tariff 300-C, I. C. C. D-93. The 
advances carried in his supplements 34, 35 and 36 to the 
above tariff, also supplements 6, 7, and 8 to his I. C. C. D- 
103, have been suspended until Dec. 30, 1917. The following 
association tariffs have also been suspended for the same 
period : 

E. B. Boyd’s supplements 34, 35 and 36 to I. C. C. A-646. 

Supplement 14 to I. C. C. A-718. 
Supplement 6 to I. C. C. A-779. 
Supplements 7 and 8 to I. C. C. A-775. 

Eugene Morris’ supplement 14 to I. C. C. 621 

Thornton Lewis’ supplements 8 and 9 to I. C. C. 953. 

In addition a host of tariffs issued by individual roads 
have been suspended for the above period, but we have not 
had an opportunity to effect a complete check of all tariffs 
covering lumber rates. 


The statement referred to follows: 


Lumber and Forest Products 


From St. Louis and From Cairo and 
St. Louis Thebes 


To— Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Boston, Mass....... 129.3 33 30.4 34.1 
Rockland, Me...... 

New York, N. Y.... 27.3 31 28.4 32.1 
Philadelphia, Pa... 25.3 29 26.4 30.1 
Baltimore, Md...... 124.3 28 25.4 29.1 
Hagerstown, Md.... 

INGRIOLE, Vili: e000 24.3 28 25.4 29.1 
Richmond, Va...... 

Cumberland, Md.... 21.8 25 22.7 25.5 
AIGGRT. Ne Diesiccsces 26.2 30 27.3 31 
CR ING. Vexe.s'c we 24.8 28 25.8 29 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 122.9 26 23.9 27 
Canandaigua, N. Y.. 

Rochester, N. Y.... 

Mt. Morris, N. Y... +2 23.5 21.6 24.5 


Emporium, Pa...... 


The above rates were published to become effective Sept. 
18, 1917. 





SUSPENSION OF PROPOSED ADVANCES PLEASES 


MpMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 10.—Official confirmation of the 
reported suspension of the proposed advances from southern 
producing points on hardwood lumber into eastern and Cana- 
dian territory has been received at the offices of the Southern 
Hardwood ‘Traffic Association. It is announced that in 
I & S 1125 the suspension is effective until Dec, 30, 1917, 
and that in all instances where rates were to have gone into 
effect after Sept. 1 they are suspended until the same date. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary of the association, says that 
he is given to understand that the carriers propose as soon 
as they are able to line up their forces to make another effort 
to bring about a general advance in lumber freight rates from 
southern points to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings and 
all points beyond. He further declared that it looked as if 
there would be a “continuous fight” with the carriers on the 
question of rates and he rather resents the idea that the 
railroads are singling out lumber for the proposed increase 
in their revenues. He said today that a prominent railroad 
official had declared that lumber was being thus singled out 
because it is ‘tone of the most important commodities the 
carriers handle’ and because ‘‘the tariffs are in such shape 
that they can be amended with comparatively little difficulty.” 

It may be stated that the Southern Hardwood Traflic Asso- 
ciation is preparing for a vigorous opposition to higher rates. 
Mr. Townshend said today that lumber interests considered 
that lumber was paying all the freight cost the industry could 
stand and that lumbermen would not permit higher rates to 
become effective without exhausting every means at their 
command to defeat the carriers. 

Mr. Townshend was much pleased with receipt of official 
information of the suspension of the advances proposed in 
I & S 1125 because this means a large saving to the lum- 
bermen in freight cost and because it will not be necesarry 
to have to revise the new tariff book of the association almost 
before it is off the press. 





RENDERS REPORT IN MICHIGAN PERCENTAGE 
CASES 


SaGinaw-Bay City, Micu., Sept. 11.—<A report that may 
have an important and beneficial effect upon the Saginaw 
Valley and various Michigan cities in the shipment of lumber, 
lumber products and other lines has been rendered by the 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Michigan percentage cases. A copy of this report has been 
received by John T. Ross, traffic manager of the Saginaw 
Board of Trade and representative of the Bay City Board of 
Commerce, who was chiefly instrumental in instituting the 
complaint. 

The examiner recommended a reduction in the Saginaw 
Valley percentage of the Chicago-New York rate from 92 to 
88 percent, and if this is adopted by the commission it will 
mean a saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 
to the shippers in the two cities. This proposed reduction 
affects existing rates between Michigan and points east of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, or between Michigan and what is 


called the Eastern Trunk Line and Seaboard territories. In ‘ 


explanation of the movement which brought about this prob- 
able victory Mr. Ross said: 


In 1908 the Saginaw Board of Trade, together with the 
commercial organization at Flint, filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a complaint on the same basis as the 
present one. At that time the commission denied the com- 
plaint, stating that inasmuch as there are no other Michigan 
cities complaining of their percentage of the New York- 
Chicago rate the commission could not see its ways clear to 
grant the request. 

About a year and a half ago we again started to work 
actively on this matter and were able to secure the co- 
operation of practically every large city in the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan. As a result we were able to go before the 
commission with a more formidable proposition. The com- 
mission has set the date for the oral argument for Oct. 25 
at Washington. 

Practically all other percentage groups in Michigan have 
been reduced 4 percent also, or will be if the recommenda- 
tions are adopted. The examiner stated that altho the rates 
were not unreasonable in and of themselves they were unduly 

rejudicial to the complaining cities, and, therefore, should 
be reduced to a more equitable basis. This reduction will 
materially reduce the advantages that Ohio and Indiana cities 
have at the present time over the manufacturing cities of 
Michigan. This was the particular grounds upon which our 
complaints were drawn and, while we had hoped for a larger 


reduction, I believe that under the circumstances we should 
be satisfied. 

The examiner suggested that the boundaries of the per- 
centage groups in Michigan should not be changed, and, fur- 
ther, that there should be no change in the arbitraries over 
or under the New York City rates in determining the rates 
to apply to other base points in eastern trunk line and sea- 
board territories, altho the carriers contended otherwise. 

On July 16 the rates between Michigan cities and eastern 
trunk line and seaboard territories were materially advanced, 
and the proposed reduction in our percentage of the New 
York-Chicago rate will offset the advance to a considerable 
extent. 





MUCH EXERCISED OVER PROPOSED ADVANCE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—Southern lumber manufacturers 
have been very much exercised over the proposed advance 
of approximately 4 cents per hundred pounds on lumber from 
the Mississippi River crossings, St. Louis, East St. Louis, 
Thebes and Cairo to stations in Trunk Line and New England 
territories. This tariff has- been suspended until Dec. 30 
thru the efforts of St. Louis manufacturers, who intend to 
keep up their fight before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The proposed advance was announced by William Cameron, 
agent for the lines in Central Freight Association, Trunk Line 
and New England territories in supplement No. 35 I. C. C.,, 
No. A676 to his tariff 300C. Supplements 6, 7 and 8 to I. C. C, 
tariff D-103 also have been suspended until the time stated. 

Discussing this proposed increase one well known St. Louis 
manufacturer said: 


While it is a known fact that there is very little lumber 
originating at the points mentioned in this tariff destined to 
Trunk Line Territory, it is nevertheless a fact that when- 
ever the lines east of the Mississippi River advance their 
rates they instruct the southern and southwestern lines to 
make the thru rates correspond with the advances that the 
eastern lines show. Unless concerted action is taken by the 
lumber interests protesting against the unjust and unrea- 
sonable advance, which is discriminatory, the commission 
might, thru oversight or not having been properly advised, 
permit these tariffs to become effective at the date of the 
suspension. 


FAVORS CENTRALIZATION OF EMBARGOES 


Mpmpuis, TENN., Sept. 10.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association placed itself squarely on record today in 
favor of the centralization of embargoes in the hands of the 
Railroads’ War Board at Washington, declaring that this 
would eliminate a vast amount of confusion and that it would 
likewise save much time and money for the lumbermen as well 
as for other interests. 

Individual railroads have heretofore imposed embargoes 
and while they have given the proper notification so far as 
their own lines are concerned they have failed to give similar 
notification to other lines over which ‘the embargoed traffic 
has to be handled. As a result, commodities are loaded on 
initial lines before notification of embargoes has been re- 
ceived from connecting lines, thus making it necessary to 
unload entire cars. F. B. Larson, assistant secretary of the 
association, said today that centralization of embargoes would 
very greatly simplify matters and would give industries to 
understand just what to expect not only from initial lines 
but from connecting lines as well. 








HEARING ON 15 PERCENT ADVANCE POSTPONED 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Sept. 12.—Orville A. Pier, secretary of the 
Lumberman’s Exchange of St. Louis, has been advised by 
M. E. Rhodes, of Potosi, Mo., an attorney for the lumber 
interests, that the hearing set before the Public Service Com- 
mission of Missouri for today at Jefferson City on the pro- 
posed 15 percent advance on lumber rates has been post 
poned indefinitely. The opinion prevails among lumbermen 
that the action of the railroads in postponing this matter 
presages the dropping of this demand for higher rates. 





PULPWOOD TIMBER CUTTING IS BOOMING 


Sr. ALBANS, VT., Sept. 10.—Pulp wood timber cutting 
is booming at Jamaica, Vt., where the American Realty 
Co. has started lumbering on a big scale. It is under- 
stood that this concern, which is associated with the In- 
ternational Paper Co., expects to operate in this county 
for a period of twelve to fifteen years. It now has a 
force of about 400 mea in the various camps that have 
been established around Jamaica, and this is being aug- 
mented by additional arrivals in squads of a dozen or 
more every few days. The timber being cut is chiefly 
spruce. It is for the most part cut into 4-foot lengths. 
In the spring the cut timber is to be floated down the 
tributaries of the West River into that stream, and thence 
to the Connecticut. Part of the construction work under- 
taken by the company consists of a mill now being built 
south of Brattleboro, Vt. At this mill the bark will be 
removed from such pieces of timber as were not stripped 
in the woods. Then aJl the lumber from the mill will be 
shipped to the pulp mills by railroad. 





EMERGENCY BUREAUS NEEDED FOR PERIOD OF WAR 


New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 10.—Advices from Washing- 
ton are to the effect that the War Department has 
served notice on the various lumber emergency bureaus 
that their services will probably be required thruout 
the period of the war. 

These war-time organizations, the original and fore- 
most of which from volume of business handled is the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau of this city, were 
formed for the purpose of furnishing the Government 
facilities by which it would be enabled promptly and 
satisfactorily to obtain direct from lumber manufac- 
turers on short notice a vast volume of materials. The 
record achievement of cantonment construction com- 
pleted on time and in some cases ahead of time is in it- 
self a conclusive evidence of the effectiveness of these 
distribution agencies and shows how thoroly lum- 
ber manufacturers have codperated with them in serv- 
ing the Government. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS BEGIN FALL ACTIVITY 





Kentuckians Concerned Over Cantonment Building Prospects—Mempbhis, Cincinnati and 
Evansville Organizations Confer—Philadelphians Suffer a Bereavement 





DISCUSS EXPECTED ADDITIONAL CANTONMENT 
ORDERS 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 11.—Several matters of inter- 
est were brought up at the last meeting of the Louisville 
Hardwood Clup, which was held at the Seelbach Hotel 
on account of bad weather. One matter discussed was 
in connection with rumors of a plan practically to double 
the capacity of the cantonment at Louisville, known as 
Camp Taylor. It is claimed that on account of shortages 
of labor and other causes it has been decided that one 
of the proposed cantonments will be abandoned and that 
the Louisville cantonment will be enlarged to accommo- 
date 100,000 men. Another report is to the effect that 
the war strength of companies was increased to a num- 
ber greater than the capacity of company barracks and 
that it will be neeessary to enlarge many.of the build- 
ings. Major Lamphere, head of the Government con- 
struction work in Louisville, is in Washington, but is 
expected back shortly, and it looks as tho there will be 
some additional war orders placed for pine aud other 
building materials. 

A few days ago the contractors, Mason & Hanger, called 
back 2,500 carpenters who had been released and set 
these men to work erecting stables for cavalry units, the 
construction of which had been abandoned upon an- 
nouncement that only motor equipment would be used. 
It is said that the men will be held until the new contracts 
are definitely known. 

The Hardwood Club also continued its discussion of 
‘‘Trade Acceptances,’’ a subject that it is consuming a 
great deal of time to in order to decide whether or not to 
take action in favor of such a plan. It was stated at 
this meeting that the small producer and small yardman 
and consumer would be greatly benefited thru adoption of 
such a plan. 

Sam Taylor, a well known pine salesman, stated that 
the Government demand for lumber for constructing 
camps etc. had been exceptionally big and that many 
small concerns that did not have Government contracts 
had profited thru being able to sell stocks on hand to 
larger concerns which were enabled to get together 
enough material to supply rush materials on early oper- 
ations. However, since that time, he said, most of the 
pine men had not been doing very much, and that locally 
there had been very little demand for building material 
since the big Government wants were supplied. However, 
the largest demand on record is coming from the farmers 
or agriculturists and the outlook here is exceptionally 
good. 





ANNOUNCES DATE OF FIRST FALL MEETING 

MEmPHIS, TENN., Sept. 11—Secretary Heuer, of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, has sent out notice to all 
members that the first meeting of that organization for 
the fall and winter season will be held at the Hoiel 
Gayoso at 1 p. m. Saturday, Sept. 15. 

The club has for years suspended regular meetings 
during the summer. The board of directors, together 
with the advisory board, have looked after the affairs of 
the elub during the last summer and, since meetings were 
suspended in June, a lumber exchange under the auspices 
of the club has been opened in the rooms of the latter in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building. ‘This has brought 
the members together in very close business and social 
relations. 

Secretary Heuer says there are many important subjects 
confronting the lumber industry and he urges that the 
members attend as largely as possible, so these matters 
may be given proper consideration. 





IN FIRST REGULAR FALL MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Sept. 12.—The first regular business 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club since last 
May was held in the private dining room of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association here last night with the 
president, George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer 
Co., presiding. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, vice president of 
the club, reported the part the club had taken in the 
recent fight against the proposed 15 percent increase in 
freight rates. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., acting chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, gave a report on the 
summer outing of the club, which was held on the Ohio 
River June 19 last. The outing was the most successful 
in the history of the club. : 

The secretaryship of the club has been held tempora- 
rily by William S. Partington, of Maley & Wertz, since 
the recent resignation of Mertice E. Taylor, and Mr. 
Partington was elected permanent secretary. Mr. Part- 
ington did not want to take the place and nominated 
J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., who declined 
to serve, saying his business kept him out of the city 
much of his time. When he refused the place Mr. Part- 
ington was selected by acclamation. 

J. C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, reported that 
the claim of F. M. Cutsinger against the Illinois Central 
Railroad for an overcharge on freight had been satis- 
factorily settled, as had the claim of Maley & Wertz 
against the Southern Railway, the claims having been 
hanging fire for several months. Mr. Keller was warmly 
praised by the members for his settlement of these 
claims. Traffic Manager Keller also read letters he re- 
ceived from the Interstate Commerce Commission and 


the Louisville. & Nashville Railroad Co. relative to the 
application of rates on lumber on the milling-in-transit 
basis from Evansville to Canadian and Michigan points 
by way of Louisville and Guthrie, Ky. The reading of 
these letters brought forth a general discussion of the 


milling-in-transit question. The members pointed out 
that the club had been able to accomplish a great deal 
thru organization in the last year, and President Wor- 
land and Vice President Wertz said that while they had 
not secured all the things they had gone after the club 
had by its harmonious efforts wrung some concessions 
from the railroads. It was generally agreed that the 
club should continue its work along this line and should 
defend vigorously the claims of any of its members 
against the railroads. President Worland believed that 
the car situation in Evansville had greatly cleared up 
or improved during the last few weeks and that the 
shippers are now getting more cars. Other members 
spoke along the same line. 

H. H. Roberts, organizer for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., was a visitor and made a short talk. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be held 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 9, at the Hotel McCurdy. 


“ 


CINCINNATI CLUB OPENS FALL SESSIONS 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Sept. 10.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati opened its fall and winter sessions tonight 
with a dinner at one of the hotels. There was a large 
representation present, which was taken by the officers 
of the club as a promise of increased interest in the 
affairs of the organization. President George R. Morgan, 
of Nicola, Stone & Myers, was in the chair. 

The most encouragement of the evening was furnished 
by the report of the membership committee, which pre- 
sented applications for reinstatement from four con- 
cerns previously members of the club. These were the 
John Dulweber Co., the Talbert-Zoller Lumber Co., the 
Thoman-Finn Lumber Co. and the W. E. Heyser Lumber 
Co. One new member was proposed, the C. W. Tunis 
Lumber Co. This brings the membership of the club 
to forty-five firms. 

President Morgan appointed a special press and pub- 
licity committee, consisting of Harry R. Browne and 
John Byrns, to look after the interests of the club in the 
way of newspaper notices and the bringing to public 
attention of matters in connection with the lumber 
market. 

A letter from the United States Treasury Department 
was presented asking the support of the club and of 
its members in the flotation of the forthcoming Liberty 





Loan. General discussion of car service, reconsignment, 
demurrage and other transportation matters showed that 
they are of chief interest to the men of the lumber 
industry. No decision of importance was reached, but 
several strictly local questions were referred to the river 
and rail committee to be taken up with the individual 
railroads for interpretation of the questions involved 
and report to the next meeting of the club. 

During a discussion of embargoes to northern con- 
nections attention was called by some of the members 
to the fact that the agents in small southern towns often 
are two and three weeks behind in their information 
as to changes in orders, and as a result refuse shipments 
under an embargo order that has been lifted. Members 
were advised to get all of their embargo advices direct 
from the headquarter offices of the railroads. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HONORS A MEMBER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 10.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of this city held its first meeting after the sum- 
mer vacation Friday afternoon, as per schedule, wit! 
President Samuel Roberts in the chair, but there wa: 
no business transacted, as the session was turned into 2 
tribute to Horace A. Reeves, jr., who died Friday morning 
at 9 o’clock. The directors had held a meeting just be 
fore the general session, at which they had elected Josep! 
C. Jones & Sons, of Conshohocken, to membership, ani 
when President Roberts called the exchange to order hi 
suggested that it would meet with the approval of the 
board if the meeting adjourn as a tribute to Mr. Reeves. 
Mr. Roberts paid high tribute to Mr. Reeves, stating 
that he was absolutely square and one of the finest 
gentlemen to do business with, as well as one of th 
most popular and active of the members. 

Thomas B. Hammer made the motion that the meeting 
adjourn in honor of Mr. Reeves’ memory after a com- 
mittee of three had been appointed to draft a suitable 
resolution, a copy of which is to be engrossed and sent 
to the family; and then, as president of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, he told feeling], 
of the active work and popularity of the deceased in that 
organization. 

William T. Betts said that he, as a close persona! 
friend, knew of the love Mr. Reeves had for the whole 
salers and the exchange, and stated that every organ 
— of which he was a member had lost one of its 
dest. 

President Roberts appointed William Henry Smedley, 
William T. Betts and Hugh MelIlvain as a resolutions 
committee, and the meeting adjourned. 

The October meeting of the exchange will be held 
on the first Thursday in the evening, probably in Griffith 
Hall, and dinner will be served at 6 0’clock, preceding the 
meeting. 





SEEK FEDERAL SANCTION OF PRICE PLAN 





Hardwood Manufacturers Submit Their Purposes to the Government—Methods and Ob- 
jects Are Explained in Detail. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—There has been filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission an exhaustive -brief 
on the open competition plan of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. Hearings and 
argument may be had on the matter at a later date, but 
no definite decision on this point has yet been reached. 

The open competition plan is said to mark a revival of 
activity and growth on the part of the Hardwood asso- 
ciation. According to friends of the movement, the 
purpose is to place the hardwood manufacturers on a 
sound footing which will compare with that of the 
Southern Pine Association. 

The open competition plan of the Hardwood associa- 
tion is said to cover a production of 800,000,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber annually. Some members of the asso- 
ciation prefer to retain their individual, independent, 
competitive status, regardless of any movement by other 
concerns in the industry to come together under the 
open price agreement. 

The brief quotes the open competition plan in detail. 
The first part of the brief consists of a study and analy- 
sis of the codperative activities of the Hardwood asso- 
ciation. The brief discusses the industrial conditions, 
the objects of the association, first as to manufacture 
and the standardization thereof, and second as to dis- 
tribution, and as to grading, market publicity ete. 

The commission is urged to send an expert to the 
headquarters of the association in Cincinnati and ex- 
amine in detail on the ground the methods employed in 
carrying out the new plan. ‘‘We want to be investi- 
gated, because it is our sincere desire to do nothing that 
breaches the law,’’ states the brief. 

For the information of the commission, with the brief 
was filed a series of exhibits. These included produc- 
tion reports, stock reports, sales reports, price lists and 
freight rates, reports of shipments, market letters and 
inspection reports. 

As explained in the brief, the stabilization of prices is 
contemplated in the open competition plan. This is to 
be accomplished .by keeping hardwood manufacturers 
thoroly informed about stocks on hand and prices real- 
ized at actual sales, with a view to obtaining fair prices 
based on former sales. As explained, this would cause 
the hardwood men to lay all their cards on the table and 
do business in the sunlight. 

A possible objection that may be urged against the 
plan is whether or not the market reports will fairly 
represent conditions in the hardwood market, because of 
the fact that association members cut only about one- 
tenth of the hardwood production of the country. 

The brief says that ‘‘it is to be remembered that at 
no time do the operators suggest what the price is or 
should be. In other words, nothing more or less is done 
than if the sales, when made, were published in the 
daily press.’’ 





The brief states that the reason for two classes of 
sales reports under the open competition plan 


is due to the fact that some operators, altho willing to dis 
close the names of those who resell, are not willing to make 
similar disclosure when the customer is a consumer proper 
This class of trade comprehends large industrial buyers. 
such as railroads. The manufacturers consider that no harm 
can come to them by reason of their competitors knowing 
what wholesalers and retail yards they sell because this is a 
class of trade known to all and buying a grade more nearly 
uniform than demanded by the consuming trade. ; 

The knowledge of the existence and requiremcnts of the 
Class B (consumer) customer is, however, regarded in the 
light of a trade secret. This state of mind is a trade inheri 
tance “more honored in the breach than in the observance.’ 
There is no mystery or sinister significance in the classifica 
tion. There are many in the industry who feel that if th: 
names of certain customers were disclosed, some one would 
steal them. ‘They seem to overlook the fact that all must 
know that some one sells them. It will take much elbow 
touch to wear away this crust of trade suspicion. 


The inspection reports of the Hardwood association 
under the open price plan are declared in the brief to b: 
a ‘‘vital and important element.’’ Having the facts 
before him, it is stated, a hardwood operator under the 
open price plan can understand all the elements and 


the artificial and immoral course is avoided. Under normal 
conditions prices based on correct knowledge of market facts 
can not be other than fair, correct grading rules, honest in 
spection reports, production and stock knowledge in connec 
tion with market publicity. These are the constructive ele 
ments that make for fair trade practices, honest prices, mar 
ket stability and efficient public service. 


It is shown in the brief that W. B. Greeley, assistant 
forester of the United States, now in France on military 
forestry duty, has made statements tending to dem 
onstrate the necessity for production and stock reports 
in the lumber industry. The brief continues: 


As already indicated there are a great variety of hardwood 
grades. In the nature of things the public at large has no 
practical understanding of grades. The fact is there is very 
often a lack of grade understanding even among factory and 
yard buyers. One of the great needs of the industry is stand 
ardization as to grade differences, thereby eliminating oppor- 
tunity for deception and bringing the industry in closer touch 
with the source of demand. 

In a word, let it be understood that our plan in no wise 
undertakes to cloak a price fixing or output curtailment 
combination. Each member is left absolutely free to manu- 
facture to his capacity and charge such price as he pleases. 
There are no penalties, obligations, reciprocal understand- 
ings or scheme to act in concert. We do seek to bring order 
out of confusion that we may overcome ancient trade abuses, 
abuses that have sapped our timber supply and all too often 
overreached the consumer of our products. 


Durineé 1916 wood to the value of $5,590,491 was ex- 
ported from Japan, of which total wood to the value of 
only $8,810 was exported to the United States. The best 
customer of Japan was China, which consumed $1,547,527 
worth of wood during the year.. Australia was the next 
best customer, taking lumber products valued at $613,868, 
while Great Britain imported Japanese wood valued at 
$516,320 during 1916. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








J. WOODS ELLIOTT—In the death of J. Woods Elliott, 

d 73, at St. Louis on Friday, Aug. 31, the lumber trade 

st another of its “grand old men.” The greater part of his 

» had been devoted to the lumber industry, in which he 
ad a wide acquaintance. 
torn in Chester, S. C., Aug. 

1, 1844, he was educated in 

ie South, and when the Civ‘l 
War was declared he enlisted 
cu the Confederate Army witb 
he Chester Blues—-the Sixth 
Carolina Regiment. He was 
engaged in the first battle of 
Pull Run and in several other 
notable conflicts. In 1862 he 
was wounded in service at 
Drainsville, and from 1863 to 
the close of the war he acted 
is a courier for Generals 
Beauregard and Wade Hamp- 
ton. After the war he was 
employed by the Southern Ex- 
press Co. at Charlottesville, THE LATE J. WOODS 
Va., and later by steamship ELLIOTT 
lines on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Elliott first entered the lumber business in 1869, when 
he moved to Hannibal, Mo., and entered the employ of 
ilearne, Harriman & Waples, white pine wholesalers at that 
point. In 1882 he organized at Hannibal, the Bluff City Lum 
ber Co., in which enterprise he was associated with E. B. 
Waples, of Sherman, Tex., and P. S. Davidson and S. F. Clin- 
ton, of LaCrosse, Wis. He had been engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business in St. Louis for twenty years. He was 
as Well known among the yellow pine manufacturers of the 
South as among the white pine manufacturets of the Chip- 
pewa and Black river districts of the North. 

Mr. Elliott had escaped all illness of any consequence prior 
to January, 1917, when he suffered an attack of acute indi- 
gestion, together with slight symptoms of paralysis, from 
which he recovered sufficiently to resume most of his former 
business activities, when on Aug. 29 he was stricken again 
with a more decided paralysis of the left side, from which he 
died. He was a member of the Episcopal Church, and is sur- 
vived by three sons, Edward E. Elliott, formerly in the lumber 
business; J. Woods Elliott, jr., and George Elliott, and a 
grandson, Edward Nelson Elliott, all of St. Louis. 

Burial took place Monday, Sept. 3. Among the St. Louis 
lumbermen paying their last respects and acting as pall bear- 
ers were T, C. Whitmarsh, S. J. Gavin, H. T. Ries, G. W. 
— W. J. Coudy, B. L. Van Cleve and Charles Mollen 
brook, 





HORACE A. REEVES, Jr. One of the most popular 
men in the lumber trade of Philadelphia, Horace <A. 
Reeves, Jr., died Sept. 6. He was taken to the hosiptal 
last Thanksgiving day with intestinal trouble, had a very 
serious operation, and after hovering between life and 
death for a number of days, got better and apparently 
was well when he returned from his vacation August 30. 
On Sunday he was hurried to the Hahnemann Hospital and 
another operation followed, but it failed to save his life. 
Mr. Reeves was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 7, 1865, and in 
1881 secured a position as office boy for R. B. Wheeler, a 
wholesale dealer in hardwoods. By faithfulness, applica- 
tion and ability he climbed the ladder of business, becom- 
ing a partner of Mr. Wheeler many years before he died, 
and succeeding to the business at that time. Mr. Reeves 
was a great believer in association and organization work 
and never failed to do his full duty or more in the many 
to which he belonged. This made him well known, and 
an innate sense of kindly fairness, a thoroly democratic 
attitude, a cheery disposition, silence or a good word 
about all, and the habit of always helping someone, made 
nim loved and respected by all who knew him. e was a 
member of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, Union League, Sawdust Club, 
Masons, and several golf clubs. For several terms he was 
an able secretary of the Lumber Trade Golf Association 
and was one of the organizers of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club. Deep sorrow is felt by all who knew 
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him, and by many of his beneficiaries that the world 
knows nothing of, for he was active in charitable work 
In many ways outside the chure.. as well as in it. He is 
Survived by his widow, Mary Saunders Reeves and one 
daughter. 


JAMES GOW. The death of James Gow, almost the 
last of the one-time famous group of lumbermen of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., occurred Sept. 5. Mr. Gow was born at 
Chippewa Falls, Ont., Mare 17, 1846. He gained his early 
experience in the lumber industry while in the employ of 
the Severn mills, where he worked on a gang saw for two 
years and for a year was employed in a sawmill at Collins 
Inlet, Can. In 1866 Mr. Gow came to Muskegon and se- 
cured employment in the sawmill of Thomas Turnbull and 
later worked in the well known mill of Ryerson, Hills & 
Co. In 1881 he engaged in business for himself and pur- 
chased an interest in the sawmill at North Muskegon, 
with which his business career in Muskegon has since 
been identified. Besides the sawmill business, Mr. Gow 
was prominent in public affairs in Muskegon, having been 


thi, 
‘iw 


a director for many years of the Union National Bank 
and having served as alderman, city treasurer, and one 
term as mayor of the city. He was one of the leaders of 
Masonrv in Muskegon, an active worker in the Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce and assisted in the organization of 
the Muskegon Rifles, now Company G, 32nd Michigan 
Infantry, preparing to go into the service of the country at 
the front. In 1874 he was married to Miss Julia Burch, 
who with two daughters survives him. 





JOHN S. NOYES. The dean of the Buffalo lumber trade 
and president of the lumber exchange of that city in 1901 
and 1902, John S. Noyes died at his home on Sept. 7, 
aged 86 years. He had been a resident of the city since 
1850, having been born at Manchester, N. Y., of distin- 
guished ancestry. After two years in the drygoods busi- 
ness, he entered the lumber trade, which he followed until 
his retirement about ten years ago. His operations were 
principally in Michigan and Canada. Mr. Noyes was es- 
pecially interested in lumber transportation on the Great 


. Lakes and in 1861 brought about a revolution in the carry- 


ing trade. This consisted of the purchase of a number of 
lake steamers used in the passenger trade, which he con- 
verted into lumber barges and started the plan of bring- 
ing lumber down the lakes by this method. For many 
years he was at the head of the lumber firm of Noyes & 
Sawyer. He was held in high esteem by the lumbermen, 
who annually on New Year’s day paid his home a visit, 
when reminiscences were exchanged and songs rendered 
by ‘‘Major’’ Noyes and his guests. He had been a member 
of the Buffalo Club since 1867 and in 1912 became an hon- 
orary member. He was a member of the Masonic Order, 
the Sons of the American Revolution and other civic soci- 
eties and clubs. In 1861 he was married to Miss Minerva 
H. Abbott and she and one daughter, Mrs. Henry Ware 
Sprague, of Buffalo, survive. The funeral was largely 
attended by the lumbermen of the city and the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange sent a tribute of roses. 





PAUL LEIDIGH. President of the Leidigh & Havens 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., Paul Leidigh, died Sept. 
5 at Bayview, Mich., where he had gone for a rest. His 
death was the outcome of a nervous breakdown. Mr. Lei- 
digh was born in Chicago in 1878, but had lived in Kansas 
City since childhood. He was graduated from Yale in 
1901 and immediately entered business with the Leidigh & 
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Havens Lumber Co., in which his father was interested. 
In 1910 he became president of the company and had been 
its head ever since. Under his management the firm ex- 
panded until it now has twenty-three line yards and a 
large wholesale business. Aside from his business inter- 
ests, Mr. Leidigh found time for much social work. He 
was one of the first presidents of the Swope Settlement, a 
social organization which has done much for Kansas City, 
and he was active in many other philanthropic works. He 
was also active in the Presbyterian Church. 





JOHN GODKIN. Formerly one of the best known lum- 
ber operators in the Bay City, Mich., section, John Godkin, 
died at Mercy Hospital, Bay City, Sept. 8, after an extend- 
ed illness. He was a son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Godkin 
and was born at Darlington, Ont., Jan. 3, 1840. As young 
men he and his brother, Benjamin, engaged in the square 
oak and stave business in Canada, and later came to 
Michigan and entered the same business, locating first at 
Imlay City, later at Watrousville, and came to Bay City 
about 1873. From the oak and stave business they grad- 
ually branched out into a general lumber business, operat- 
ing extensively in the Thumb, where they owned a large 
amount of pine, and later operated in other parts of Mich- 
igan and in Wisconsin. In 1890 the brothers dissolved 
the partnership, which had existed for years, each con- 
tinuing in business for some years thereafter. Mr. Godkin 
is survived by his brother and two sisters. The funeral 
was held from the residence of his brother, Benjamin 
Godkin, Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 11. 





MICHAEL CLEARY. At the home of his brother-in- 
law, William Templeton, at South Haven, Mich., Michael 
Cleary, for many years connected with the lumber in- 
dustry up to his retirement five years ago, died on Friday, 
Sept. 7. Mr. Cleary, who lived in Chicago, had gone to 
spend a few days with the Templetons and was stricken 
with paralysis. The funeral was held in Chicago on Tues- 
day, Sept. 11, with burial at Calvary Cemetery. The de- 
ceased is survived by two sons and a daughter. The sons 
are Gerald, who has enlisted in the United States Army, 
and James, who is connected with the Chicago Tribune. 
Up to his retirement, Mr. Cleary was for a time connected 
with Jones, Coates & Bailey, of Chicago, and previous to 
that time was for many years engaged in the line yard 
business in Nebraska. 





MELVIN A. MOREY. One of the best known. retail 
lumbermen of northwestern Wisconsin, Melvin A. Morey, 
for many years a resident of Plainfield, Wis., died at his 
home in Duluth, Minn., aged 61 years. He was born in 
the town of Plainfield on June 5, 1856. In 1900 he became 
manager of the Plainfield yard of the Kellogg Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of Grand Rapids, Wis., holding this position until 
nine months ago when failing health compelled him to re- 
tire. The funeral was held under Masonic auspices at 
Duluth. 





WILLIAM R. CHIVVIS.—After an illness of two weeks, 
William Reinhardt Chivvis, general manager of the Chiv- 
vis Wholesale & Retail Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 


died at his home Sept. 9 from a complication of diseases 
at the age of 59 years. He was born in Memphis, Tenn., 
June 3, 1858, and came to St. Louis in 1876. He began 
his career in the lumber business Oct. 1, 1883, entering the 
employ of Liebke & Schrage, lumber manufacturers, as 
bookkeeper, of which concern he was later made secretary, 
and in 1901 engaged in business for himself. His widow 
is a former State president of the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and a daughter, Miss Ruth Chivvis, is 
an instructor at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 
The deceased also leaves two sons, Leland and Norman. 
Funeral services were conducted Sept. 11, Rev. Horace 
F. Holton of the First Congregational Church officiating, 
with burial in Bellefontaine cemetery. Thomas E. Powe, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, of 
which Mr. Chivvis was a member, was one of the pall- 
bearers, and many lumbermen were among the throng 
that paid their last respects to his memory. 





JOHN H. DAVIS. President of the Davis-Wood Lum- 
ber Co. and the Oklan Land Improvement Co., of Lacombe, 
La., John H. Davis died last Thursday, Sept. 6 after a 
long iliness. Mr. Davis was born 63 years ago in Mande- 
ville, La., and had been engaged in the lumber business 
for 35 years. The funeral took place Friday at Mande- 
ville. The deceased is survived by two sons and four 
daughters. 





A. F. CAMPBELL. A well known lumber merchant of 
Arnprior, Ont., A. F. Campbell, died in a mysterious man- 
ner on Friday evening, Sept. 7. His body was found after 
he had been missing over night, lying by the railroad 
tracks. A gash on his head seemed to indicate that he 
had been struck by a passing train. He was 58 years old 
and for many years had been in the lumber business. 





ARCHIE MOTT. A retired lumberman of Oconto, Wis., 
Archie Mott, died Sept. 3 of apoplexy at the age of 63 


DONALD Y. LESLIE. A former lumberman of Buffalo, 
but recently engaged in the mining industry, Donald Y. 
Leslie, died at his home at Swift Current, Saskatchewan, 
on Sept. 2. He had long been engaged in the lumber in- 
dustry prior to his removal from Buffalo several years ago. 
He is survived by his wife, Josephine K. Leslie. 


CHARLES W. GREEN.—Word was received in Chi- 
cago Thursday of the sudden death of Charles W. Green, 
manager in northern Ohio and eastern Michigan territory 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Green dropped dead in Toledo on Tuesday, Sept. 11. He 
was well known among retailers in the territory in which 
he traveled and had been connected with the Long-Bell 
sales force for the last eight years. The deceased was 


45 years old. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Cedar Glades—A recent fire at the saw- 
mill plant and planing mill of T. B. McElroy & Son de- 
stroyed several thousand feet of lumber besides the build- 
ings. The origin of the fire is not known, and the loss 
is estimated at $16,000. There was no insurance. 

Sparkman—The Arkadelphia Milling Co.’s stave mill and 
planer burned Sept. 6, causing a loss of $10,000. 





INDIANA. Parker—A sawmill owned by Murphey & 
Eo 600 destroyed by fire recently. The loss is estimated 
at ,000. 


KENTUCKY. Arlington—The sawmill of T..A. Stanley 
was practically demolished and Mr. Stanley and his two 
sons injured when the boiler let go, while the men were 
eating lunch on Sept. 8. The three men were hurled 
nearly forty feet, one of the boys suffering injuries which 
may prove fatal, while all of them received scalds and 
severe bruises. It is believed that the safety valve on the 
boiler had become clogged in some way and that steam 
generated beyond the capacity of the boiler. A good fire 
was burning and as the men were eating dinner the engine 
was not operating or pulling a load, the result being that 
there was no outlet for the steam. 


MISSISSIPPI. New Hebron—The Silver Lumber Co. 
lost its sawmill Sept. 7 by fire. The dry kilns, planing 
mill and most of the lumber were destroyed. The loss is 
about $5,000 with no insurance. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fire of unknown origin last 
Saturday night, Sept. 8 in the Joy building, a three-story 
structure, caused damage to five woodworking manufac- 
turing plants. The building was occupied by the Steffan 
Woodworking Co., in whose plant the fire originated; the 
George E. Raithel Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
sash, doors and millwork; the Udell-Predock Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturer of tables, the Decker Molding & 
Manufacturing Co and the Western Chair Co. The damage 
to the building and factories was estimated by inspectors 
at $50,000. All of the concerns were covered by insurance. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—One sawmill and two veneer build- 
ings of the Talbert-Zoller Lumber & Veneer Co. were de- 
stroyed by fire Sept. 4, together with several piles of ve- 
neer lumber. Secretary-treasurer J. S. Zoller estimates 
the loss at $25,000. The company was rushed with 
orders and was cutting more than 30,000 feet of veneer a 
day. The burned buildings will be replaced at once. 

Cleveland.—The sash and door warehouses of the A. 
Teachout Co. suffered a $5,000 loss by fire recently. The 
amount was fully covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Fire of unknown origin re- 
cently destroyed the sawmill of the Brown Lumber Co. 
The loss is estimated at $75,000, $40,000 of which was 
covered by insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—During a severe electrical storm 
which visited Suffolk Sept. 6, the box factory of the Dill- 
Cramer-Truitt Corp. was struck by a bolt of lightning 
and completely destroyed by fire. The main plant of the 
company was not damaged as the pipes and wires con- 
necting it with the box plant were cut away as soon as the 
fire was discovered. The box factory was insured for 
$20,000, but the probable loss of the factory and contents 
will total between $25,000 and $30,000. The company ex- 
pects to rebuild the plant just as soon as it is possible 
to do so. 

WASHINGTON. Bunker—The Hill Logging Co. re- 
cently suffered a loss of $4,000 when a fire spread to the 
company’s property from a slashing. Approximately 400,- 
000 feet of logs were consumed in the flames and three 
donkey engines were badly damaged. 


TWELVE APPLICATIONS FOR FORESTRY REGIMENT 


New Or.EANS, LA., Sept. 10.—Twelve applications for 
enlistment in the two new battalions of foresters and 
lumbermen being organized by the Forestry Department 
for service in France were received Saturday by King 
H. Pullen, listing officer for Louisiana with headquarters 
at the Southern Pine Association, this city, as a result of 
the first day of the recruiting campaign now in progress. 
It is believed that a considerable number of recruits 
will be secured from this section. 

Men who have had experience in or about sawmills are 
preferred for this service, as the work to be done will 
consist principally of the operation of sawmills overseas 
for the securing of lumber and timbers needed by the 
American and allied armies. The pay is higher than 
that prevailing in the regular army. 
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COAST LABOR SITUATION IS MORE HOPEFUL 


Defeated, I. W. W. Would End Strike—Many Western Washington Mills Resume—Unions Attempt Boycott of 10-Hour 
Product—Mills Launch Campaign to Educate Public 


ONE MILL RESUMES OPERATIONS 

Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 10.—Another week sees abso- 
lutely no change in the lumber strike situation as affect- 
ing Tacoma, other than the starting up of one small 
inland plant at South Tacoma, that of the Addison-Hill 
Lumber Co., which granted its employes the 8-hour day 
at 10-hour pay. The big mills, city and country, that 
have been idle since mid-July, continue so, and have no 
predictions to make as to when the tieup will end. The 
local lumber output, counting the mills in Tacoma and 
those in the neighboring country that have their head- 
quarters offices here, is not 10 percent of normal. The 
mills that refused to grant the 8-hour day demands and 
finally started up on the 10-hour schedule, seem to be 
succeeding in keeping going and at no time has there 
been any disorder. The largest of these was the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. 

T. J. Handforth, of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber 
Co., Perkins Building, whose mill at Rainier has been 
closed for weeks by the strike, except for the planers, 
says of the labor situation: 

It is the I. W. W. element defying law and order that must 
be crushed out. We could all deal with our own men with- 
out any trouble if they were not intimidated and threatened 
by the I. W. W. That is what is at the bottom of the whole 
thing. Our men are willing to work if they could get certain 
protection from that element. If about twenty-five of these 
I. W. W. were taken out and shot for treason the situation 
would soon straighten out, for traitors these fellows are in 
their beliefs and utterances and efforts to hinder the Govern- 
ment war program, just as much as the man who betrays an 
army’s whereabouts is a traitor. I do not look for any big 
improvement in the labor situation even when the American 
Lake cantonment work is over for the bulk of the 8,000 to 
9,000 men there are not the kind that work in mills and 
camps and are not likely to go to the mills. 

The Central Labor Council at its meeting last Wednes- 
day night voted to put the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. on the ‘‘we don’t patronize’’ list because of the 
company’s refusal to grant the 8-hour demand and the 
fact that it has continued running on a 10-hour basis 
and has been able to get a crew. The question of declar- 
ing. 10-hour lumber unfair was referred by the council 
back to the building trades and by it referred to the 
carpenters’ union. Millmen say they do not expect 
much trouble even if the labor organizations do eventually 
follow in the steps of the Seattle organizations and 
declare 10-hour lumber ‘‘unfair.’’ 





I. W. W. EFFORTS GET THEIR QUIETUS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 8.—With mills in all parts of 
western Washington rapidly resuming operation, or lin- 
ing up their forces to do so, millmen are able to say 
confidently ‘‘The strike is off.’’ The I. W. W. prac- 
tically acknowledged their defeat when they met 
Tuesday evening, calling a meeting to declare 
the strike off. This was in accord with their 
usual tactics of quitting before they are  act- 
ually defeated, in order to go back to their old 
jobs and practice sabotage before calling another strike 
at the earliest convenient time. However, it is under- 
stood that the meeting was not a decided success, in 
that considerable discord developed, and no definite 
action toward going back to work was decided on. 

Mills that started to operate this week on the 10-hour 
basis include that of the Stimson Mill Co., of Seattle, 
which makes nearly all Seattle mills operating on the old 
basis. In the heart of the strike district, Raymond, the 
Willapa Lumber Co. has begun to cut with nearly a full 
crew. At Aberdeen the Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co., Wilson Bros. & Co. and the Donovan Lumber Co., 
all are running again, turning out spruce lumber, while 
the remaining Aberdeen mills expect to start the first of 
the week. The Columbia Box & Lumber Co., at South 
Bend, started with 60 percent of a full crew. The E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., at Hoquiam, has resumed, as has the 
logging camp of the Polson Logging Co. at that point. 
Of twenty-eight mills in the Grays Harbor District but 
three are not running. At Bordeaux, near Olympia, the 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. has resumed work at 
both its camp and mill. Every mill in the Centralia dis- 
trict but one is turning out lumber ten hours every day, 
and the one exception is working on the 8-hour basis. 
The Day Lumber Co., at Big Lake, has its camp run- 
ning and its mill will start Monday. Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills started its cargo mill at Bellingham and 
its shingle mill at Larson, which puts every mill in 
Bellingham in full operation on the 10-hour basis. The 
Heybrook Lumber Co., at Heybrook, was the first mill 
in eastern Snohomish County to start on the 10-hour 
basis. The Bridge Shingle Co., at Lawrence, which began 
to work 8-hour shifts, has switched back to ten hours. 
All shingle mills in Whatcom County are cutting ten 
hours a day. 

The newest effort of the labor unions to obtain the 
8-hour day also seems to have fallen of its own weight. 
A week ago today Seattle labor unions placed a boycott 
on all lumber products into the manufacture of which 
10-hour labor entered. So far not a lumber retailer in 
Seattle has felt any ill results from the boycott, mainly 
because there is no 8-hour lumber to be obtained by the 
unions. 

Advices from middle West lumber buying centers this 
week indicated that lumber dealers there were going to 
put their own boycott on lumber, but it would affect 
8-hour lumber instead of the 10-hour product. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association announced that it 
was not in sympathy with such a movement, saying the 
lurber industry favors an 8-hour day, if made national, 
and that lumber interests of the Pacifie Northwest 
would continue to boost for the shorter day. 

In common with other cities where I. W. W. head- 








quarters are established, Seattle had an I. W. W. cleanup 
this week, which will probably bring forth interesting 
results. Among those which have come to light is the 
fact that several men, supposed to be State investigators 
during the trial of the I. W. W. for the Everett riots, 
were in reality in the pay of the I. W. W. Evidence to 
support this was unearthed in a sedrch of the agitators’ 
payrolls. 

Acting on orders issued by the attorney general of 
the United States, United States marshals, assisted by 
Seattle police, raided three offices of the I. W. W. here, 
seizing five truck loads of books, papers, printing plates 
and other material used by the organization. No arrests 
were made at the time, but today a woman stenographer 
employed by the I. W. W. was taken into custody on a 
charge of having worked against the draft by distributing 
seditious literature. 

Among the records confiscated is a lengthy list show- 
ing the names of those who contributed to the defense 
fund of the I. W. W. as a result of their trial for par- 
ticipating in the Everett riots. Chief among these were 
three checks from W. D. Haywood, totaling $2,750. 
Hundreds of labor unions are named as having con- 
tributed to the fund, which totaled nearly $35,000. The 
expenditures included $23,083 for legal disbursement, 
of which counsel received $8,740, investigators $8,955 
and stenographers $3,354. Careful search is being made 
to see if German money entered into the financing of the 
organization. 

The proposed shipyard strike has been postponed until 
representatives of the workers return from Washington, 
where they have gone to hold conferences with the newly 
appointed industrial adjustment committee. Seattle 
shipbuilders who have gone to Washington to attend 
the conferences are C. W. Wiley, president of the Seattle 
Construction & Dry Dock Co.; J. F. Duthie, vice presi- 
dent of the J. F. Duthie Shipbuilding Co., and Edgar 
Ames, president of the Ames Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. A few I. W. W. employed at different yards tried 
to call the men out in spite of the fact that they had 
promised not to leave their positions until their repre- 
sentatives told them to, but were rebuffed by the union 
men. 





ACQUAINTING THE PUBLIC WITH THE FACTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 10.—In order to educate the 
general public regarding the issues at stake in the re- 
cent strike in mills and logging camps in western Wash- 
ington, a series of paid advertisements has been carried 
in leading daily papers in Seattle and other lumber manu- 
facturing and logging centers by the loggers and mill 
men. These are handled by the Constantine Advertising 
Co., of Seattle, that is handling the Rite-Grade shingle 
advertising for the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. C. P. Constantine, of this 
concern, is in close touch with lumber conditions’ and 
for some weeks has personally looked after the placing 
of this advertising, spending considerable time in Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor. 

It is believed that this advertising has aided in bring- 
ing about a marked change in public opinion, which is 
now much more favorable to the lumber industry than 
it was at the beginning when the public press was filled 
with inflammatory statements of the labor agitators and 
I. W. W. leaders. Business men generally, too, realize 
that the continued operation of an active industry is 
much better for their welfare than the loud talk of 
labor agitators. 


STRIKE NEARING SETTLEMENT 


MARINETTE, WISs., Sept. 10.—Between twenty and 
twenty-five men are now working in the planing mill of 
the Sawyer Goodman Co. and altho both sides are still 
holding firm, it is believed that the strike of 600 em- 
ployees will be over within the next few weeks. 

Frequent altercations have occurred during the last 
week between strikers who desire to return to work and 
members of the Timberworkers’ union who are on picket 
duty. Several cases have been brought in the municipal 
court but so far the defendants have been discharged in 
each case. District Attorney E. W. Miller believes the 
strike will be settled within a short time inasmuch as 
many of the men have shown a tendency to return to 
work. 

The strike of the employees of the Peshtigo Lumber 
Co. has been settled. The men were out about two weeks. 


~ 


TAKES MEASURES TO RESTRAIN I. W. W. 
AGITATORS 


KAuisPELL, Mont., Sept. 10.—As an indication of how 
Montana feels about the I. W. W. agitators, the city of 
Kalispell has adopted three ordinances, the first two 
emergency measures and effective at once. 

One of the ordinances provides that there shall be no 
speaking on the city streets without permit from the 
mayor or the council. Violation of this ordinance results 
in penalties of not to exceed ninety days in jail, a fine 
of $300 or both. The second ordinance is directed at 
utterances to incite public disturbances and provides the 
same penalties as above mentioned for persons convicted 
of printing, writing or circulating any matter urging 
violation of; public quietude or any city ordinance or for 
speaking or otherwise inciting anyone to disorder. 

Familiar I. W. W. tactics in jail—singing and hunger 
strikes—are blocked by the third ordinance, which be- 
comes effective in thirty days and provides that the chief 
of police may work any able-bodied prisoner on the 
streets or other public projects within three miles of the 
city. 








PREPARE TO PRESERVE ORDER IN THE RED- 
WOOD BELT 

San Francisco, Sept. 10.—While the redwood belt 
in California has not suffered much from strikes at the 
mills during the last few years, and the I. W. W. element 
has not been so numerous and aggressive as elsewhere on 
the Coast, during the last two weeks there has been a 
threatening situation. A movement looking toward 
the unionization of the sawmill crews and woodsmen 
has been under way following a mass meeting at Eureka, 
called by men who assumed to advise the workmen to 
strike for an 8-hour day. 

The recent action of Federal officers in raiding the 
I. W. W. headquarters in the principal cities and towns 
has brought things to a focus. Consequently the business 
men and mill owners now seem to have some prospect 
of the Government’s backing in their efforts to preserve 
order in the lumber districts in case the violent element 
attempts to coerce men who wish to continue at their 
work as usual. 

The following dispatch from Eureka, Humboldt County, 
under date of Sept. 7, speaks for itself: ‘‘A ‘vigilance 
committee,’ composed of 100 leading citizens, was organ 
ized here today and will offer its services to the sheriff. 
Industrial unrest in the logging camps is increasing 
daily.’’ 





DEFINE ATTITUDE TOWARD EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 10.—The attitude of the 
lumber manufacturing industry of this State toward 
hours of labor and wages paid to employees is unmis- 
takeably set forth in a communication that has been ad- 
dressed by Secretary-Manager C. Stowell Smith, of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to senators.and representatives of this State, and 
to the governor. It sets forth the fallacy of demands 
and proposed measures that would if put into effect mili- 
tate strongly against the lumber industry of the Coast, 
and presumably it represents the sentiment of lumber 
manufacturers of this entire section. The text of the 
sommunication is as follows: 


In view of the widespread discussion of hours and wages 
prevailing in the lumber industry, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to certain facts pertaining to the situation in California. 

The lumber manufacturing industry of California consists 
of about 150 sawmills, thirty-five of which, cutting over 10,- 
000,000 feet a year each, produce 90 percent of the total cut, 
amounting to about 1,200,000,000 feet annually. 

Large-scale production is an economic necessity, due to 
California’s forests of large, heavy timber, for the most part 
in rugged, undeveloped country, which necessitates the con- 
struction of railroads and use of steam machinery. The prof- 
itable manufacture of its principal timbers, whose market is 
chiefly as “specialty” woods, based upon such qualities as 
clearness, softness, grain or color, requires close grading of 
the stock and intensive finishing of the higher grades or prod- 
ucts. Intensive manufacture, to make the most of these 
qualities, is essential. Hence dry kilns, planing mills, box 
factories, and often sash and door factories, must form part 
of the efficient mill unit. Heavy investments are called for 
and these in turn can be made profitable only by large-scale 
production. 

The capital required to operate the pine industry alone, in- 
cluding both paid-up capital stock and indebtedness, amounts 
to about $25,000,000, or about $41 a thousand feet of lumber 
produced annually. For comparative purposes, in the South- 
ern pine region only a little over one-half the capital is re- 
quired for the average operation, or a charge per thousand 
feet produced of about $33. The indebtedness in the South 
is only about one-half of the average indebtedness in the 
pine industry of California. This is due to the enormous in- 
vestments in timberland in California necessary to justify the 





initial operating investment. Timber rights, or the purchas: 
of timber and_ not the land, is common to the South but does 
not apply to California. 

direct comparison of wages paid in woods and mill work 
in California and the southern States would illustrate the 
difficulty of operation in the former region, since labor con 
stitutes about 70 percent of the total cost of producing lum 
ber. A direct comparison is not possible, as records are not 
available and the character of operation makes positions 
effective in one region not found in the other. However, cer- 
tain positions are common to both regions and some statis 
tics can be applied for illustration. The following table 
gives the wage scales in effect in a southern State well situ- 
ated with respect to market, as against the scale effective in 
this territory. The southern scale represents the average 
maximum paid by nine large operators in 1915, whereas the 
California scale represents the minimum in 1916. 


BASED ON TEN HOURS 
Cali- Cali- 


Position South fornia Position South fornia 
Band sawyer...$6.77 $7.00 Floormen ..... 1.56 2.50 
i 2.61 3.50 Watchmen .... 2.00 2.50 
DPORRONS 05 60.5.5. 1.938 2.50 Pondmen ..... 2.28 3.00 
Kdgermen ..... 2.64 3.50 Planermen .... 2.00 3.50 
Edgerman _ tail- ~ Grader on chain 2.08 3.25 

ae Ae 32 2.25 Chainmen _ sort- 

Off-bearer ..... cle gg 2.50 as 1.55 2.50 
Head  trimmer- Teamsters ..... 1.86 2.75 

11) RS ear 5 2.75 Steel gang men. 1.60 2.50 
Trimmer saw : Sectionmen .... 1.45 2.25 

“OS Sere 1.92 2.75 Grading camp 
Millwright 3.25 4.00 TLE RRR pees 1.50 2.25 
LU Sao 2.02 2.75 BUCKOES 6. 6 as 2.00 2.75 
Fireman ...... 2.19 2.75 Hook tenders... 2.05 2.75 
Engineer ...... 3.30 4.00 Head loaders... 2.25 3.50 
BCMIOPE: ...... 2.08 2.75 Swampers ..... 1.55 2.25 


Thus the average of those positions listed is $2.21 in the 
South and $3.07 in California, a difference of $0.86, or 40 
percent. When it is considered that in one case the scale is 
the maximum and in the other the minimum, the discrepancy 
becomes greater. 

One of the greatest handicaps to the California pine lumber 
industry is the relatively short operating season. As a rule 
the mills are located in the high mountains, near the timber 
supply. This region is subject to very heavy snowfall. The 
snow, except in a very limited area, does not remain solid and 
will not permit successful winter logging. The , following 
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table gives the operating periods of a number of California 
operations scattered thruout the pine timber belt: 





Start Stop Elapsed Time 
Apr. 15 Nov. 1 months 
Apr. 10 Dee, i 7% months 
Apr. 1 pec, 2 8 months 
Apr. 1 Dec. 1 8 months 
May 1 Oct. 15 514 months 
Apr. 12 Nov. 10 7 months 
Apr. 25 Dec. 2 7% months 
May 10 Nov. 10 6 months 
Apr. 25 Oct, 15 5% months 
May 1 Nov. 1 6 months 
Apr. 7 Nov. 1 644 months 
Apr. 15 Oct. 21 64% months 
Apr. 12 Nov. 12 months 
Apr. 17 Oct. 31 6144 months 
May 5 Dec. 20 7% months 
Apr. 13 Oct. 21 6% months 
Apr. 14 Nov. 24 7% months 
Apr. 10 Dec. 20 8144 months 
May 1 Nov. 30 i months 
Apr. 1 Nov. 1 7 months 
Apr. 15 Oct. 1 5% months 
Mar. 15 Dec, 12 8% months 
May 1 Bec: ft 7 months 


As against this condition in California, the pine industry 
in the Southern States is able to operate thruout practically 
the entire year as far as climatic conditions are involved. 

The additional cost which must be incurred by local pine 
operators compelled to close down their plants from three 
to five months is shown by the following figures taken from 
the records of a single operation (based on year’s production 
per thousand feet) : 





Winter repairs and improvements................ $0.718 
Advance purchase of supplies...........seeseeves “ 
MARGINS a pk eo aielein is aie) a oath 7d Ih hme 16-0000 ora.e 66/0106, 614,064 '6 252 
THATERNCO BOG “WALCOIDD c «0 5:0: 0:0::0:6 (6:10 9-0 80.0:050-6 wines .295 
PNA RAN Ey, VETRMERDEUTICO 5 914-100 6/0100 016 0:61010/0 0 0:10 0 o76 ere: w:8i0\(e -085 
SLFIAN so 0 aioe aisle pfarevacelatetecats iatausieinta/ ats ge iwiateveiguersieve $1.67 


This amounts to 15.7 percent of the total cost for the en- 
tire year. 

A plant closed down must meet every expense except the 
cost of actual labor and material currently used in lumber 
production. 

Another important factor in California pine operations is 
the difficulty of retaining the same crew from year to year. 
No two operations are alike and the constant shifting of 
labor from season to season means decreased efficiency during 
the first few weeks of operation. This is clearly indicated 
by the increase in cut as the season progresses. Continuous 





operation would result in steady employment and greatly in- 
crease efficiency. 

The short operating season means that labor can move 
down to the warm valleys in winter and either lay off or get 
a change of occupation. During the summer operating sea- 
son saw mill and woods laborers are in the mountains largely 
engaged in outdoor work under exceptionally healthful cli- 
matic conditions, with good water and cool nights. Housing 
= oe are under the direct control of a State com- 
mission. 

The present operating day is based on ten hours. In order 
to indicate the additional cost of an eight-hour as against a 
10-hour day, one of the largest California operators prepared 


the following estimate: 
10-hr. Shift 8-hr. Shift 
Number of men employed...... 1,480 


ADWUGE PAF (TOM, 666 ccc ccpece ' $842,398.30 $919,044.53 
Annual production (average), ft..100,000,000 80,000,000 
Average labor cost a thousand... 8.42 $11.49 


The above is based upon the same wages for eight hours as 
for ten, the difference in cost being $3.07. In order to 
equalize, wages would have to be reduced 26.7 percent. 

The upper grades of California pine, or the part of the cut 
which can ordinarily be sold for more than the cost of pro- 
duction, is practically all marketed in the middle West or 
eastern States. This means a freight charge equaling or ex- 
ceeding in many cases the value of lumber at the mill, Other 
producing and competing regions are located within a few 
hundred miles of their markets. It is thus apparent that 
California must employ every legitimate means to cut down 
the cost of production. Conditions in the pine lumber pro- 
ducing region in California (and incidentally in southern 
Oregon) may be summed up as follows: 

{3} Large-scale operation. 

b) Large investment. 

(c) High wage scale. 

(d) Short operating season. 

(e) Distance from market. 

The preceding facts are presented for your information, 
to use in any way you may see fit.. I have particularly in 
mind the question of reducing the present 10-hour day to 
eight hours. I believe that the facts in the case will lead 
to two conclusions—first, that an 8-hour day in the Cali- 
fornia lumber industry would in itself work a great hard- 
ship on the industry, and, second, that if an 8-hour day 
should be found necessary, anything less than its universal 
application thruout all lumber producing regions would cre- 
ate competitive conditions impossible for the California in- 
dustry to meet. 

This letter is written at the request of the stockholders in 
this association, as expressed at their regular meeting held on 
Aug. 17, 1917. Copies are being sent to our other represen- 
tatives in Congress. 





ALL SECTIONS BUSY WITH WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 


SHIP BUILDING PLANT TO USE MUCH LUMBER 


Saginaw, MicuH., Sept. 11—Plans are being made to 
start the construction of the plant for the new Saginaw 
Shipbuilding Co., the specifications having been com- 
pleted. These buildings are to be constructed largely of 
lumber on account of the high price of steel, and they 
will use a large amount of timber during the building of 
the yards. 

There will be two main buildings, these to be 60 feet 
wide and 160 feet long, and one story high. In addition 
there will be a number of smaller structures, such as 
blacksmith shop, warehouse, power house, machine shop, 
paint shop ete. No special docking facilities will be 
required but launching ways will have to be constructed 
and the ground along the river shaped for the proper 
launching of the vessels. The work of clearing the 
grounds has started, and that of construction will begin 
shortly. It is expected to have the plant ready for oper- 
ation by November, when the machinery will be installed. 


sen 


TACOMA COMPANY LAYS FIRST KEEL 


TacoMa, WasH., Sept. 10—The Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Co., organized several months ago by several Tacoma 
capitalists among whom are Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Henry 
A. Rhodes, W. H. Snell, A. G. Pritchard, John 8. Baker 
and others, Thursday laid its first keel at the company’s 
new yards just being completed on the tidelands east of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mills. The com- 
pany has the contract for four emergency ships of the 
largest type and expects to have another keel laid in a 
day or two and to be equipped with one of the largest 
wooden yards of the five now operating in Tacoma. 

_ At the yards of the Foundation Co., which is putting 
in one of the biggest wooden shipyards on the Coast, it 
having the contract for sixty French ships to be built 
4s soon as possible, rapid progress is being made getting 
the yards ready for building. The yards are to have 
twelve ways at the start. Contracts for lumber are 
being placed, the total this company will require being 
about 80,000,000 feet, it is said. No information as to 
the placing of these lumber contracts is to be made pub- 


lic by the company’s representatives, however. Some 
reports that have been printed locally placing this com- 
pany’s contracts with certain mills, are officially stamped 
as false. 

Among the five wood shipyards in Tacoma last week 
the lumber situation was reported as being somewhat 
easier, but there is still a marked scarcity of material, 
especially ceiling and planking, say the ship builders, 
that threatens greatly to delay work. 





ORDERS HARDWOOD FOR TWENTY SHIPS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 11—The Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau today received from the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation contracts for hardwood for twenty 
ships, practically all oak. Immediately the schedules 
were placed with the hardwood mills. Of these sched- 
ules seven are for ships to be built by the Potomac Ship- 
building Co., Quantico, Va.; four by the Portland Ship 
Ceiling Co., Portland, Me.; eight by the York River 
Shipbuilding Co., West Point, Va., and one by the Free- 
port Shipbuilding Co., Freeport, Me. 





COMPLETE LARGE, MODEL LUMBER CARRIER 

Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 10.—Taking on a cargo of 
2,000,000 feet of lumber for Chile, the new motor ship 
Grays Harbor, recently completed on the harbor, will 
shortly start on its maiden voyage, carrying the distinc- 
tion of being the biggest wooden ship built on the north 
Pacifie coast. It was built for Gaston, Williams & Wik- 
more, of Wilmington, Del., and is declared a model of 
its class. Equipped with five masts, it also is powered 
with twin 350 horsepower semi-Diesel oil burning engines, 
and is 290 feet over all, with 48-foot beam and 26-foot 
depth of hold. Built especially for the lumber trade, the 
Grays Harbor is equipped with special booms and loading 
engines for the quick handling and stowing of lumber 
and has been taking part of its cargo at the Lytle mill 
at Hoquiam. It is equipped with electric lights thruout, 
has a model mess room, shower baths and practically 
every known ship convenience. After delivering its lum- 
ber cargo it may load nitrates in South America for 
New York. 
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LARGEST WOODEN VESSEL 


YET BUILT ON NORTH PACIFIC 
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Always 
“On Hand”’: 


150,000 Sq. 
Miles of Good 
Timberland 


Of course neither 
James D. Lacey & Com- 
pany nor anyone else can 
afford to own and hold 
any such area—we wish 
merely to express roughly 
the completeness of our 
facilities. We either own, 
hold option on or “‘know 
about’ the best purchases 
of whatever size, kind 
and location you may 
want in that best of all 
sure-propit investments— 
sure profit, that ts, tf you 
buy right and get what 
you pay for. 


As by far the largest 
timberland factors in the 
world, James D. Lacey 
&? Company are nearly 
certain to be in touch 
with any worthy possibil- 
ities, and their 37 years 
of daily familiarity with 
success, plus their large re- 
sources, 1s assurance of satis- 
faction and equity to all parties. 


CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 
NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 
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Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 


Capital - -« $ 


3,000,000 
Surplus - + - 1,000,000 
Deposits -« « 44,000,000 





OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. E. C, TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM, L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, £. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mér. Safe Deposit Vaults 


\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets a 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-——» Bankerse———~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bldg., San wean 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpcricnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





MMT LALLA LLU OU LS 


Write Us. 





GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 





A MOTOR DELIVERY SYSTEM HELPS TO LAND ORDERS 





Practical Hints on How to Avoid Tire Trouble and Decrease Upkeep Costs—Overloading 
Should Be Carefully Avoided 





THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPERLY CARING FOR 
TIRES 


After the merchant or business man buys his motor truck 
there is but one question that proves a “bug-bear” and that is 
the upkeep. 

Motor truck manufacturers have carefully compiled statis- 
tics which show the actual operating costs of trucks under 
certain conditions, but no one is capable of setting the actual 
figure at which a truck can be operated. The ultimate oper- 
ating cost is dependent entirely upon the care which the 
driver gives his motor truck, or upon the supervision under 
which he works. 

The truck owner buys his gasoline and oil as it is needed 
and pays the market price because he must have it to oper- 
ate his truck and it makes no difference how careful the 
driver may be the gasoline is used just the same with the 
resulting longer mileage per gallon. After the gasoline goes 
into the tank of the truck it is never seen again. 

This is not true of the truck tires, however, but there are 
many methods or practices which tend to lengthen the life of 
the tires and the truck as well. These economical methods 
are as available, if not more so, to the trucks used in the lum- 
ber business than in any other line and this is due to the fact 
that it is possible to overload a lumber truck more easily 
than the average vehicle. 

Unlike trucks used in other lines of business, the lumber 
truck can be overloaded without’ exceeding the rated capac- 
ity. This overload is concealed in the “over-hang” of the 
lumber, which projects farther behind the rear axle than it 
does in front. This can easily be avoided by balancing the 
load, or using the rear axle of the truck as a pivot and divid- 
ing the load equally between the ‘fore’ and “aft” of the 
body. 

Therefore the first warning that should be passed along to 
the owner of a lumber truck is not to overload. Always 
keep well within the manufacturers prescribed capacity. Make 
no exceptions even in emergencies. The evils of overloading 
and the advantages of not doing so are very clearly set forth 
in some recent statistics compiled by the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. One instance was where a motor truck was used 
as a tank wagon by a large oil company. The truck was 
originally purchased to carry a tank of a given capacity 
which would keep the load at all times under the maximum, 
or at least not exceeding it. It was an utter impossibility 
to overload this truck. The result of several years’ service 
has been interesting to observe, for after the truck had been 
driven 40,000 miles the wear on the tires had been so uni- 
form that they were easily good for ten thousand more. This 
instance is, in itself, concrete evidence that it is economical 
always to observe the capacity of the truck, for the tires 
with which it is equipped were built to give the maximum 
service only under the stated load. 

In its advice to motor truck buyers the Goodrich company 
has strongly urged that trucks of 3-ton capacity or over 
should use what is known as the Dual De Luxe tire on the 
rear wheels. A single tire has not been found to give as 
satisfactory service as the dual tire on the rear wheels except 
on trucks with a capacity under three tons. However, what- 
ever make of tire is bought for a motor truck, it should con- 
form to the rated load which the manufacturer has designed 
it to carry. 

A great many truck owners and drivers pay but little if 
any attention to the solid truck tires until they become so 
badly worn that they are no longer usable. As an instance 
of this kind let us take illustration “A.” This tire is.a vic- 
tim of anti-skid devices other than the common chains and 
the deep grooves across the face of the tire show very clearly 
that the anti-skid device has been anchored to that particular 
spot. This tire is permanently beyond repair. Had the 
driver of this truck used a type of chain which, being loosely 
applied, works itself constantly around the wheel, the wear 
would have been so equally distributed as to not be notice- 
able. 

In illustration “B” we have a clear example of the result 
of skidding or the sharp application of the brakers. All 
motor trucks will stop just as quickly if the brakers are 
more gradually applied. The same illustrated results are 
obtained in rounding corners too rapidly. 

Decidedly the most common cause of tire injury lies in the 
fact that there are few motor truck owners or drivers who 
keep the front wheels in proper alignment. Frequent ob- 
servation is necessary for the front wheels bear the brunt 
of the load in meeting ruts or bad places in the road and 
gradually grow out of alignment. This condition is easily 
detected for one front tire will wear uniformly while the 
other will present the appear- 
ance of having a file applied to 
it. This is caused by this par- 
ticular wheel not running in a 
parallel line with the other. 

A very common injury to 
solid truck tires is the frequent 
eut which is sustained when 
the tires come in contact with 








































































something sharp such as broken glass or metal, car tracks or 
other objects. Unless the tires are examined frequently these 
small cuts are not observed until they reach proportions 
which seriously impair the life of the tire. For example, 
consider illustration ‘‘C’”’ which originally had small cuts on 
the tread. The next time the wheel turns round these same 
spots come in contact with the road and since there is trac 
tion or an application of power thru this tire the result is thai 
the cuts become larger and larger and finally affect the entir 
diameter of the tire. The remedy for this injury would hay: 
been to cut out the loose sections and round off the edges o 
the tire. By closely following this advice the motor truck 
owner will have solved the most serious question in the oper 
ation of the truck, 





TRUCK DELIVERS TO JOB 108 MILES AWAY 


The Grater Body Co., of Norristown, Pa., has just com 
pleted the delivery of $10,000 worth of window frames, glaze: 
sash, and other millwork for the Government cantonment at 
Cape May, N. J., by auto truck. One of the clauses of th 
contract which the company took was that the material mus 
be delivered by team or truck direct to the job, 108 miles fro: 
the Grater Body plant. In making the deliveries the con 
cern used mainly three G. M. C. trucks, of 2-ton capacity, bu 
the average load was 2% tons, as there are practically n 
hills on the route, and the roads are good. Usually tw: 
trucks were dispatched at the same time and only one mai 
was sent on each truck. The average time for the roun 
trip was twenty hours and the men were given their choic: 
of spending the night at the shore, or of receiving specia! 
compensation for the overtime and being given an oppor 
tunity to rest up. The concern is now filling a second con 
tract of that amount, part of which will have to be deliv 
ered in the same way. 





BELIEVES ALL RETAILERS SHOULD OPERATE 
TRUCKS 


While in Chicago recently, Edward Munger, president 
of the Edward Munger Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ind., described 
at some length the advantages of a motor truck system. Mr. 
Munger is well qualified to discuss the subject, his company 
having been the first firm in Lafayette or in the vicinity 
to use a motor truck in its delivery system. The first truck 
was installed three years ago and the company now has 
three in active operation. The trucks are not confined to 
the city trade by any means, but are used in making deliv 
eries to farmer customers and in this way have gained a 
great deal of new business for the firm, believes Mr. Munger. 
In substantiation of this belief, he cites the following exam 
ple which occurred only a short time ago. 

A prosperous farmer, located ten miles from Lafayette, 
needed a ton of plaster in a hurry,—that is, he wanted it by 
8 o’clock the next morning. The Edward Munger Lumber 
Co., altho it had long desired this farmer’s trade had, up 
to this time, never sold him anything but when Mr. Munger 
assured the farmer that the plaster could be delivered 
promptly by 8 o’clock the order was given. A truck was 
brought into use and it not only delivered the plaster ten 
miles in the country by 8 o'clock, but actually returned to the 
yards a few minutes after eight. The farmer was delighted 
and even since that time has been a good customer of the 
company. 

It is worth while mentioning here that the Munger com 
pany charges 10 cents a mile each way for delivery in the 
country; thus, in delivering the ton of plaster, the farmer 
was charged $2. In commenting upon this the customer 
said that he considered it extremely cheap and that he would 
have been willing to pay much more; in fact, that the ad 
vantage to him of receiving the plaster was very great and 
that it allowed him to keep his men and teams at work in the 
fields at a time when every man and every horse were sorel) 
needed in saving the food crops. 

Trucks are used by the company 
farmers at varying distances from Lafayette, the greatest 
distance ranging from twenty to twenty-five miles. Mr. 
Munger believes that one truck is equal to three wagons 
Altho it is a difficult question to answer exactly, he believes 
that motor delivery saves the retail lumberman actual money, 
to say nothing of the added value of service that it enables 
him to give the customers. <A 38-ton truck is probably th 
best suited to retail delivery in his section. In illustration 
of the value of a truck in giving service, he cites a recent 
bill totaling between $1400 and $1500 that he believes he 
secured solely because he operates motor trucks and _ his 
competitor does not. The lumber in this case had to be d 
livered at a little town some distance from Lafayette an! 
was wanted immediately. A competitor was asked to bid 
on the same bill and Mr. Munger says that he believes ther 
was practically no difference in price. However, the com 
petitor had to ship it on a railroad car and, altho the firm 
agreed to have it loaded on the next day, the contracto! 
was in such a rush for his lumber that it was ordered fron 
the Edward Munger Lumber Co., because it was able to assul 
the contractor that the first of the lumber would be on th 
way during the afternoon; thus, he believes that this orde: 
was secured solely because the company was handling it 
deliveries by motor trucks and so could assure customers 0: 
prompt service. 


to deliver lumber to 


ee 


Tue belief is growing that before long horse meac will b: 
sold in the butcher shops in the same way that beef is today 
Intrinsically, there is nothing the matter with horse meat as 
a food. 


From young and well nourished animals it would 
probably be as palatable as beet 
The point is that only the young 
horses would be selected for this 
purpose, and thus the number 
available for ordinary delivery 
work, such as delivering lumber, 
would decrease. The way for lum 
bermen to avoid any worry on this 
subject is to install as complete 
a motor delivery system as possi 
ble. 





In the building of a trailer, the 
Trailer Truck Co. of Nashotah, 
Wis., uses only selected No. 1 
white oak, 2 and 3 inches thick 
and 8, 4, and 6 inches wide, and 
from 4 to 6 feet in length. Not 
very much wood is used in these 
trucks as the specifications call 
for only three wood members. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








‘‘UNLOAD THEM CARS!’’ 


The shades of night were falling fast 

As thru an all-pine village passed 

A youth who bore, ’mid snow and heis, 

A banner with the strange device, 
‘‘Unload Them Cars!’’ 


His brow was sad; his face beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The same remark he always sprung, 
‘‘Unload them ears!’’ 


“ 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above the spectral lumber shone 

And from his lips escaped the moan, 
“*Unload them ears!’’ 


**The overtime,’’ the old man said, 
‘Will just inerease your overhead.’’ 
The youth replied, ‘‘ What if it dost? 
If I want shipments, then I must 
Unload them cars! ’’ 


‘*O stay,’’ the maiden said, ‘‘and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast! ’’ 
There was temptation for a guy! 

But still he answered, ‘‘ Wait till I 


"9? 


Unload them ears! 


Ss 


‘*This ain’t no mainline, it’s a branch; 
Why labor like an avalanche?’’ 
But still the yardman answered, ‘‘ No, 
Exeuse me, but I got to go 

Unload them cars! ’’ 


A traveler, selling sash and doors, 

Or 6x8’s and 2x4’s, 

There found him at the close of day, 

Still gasping as he passed away, 
‘“*Unload them ears!’’ 


Ay 


And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell like a falling star, 

“Come ‘get your crown!—and others, too, 

Will get their crowns if they, like you, 
Unload them cars!’’ 





NO ESCAPE 


A fellow who had handled a lumber rule about every 
day for eight years at some southern mill was caught 
in the draft. As he started to the cantonment he told 
his friends: 

‘*Well, there is one consolation, anyway: It will be 
a little change of oceupation.’’ 

Two days after he got into camp there was the blare 
of a bugle one morning that broke up the checker game. 
Everybody grabbed his gun, adjusted his belt and 
rolled out. 

‘*What’s that?’’ asked the rookie. 

‘* Inspection. ’’ 

‘“My Gawda!’’ 





RANDOM 

Germany has licked another hospital. 

What we want is soldiers to fight and sawmills to run. 

We are heart and soul for the laboring man—who 
labors. 

Italy is buying fir for airplanes. Going to make the 
fir fly. 

Why don’t some of the veneer fellows organize a 
Rotary elub? 

A line of talk is all right, if you have a line of lum- 
ber to go with it. 

A pacifist is a man who wants to conquer the kaiser 
the mail-order way. 

The only knees to which the submarine is bringing 
Kngland is shipknees, 

Some dealers never invite a man out into the yard 
except for pugilistic purposes. 

_ That the I. W. W. can get away with it is one of the 
industrial wonders of the world. 

‘*Strike for your altars and your fires!’’ exclaimed 
the patriotic orator. And the I. W. W. struck. 

We trust that the Department of Justice observes 
that one of our retail association secretaries has en- 
listed. 

Too many loeal officials seem inclined to furnish 
agitators a concrete walk instead of making them walk 
the plank. 

Here’s hoping that the man who fought the develop- 
ment of our water powers will have to go without coal 
this winter. 

Diseolored maple is said not to be as strong as maple 
that isn’t, in which respect maple differs considerably 
from cheese. 

It is going to take the ballplayer rookie a long time 
to get over the habit of making a stab for a grenade 
when it comes over. 

Now the railroads are going. to standardize | the 


freight car, the chief. difficulty being that they made — 


the ear before they made the standard. 

We observe in that conical column of wisdom on an- 
other page that some fellow is in the market for locust. 
If he doesn’t mind sitting down and waiting seven 
years, some will come along. 


THE CAMPBELLS ARE COMIN’ 


They sang us ‘‘The Campbells Are Coming,’’ 
A bonny Scotch ditty, for long; 
It set all our pulses to humming, 
That good Caledonian song. 
We thought it was only a ditty, 
Like all of the ditties the same; 
But, when they smelled powder, 
They sang it the louder, 
‘¢The Campbells Are Coming’’—and came! 


When, lusting for lands and for power, 
The kaiser unloosened his sword 
And trampled the Belgian flower 
To earth with the feet of his horde, 
Afar in our own Nova Scotia 
They answered, to Germany’s shame, 
While yet the shot thundered, 
While yet the world wondered, 
“‘The Campbells Are Coming’’—and came! 


At Vimy they led in the sally 
And earried the flag to the crest; 
And one lies asleep in the valley, 
And one wears a cross on his breast; 
And one has a wound in his body— 
But brighter burns liberty’s flame: 
While upward they went it, 
They sang it, they meant it, 
‘*The Campbells Are Coming’’—and came! 
| We are indebted to the Bathurst Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
of Bathurst, N. B., for the following information on 
which the above poem is based: 


G. D. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber Co., Weymouth, 
N. S., has made a contribution to the fighting forces of the 
Allies which is probably unequaled in lumber circles. 

His seven sons were among the first to volunteer, and, while 
one of them, the eldest, was persuaded for urgent business 
reasons to remain at home, the remaining six brothers went 
overseas. 

One of their number paid the supreme sacrifice at Vimy 
Ridge, where Canada’s sons won imperishable renown. His 
brother Duncan was wounded at the same engagement, but 
Glidden, another of the dauntless six, went thru unscathed 
and was with the storming party that captured the ridge. 

Colin Campbell was wounded at La Bassee in 1915, and 
again a year later at Death Valley. near Courcelette. It was 
at the second engagement that Colin won the coveted military 
cross, 

None of the brothers was a military man previous to the 
war, but at the call of the fighting blood of their clan they 
sprang toarms. Belonging to a clan famed in song and story 
for its readiness and resourcefulness in war, the true form 
of this branch of the race is further emphasized by the fact 
that the six brothers from Weymouth have no less than 
eleven cousins in the ranks. Six in the British army—three 
in the United States army, and two in the United States navy 
—a grand total of seventeen. } 





AND THE MAN WAS CONVINCED 

A man went into a Des Moines restaurant and or- 
dered a planked steak. When the waiter brought him 
his check it was for $1.85. 

‘*Here, here,’’ said the diner, ‘‘this is an outrage! 
You can’t tell me that meat has advanced anything like 
that!’’ 

‘‘It ain’t the meat entirely, sir,’’ replied the waiter. 
‘*You know they are asking an awful price for lum- 
ber.’’ 





SMOKE 


Let us sit together and talk of things 
That seldom we talk about, 

With markets, money and wars and kings 
And all of the world shut out. 

Let us be ourselves for awhile today, 
The fellows we really are, 

And look at life thru the curling gray 
Of the smoke of a good eigar. 


For life is a puzzle to men, at best, 
A summer of sigh and song, 

A day of labor, a night of rest— 
And we do not know how long. 
We do not know how we come to be, 

Or the way we go how far; 
We float across an eternity 
Like the smoke of a good cigar. 


We have our visions, our hopes, our plans, 
Our dreams of the things to do; 

To dream is the greatest gift of man’s 
That God ever gave to you. 

We build our castles so fond and fair, 
With turrets that touch the star; 

But they float away on the passing air 
Like the smoke of a good cigar. 


We live and love, and we love and lose, 
And we sometimes sit like this, 
Of other merrier moments muse, 
Of a day, a night, a kiss. 
There comes a vision of girlish grace— 
Oh, the years how long they are!— 
There comes a vision, we see a face 
In the smoke of a good cigar. 


But, if dreams depart, so our ills depart, 
And we need not weep for long; 
For the dead dream leaves in the human heart 
Some hope that is doubly strong. 
Look up again at the bright, new day; 
What comes, you have still the star; 
And all your troubles will pass away 
Like the smoke of a good cigar. 


We grade the heart of the tree, not the bark; 


we ought to do the same with a ¥:an. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss ) 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your crejitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present \ 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. : 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. - 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded.. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 











OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 






representation PoTeEL COMPANY 
you ought to ie aaa Merenen euILeHe 

CcnIcaso 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A.) 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete ‘‘dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 


uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 

Write now 


Cement Tile Machinery Co. 








‘CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


board lumber, scantling, 
* Sieber snk cow lagn, - Maeosn $4 clash $2: bostgui 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Soft 


Texture 








LENOX: 
KENTUCKY 


White Pine—Yellow Pine 
and Hardwoods 


Exclusive Selling Agents. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO|'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


White Oak 
5775 Feet. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pics BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine : 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347,Sliver. Blas. 

















PHILADELPHIA 


: William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK ) 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


i> oD 


r ve in ° ° 7 
Everthing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


| Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA’ PA. | 


























Seventy-two pages of tables, 


The American Lumberman $ showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »umber of pieces of dimen- 
si 


on lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles. lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


[American Lumberman, Publisher, (31s Desbr 8. Chicago ' 











HAS LOST NO TIME THRU STRIKES 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Sept. 10.—B. R. Lewis, president 
and general manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
will soon start on an extended trip thru the East, com- 
bining business with pleasure. This company has been 
caused some annoyance by erroneous reports recently 
circulated to the effect that all Pacific coast mills in 
Washington were going to shut down until after the first 
of the year. The Clear Lake Lumber Co. has no inten- 
tion of closing down for any period whatever. It has, 
moreover, run straight thru all the strike troubles with- 
out losing an hour. 

J. F. Federspeil, resident agent for the Puget Sound 
& Cascade Railway Co., and J. H. Jolly, foreman of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co.’s shingle mill, are planning 
an extended hunting trip upon opening of the season 
for upland birds. 

W. R. Smith, chief accountant for the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., and his family, have just returned from a tour 
of British Columbia and Washington. 





PERMITS WILL BE REQUIRED FOR CERTAIN WOODS ONLY 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 11.—It appears from official 
information received by Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, yesterday, 
that export permits to Allied countries will not be re- 
quired for any woods other than those mentioned in a 
formal announcement made recently, they being oak, 
ash, walnut, mahogany and birch, besides spruce, which 
latter wood has been taken under complete control at 
Washington so far as the foreign business is concerned. 

The issuing of permits at Washington does not in the 
least do away with the necessity of getting licenses for 
export from the British Board of Trade and other bodies 
in Allied countries, the requirement creating in effect a 
double licensing arrangement, tho it is believed that 
close codperation will be observed and conflicts avoided. 
For all woods which may be shipped without such permit, 
a British or other license is still necessary. All exports 
to neutral countries are placed under embargo in virtue 
of the power conferred upon the President to prevent 
supplies going forward which may reach any of the foes 
of the United States and its Allies, and such shipments 
to neutral countries will be authorized only when it can 
be shown that they will be used by the neutrals alone. 

Mr. Dickson sees a chance to secure permission for 
the exportation of the fifty-seven cars of hardwoods 
which have been held at Atlantic ports ever since March, 
1916, under the British Order in Council issued at that 
time, and he expects to have a conference with the British 
minister of shipping, Mr. Guthries, at New York, this week 
on the subject. The lumber in question was shipped prior to 
the issuance of the order in council, some of it on thru bills 
of lading and the rest on local bills marked ‘‘ for export,’’ 
but arrived at the seaboard after the time fixed and has 
been held up ever since. Representations have been made at 
Washington and in London without result, but now it 
appears that conditions hold out a prospect that the 
shipments will be allowed to go forward, which would 
be a matter of much moment to the exporters, who have 
had to see charges run up on the cars, without being able 
to do anything. 


COMPLETE MILL AND BEGIN SHIPMENTS 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 10.—Bootle & Lane, who moved 
to Nashville, Ga., from Charleston, 8. C., a short time ago 
to embark in the sawmill business, have just completed 
erecting their large mill, six miles east of Nashville, on 
the Georgia & Florida Railroad, and are beginning to 
make their first shipments of lumber to the markets. 

This firm purchased a large quantity of swamp timber 
in that county. They are now taking logs out of the 
Ten-Mile Bay with overhead skidders. This is an innova- 
tion in this country, as no such powerful skidders were 
ever seen there before. There is a large quantity of valu- 
able timber in this swamp, but no‘one has ever thought 
it feasible to get it out. 

A large town is springing up at the site of the sawmill, 
the mill alone giving employment to nearly a hundred 
men. 








CARE OF OAK FLOORS IS SIMPLE 


All floors require some attention. No housewife ex- 
pects to keep her floors looking beautiful without some 
attention. Naturally every housewife wants to find the 
simplest way of giving her floors the attention they 
need. In searching for this simplest way many house- 
wives have adopted methods that experts on floor finishes 
know are very ruinous to the finish and very often to 
the wood itself. 

If one only knows how, nothing is easier than the care 
of a well finished oak floor. Usually the care of floors is 
entrusted to the discretion of servants whose intentions 
may be good but whose methods are more often bad. 

There are several preparations put up by varnish and 
wax manufacturers that give excellent results for cleaning 
and the care of oak floors which can be bought at any 
department or paint store. 

Never use water, oil, kerosene, turpentine, soap, Gold 
Dust, Dutch Cleanser or any other cleansing agents, 
except as follows: 

Shellac finish: If water has been spilled upon the floor 
and it has turned white in’ places, moisten a soft cloth with 
a little alcohol and lightly rub the spots, which should imme- 
diately disappear. Do not repeat this operation too often, 
however, or the finish will be entirely removed. Shellaced 
floors sometimes take’ on a clouded or grayish appearance due 
to dampness in the air. This condition can usually be greatly 
improved by the same treatment as above. If the finish has 
become so dirty that it is necessary to remove same entirely, 
first scrub the floor with wood alcohol and then bleach it 
with oxalic acid. Never use lye, as it turns the wood black 
and ruins the surface permanently. After all ‘moisture has 


evaporated the original finish may be applied. 








Varnish finish: If the finish has become badly worn. 
scrub it thoroly with a brush and Sapolio and water (never 
fldod the floor). After it has drféd out, apply a thin coat of 
varnish, or in case time can not be allowed for the varnish to 
dry, wax may be substituted. Do not use shellac on top of 
old varnish or varnish on top of old shellac. 

Wax finish: Waxed floors should be dusted daily with a 
broom covered with canton flannel. Keep a can of wax on 
hand, and should the finish become worn in the doorways o+ 
elsewhere, apply a thin coat, rubbing well into the wood, 
Allow the wax to dry for one hour and then polish thoroly, 
Before rewaxing the floor, scrub it thoroly with turpentin 
and a piece of cheese cloth. 


ORGANIZE GAS DEFENSIVE SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—The army medica} 
department is charged by the Secretary of War with the 
duty of supplying gas masks and other appliances t» 
protect United States troops against asphyxiating ani| 
poisonous gases used in warfare, and to that end 
organizing a gas defense service, including the necessar: 
overseas repair sections for work abroad. 

The surgeon general points out the needs of that service 
for competent enlisted personnel. About fifty men are 
wanted immediately who possess skill and experience ii 
one or the other of the following lines of work: Mo» 
chanics, glass blowing, pipe fitting, electricity, carpente: 
ing, blacksmithing or chemistry. 

In addition to these specially qualified men there is su 
opening for about 100 men to do routine factory work. 

Those who are found qualified will be enlisted in the 
sanitary corps for the duration of the war, with the 
probability of service abroad in the near future. 

The pay is from $30 to $44 a month, plus $3 to $7.20 
a month for foreign: service according to grade; ani 
food, shelter, clothing, transportation, and medical care 
are provided by the Government in addition. 

Applicants for enlistment for this service should write 
to or eall upon the officer in charge, Overseas Repair 
Section No. 1, Gas Defense Service, at Room 139, new 
Interior Department Building, Eighteenth and F streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Men registered for the draft may enlist in this service, 
Men already called for physical examination may lhe 
assigned to the gas defense service if they have special 
qualifications. 








. dentedly large troop movement. 


In The Bright 


vocabulary of youth, there is no such word as Down ana 
Out. 


Isn’t it wonderful how much engery is stored up in an 
animated clothes pin with no whiskers to speak of--- 
nothing but an appetite and the whole world ahead. It’s 
merely the difference between looking forward and 
looking backward. 

We are looking forward in this lumber and eement 
dump toa busy Fall ‘and lotsof building. In fact we 
have made ample preparations for it. If you are inter- 
ested in this line of energy, you will want to come in 
and swap some gray matter withus. Do it now, 


Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co. 


ALMOND, WISCONSON 


A GOOD SPECIMEN OF RETAIL ADS 





GREAT DEARTH OF RAILROAD MECHANICS 


Austin, TEx., Sept. 11.—According to advices re 
ceived by the State Railroad Commission, there. is suc! 
a great shortage of expert mechanics that the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe railroads are meeting with muc) 
delay in changing fuel equipment of their locomotives 
from oil burners to coal burners. The purpose of goi! 
back to the use of coal is in order to conserve the crud 
oil supply for war purposes and is in keeping with a1 
agreement which the railroads have entered into with tl 
Federal Government, it is stated. The demand fi 
mechanics is said: to be the greatest ever known in tli 
history of Texas. Thousands of these skilled artisan: 
have left the State during the last several months to 
take employment in industrial plants in the North an’ 
East. The railroad shops have been largely deplete ! 
of this class of employees and there is no source ope) 
by which to fill the existing demand for them. 

The equipment of the Texas railroads will be tax¢ 
to its limit during the next few weeks. In addition t: 
the regular traffic of cotton and the usual heavy fail 
shipments of grain and other farm products,. the rail 
roads are now being called upon to handle an unprece 
Besides the transpor 
tation of the soldiers for the new army to the differen! 
military camps in the State, large numbers of cars ani 
engines will be required to handle the supplies necessary 
for their maintenance. The diverting by order: of thc 
Federal Government of export shipments thru the ports 
of Galveston, Port Arthur and Beaumont, will also 
bring into use much additional equipment of the rail- 
roads. 

The drouth in the cattle section of Texas is causing 
an wnprecedented demand for freight cars for the 
transportation of starving cattle to sections where water 
and grass are available. 
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| SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The hoped for revival of building activities is still in the 
fuiure, at least as regards the construction of dwellings in 
the larger cities. However, there is a “rustling in the tree 
tops’ that whispers of better things; from some parts of 
the country come reports of increased activity along this line, 
and increases in the number of building permits issued in 
some Cities give a tangible basis for the hope that September 
may Witness an improved demand for sash, doors and mill- 
work. In the country the farmers are doing considerable 
building, but, with the canniness which marks the true tiller 
of the soil, are more disposed to follow the scriptural exam- 
ple of the man who resolved to tear down his barns and 
build bigger ones than they are to put up nice new dwellings 
for the ease and comfort of themselves and families. To be 
exact, the farmer may not be tearing down his old barns 
to any extent, but he is certainly building new ones, like- 
wise corn cribs and granaries, all of which is commendable 
hut affords no outlet for doors or millwork, tho some sash 
are used. It was hoped that the fine crops and good prices 
prevailing for them would result in considerable residential 
building by the farmers, but from all reports it is not going 
io materialize this fall, to any considerable extent. 

Locally, the sash and door trade this week has not meas- 
wed up to even its recent proportions. The city trade is 
very small by reason of the stagnation in building, a condi- 
tion which has existed for many weeks. The bulk of the or- 
ders received are for supplying the country yard trade, and 
this business amounts to little more than a mere filling out 
of depleted stocks in readiness for such business as may 
deyelop in the various localities. Most of the local building 
in the residential line at present is in the way of interior 
work, remodeling ete., so there is very little demand for 
porch fittings or other outside millwork items. Prices re- 
main firm. 

City buying at Minneapolis and St. Paul has picked up 
somewhat, tho still considerably below that of a year ago. 
Factories of the Twin Cities are turning out their normal 
production, in expectation of a better outlet before long, 
and prices are firm. Outside yards are ordering on a very 
conservative basis, and shipments are unusually small. 

Kansas City manufacturers join in the chorus of summer 
dullness hang-over and absence of anything like a healthy 
city demand, tho a gradual improvement is noted in the 
general situation, helped by a better country outlet than had 
been expected. Recent price advances have been maintained. 

Cincinnati manufacturers and dealers are hoping that the 
releasing of thousands of carpenters who have been employed 


upon the cantonment at Chillicothe, Ohio, now completed, may 
have a favorable effect. Contracting builders will now be 
able to secure skilled workers, lack of which is reported to 
have delayed some contemplated building. Factories are 
busier than they were, and inquiries in hand indicate a fair 
expansion of business during the coming months. Prices for 
all kinds of millwork are firm. 

A more cheerful feeling is manifested by the St. Louis 
trade, altho there is as yet no marked increase in the volume 
of orders received. The planing mills have within the last 
week been asked to submit estimates on some good sized resi- 
dence jobs, and the prospects are that there will be consider- 
able alteration work this fall. One manufacturer says that 
the recent slump in the planing mill industry was the worst 
he had experienced in the forty-two years he had been in the 
business. 

A perceptible slowing up of inquiries is the unwelcome 
development of the last week at Baltimore. Due in part 
at least to the cessation of cantonment orders it presents a 
less serious aspect than would otherwise be the case. What 
business is transacted is on ‘the basis of recent prices. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) is one of the few cities that reports a more 
active local demand, and also holds out expectations of 
further improvement. However, the volume is below that of 
a year ago. The mills are handicapped by prevailing shortage 
of labor. 

Out on the Pacific coast the demand for sash and millwork 
is at a low ebb, but the door factories in the San Francisco 
Bay region are normally busy for this season of the year. 
The door departments of the big white pine sawmills,in the 
mountains are in full operation, with an excellent demand 
for their product. Shipments of white pine door stock and 
epen sash to the eastern markets are still somewhat delayed 
by the car shortage, but there is a satisfactory demand for 
the goods at the new prices. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) fir door market shows little change. 
Prices hold firm.. Local building is light, and there is not 
much in sight in the way of a construction program, permits 
issued in August totalling only about one-fourth as much 
as for corresponding month last year. 

Window glass manufacturers are talking of price advances 
to be posted in the near future, claiming that increased 
charges for boxing, wage advances etc., will make it impossi- 
ble for them to adhere to the old schedule. The trade in gen- 
eral appears to be looking for a very fair demand this fall 
for ordinary window and plate glass. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








An interesting feature of the building situation is the 
great demand that has sprung up in connection with the 
thirty-two national army and guard cantonments for 
houses for the families of the thousands of officers detailed 
for duty at these camps. For example, at Rockford, IIl., 
where Camp Grant, a national army cantonment, is 
located, quite an extensive house building project is on 
foot, said to be promoted by Chicago interests. Negoti- 
ations are under way for acquiring a tract of land 
opposite the camp, on the banks of the Rock River. 
Further east a tract of farm land has been acquired and 
a regular subdivision laid out, and a number of lots have 
already been bought by parties intending to erect business 
huildings thereon. The demand is mostly for houses that 
can be rented for from $15 to $25 a month, tho some of 
the higher officers want dwellings for their families, rent- 
ing as high as $45 or $50 a month. Many residences of 
the inexpensive bungalow type, all wooden construction. 
have already been erected near the Rockford (Ill.) and 
Battle Creek (Mich.) cantonments, and at all of the other 
camps there also will doubtless be a very considerable 
amount of extra building for residence and_ business 
purposes. 

Labor conditions in the building trades will soon be 
improved by the releasing of thousands of carpenters, 
plumbers and other workers who have been employed on 
the army cantonments during the last three months. As 
«ul of the cantonments are now either completed or rapidly 
hearing that stage, building enterprises that have been 
held up by the searcity of skilled labor due to this cause 
will now doubtless be gotten under way. 


\t a dinner -and conference recently held in Louisville, 
Ivy., attended by lumbermen, architects and representa- 
‘ives of building trades and supply houses it was decided 

launch a campaign of publicity and education to estab- 

h the fact that the present is an advantageous time to 

ild, notwithstanding current prices of material. The 
H inpaign is to run five or six months, using liberal adver- 
‘sing space in the local papers. It is proposed to invest 

out $6,000 in this way. Similar campaigns in other 
“les would doubtless go far toward relieving the partial 
‘stagnation in the building line, due in very large measure 
') an exaggerated impression by the general public as to 
ne Increased cost of building material, an impression that 
ees corrected only by a process of education and 
publicity. 

lhe war has attracted thousands of people to the national 
‘apital, many of them for protracted periods of residence, 
and 1s a result the construction of residences and apartment 
uildings is on the boom all over the town. Washington, 
like New York and Chicago, is rapidly becoming a city of 
‘partment houses, and the increased demand resulting from 
“ar activities centralizing there has given a great stimulus 
0 this line of construction. The largest of the apartment 
buildings under way is Woodley Court, which will cost about 
*5,000,000. It is to have a roof garden, and will be equipped 
with a large garage for the accommodation of tenants. Office 
‘pace is also in urgent demand and work is being rushed on 
several large office buildings. There is a good deal of work 
ahead, too, on large Government structures. Excavating is 
in progress for the foundations of a new 11-story office build- 
‘ng for the Navy Department. The new building for the 
Interstate Commerce, Commission, at Pennsylvania Avenue 
‘nd Seventeenth Street, is completed. Building operations 
in the District of Columbia for the first six months of this 
year Show a gain of $531,796 over the same period of last 
year, inthe face of a decrease of 16 percent in the figures 


covering the rest of the country, as represented by 158 of 
the principal cities. 


A building field of apparently ever increasing possibilities 
: that of the remodeling of dwellings, particularly when 
changing owners. The desire for expressing one’s individual- 


Is 








ity in the home surroundings is innate with most people, and 
where for one reason or another the pleasure of planning an 
entirely new home has been denied them, the remodeled house 
is a good substitute. Nor is it always a change of owner- 
ship that suggests remodeling. Often growing family needs, 
increased financial prosperity, or other causes, may lead to 
enlarging and remodeling the old home. Often a few hundred 
dollars judiciously spent yields remarkable dividends in space, 
convenience, attractiveness and individuality. 

It is interesting to note the effect which the great and 
increasing popularity of the game of golf has upon the select- 
ing of sites for the better class of suburban homes. One of 
the first questions the prospective purchaser asks in a 
mejority of instances is: ‘How far is it to the nearest golf 
course?’ Even non-players have learned that a good golf 
course adds beauty to the landscape and is a desirable feature 
of any suburban distri&t. The erection of attractive and 
commodious club houses upon the courses has during the last 
few years opened up a new and important field of building 
operations. 


For housing laborers employed on ship building at 
Beaumont, Texas, a number of building enterprises are 
in progress. One capitalist will build 100 bungalows which 
will be either rented or sold on the easy payment plan. 
One of the ship building concerns intends erecting a large 
structure on the army barracks plan for housing its 
unmarried laborers. 


Citizens of Weatherford, Tex., have formed a corporation 
for the purpose of erecting a hotel to cost $37,000. It is a 
coéperative plan for the purpose of supplying hotel accom- 
modations sorely needed by the town on account of recent 
oil developments. Stock in the hotel corporation is divided 
into 370 shares of $100 each, most of which, it is expected, 
will be subscribed by the townspeople. 

Cincinnati showed an increase in building for August 
of about $209,000, compared with the preceding month. 
For eight months this year the total was $8,374,820, as 
against $7,387,445 for the corresponding period of last year. 
From the large volume of permits authorized in August, 
totalling $926,795, it looks as tho builders might be intend- 
ing to go ahead with projects held up during the summer 
or planned prior to our entry into the war. 

Every home should have a sleeping porch. No other fea- 
ture of the modern dwelling has such universal appeal, or 
pays such returns in the health of the family. Here is some- 
thing which retail lumber dealers can advertise to advantage, 
giving a rough idea of the quantity of lumber required dnd 
approximate cost of material and labor. 

The building of teacherages has taken especially strong 
hold in Texas and other parts of the Southwest. The Green- 
field school district, near Cleburne, Tex., recently voted 
$4,000 bonds for a new school plant, which will include a 
residence for the teacher. 


New York advices are to the effect that there is more 
cause for optimism in the building trades than has existed 
for the last year and a half. An early return to activity is 
foreshadowed. 


Fred B. Pierson, of Bloomfield, N. J., is preparing plans 
for forty 2-story frame, clapboard and shingle 2-family 
dwellings to be erected in that city for Fink, Cobb & Hubby, 
of Manhattan, at a cost of $6,000 each. 


Building is reported quite active in Portland, Ore., where 
there are about a hundred dwellings in course of con- 
struction, besides a numberof large grain elevators and 
business structures. 


Plans have been completed for a 2-story frame clubhouse 
for social purposes to be built by the Episcopal chureh at 
Wrightstown, N. J. 

Reports from Indianapolis, Ind., are to the effect that 
August was a very satisfactory month from the building 
standpoint. 
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Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 8-4 No. 1 Cuts or Shop 

3 cars 8-4 low grade Hemlock 

3 cars 5-4 No. 2 Box White Pin 
up Nos. 1, 2,3 4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Mill Culls White 

1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop Pine—small per cent Hemlock 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 


Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


you will have a source of supply 
CAR SERVICE Aree Wem 
All Grades and Thickness of : 
‘Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 




















Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood «4 Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 











BIRCH for QUICK SALE 





80 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. Write 

50 M 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Cominon. Phe 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Toda 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. y- 











Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Sides Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sazinzsy: 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never boy in the lumber busi- 

ness, He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about a 

R ad Fables lies the deficiency. This new book [a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.” in fac*, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy, Price, $1.00, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago , 
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our Specialties, 





We solicit your business. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 


















Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
















Cannot Be 


Feet, we always have 
always of the Highest 
NORTHLAND PI 


The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 


hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Equaled 


plenty of Stock on 
Quality. 
NE COMPANY 















Native and 





J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO.., Inc. 


Imported 


Hardwoods 











824-25 Morgan Bldg., 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 


PORTLAND, ORE, 















€ 
Pine 
Our prices will 
interest you. 


Hay & Ratcliffe, 


Hardwoods . 
Cedar Poles 
Piling & Posts 
Red Cedar Shingles 


723 Columbus Savings & Trust Bidg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ane 

















best way to handle the accounts of 
letters offer many excellent ideas, 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sctic*°f 


subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 


lumber deale? to read them carefully. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


letters by 


a retail lumber business. These 
and it will well repay any retail 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 














LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 12.—The whole lumber trade in this section of the 


Ohio valley is feeling the effect of the pressure on or the de- 


mands for transportation and particularly the demand for 
motive power, for the movement of troops of this section and 
their impedimenta to the various camps. With hundreds 
of troop and baggage trains moving in all directions thru 
this valley, it has been almost impossible for any other 
freight to secure a right of way. And it is expected that the 
situation will not be materially changed the rest of this 
month, 

There has been a good distribution of building material 
during the last week, and there promises to be more con- 
struction work this fall than was done during the spring or 
summer. Contracting builders, investment builders and syn- 
dicate promoters all are more encouraged at the outlook, 
altho it is probable many of their plans will not fully develop 
until next spring. 

Furniture and vehicle manufacturers are busy, both hay- 
ing a large amount of Government business on their books 
under orders for quick delivery. And a particularly §satis- 
factory feature of the situation in these industries is that 
collections are .eported easy. 

The general hardwood situation is presented as follows 
by Mr. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, in this week’s letter accompanying the 
sales report: 

“The hardwood market continues strong and active. Trade 
during the last week has been very seasonable and most 
manufacturers report that business, while not heavy, is of 
fairly good proportions. ‘The summer months are always con- 
sidered an unfavorable period in the lumber business. Con- 
ditions this year are abnormal, as the Government is. re- 
quiring such a large amount of stock that the lack of a retail 
trade is not so seriously felt. There is a good inquiry from 
furniture manufacturers, particularly for oak. Railroads are 
baying liberally. Cars are still scarce at the mills. Poplar 
in all grades and thicknesses is in fine demand. Stocks are 
low with no chance for betterment. Lower grades in all 
thicknesses are especially strong. All thicknesses in No. 1 
common are in demand and the upper grades are active. 
Sound wormy chestnut and No. % common in all thicknesses 
are in very strong demand. FAS 4/4 is quiet with thicker 
stock of that grade fairly active.” 

W. S. Probst, president of the Probst Lumber Co., spent 
the latter part of last week closing negotiations for the pur- 
chase from W. Richardson, of Warren, Missouri, of several 
hundred acres of hardwood timber near Jonesboro, in north- 
eastern Arkansas, where the company will erect mills for the 
conversion of the timber into lumber. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 12.—-With the call for hardwoods showing more 
strength with the beginning of September, local manutac- 
turers and mill owners are devoting their attention to ob 
taining a few Government contracts which, if signed, would 
keep the local manufacturing trade busy for many months. 
Practically all of the mill owners of the city, as well as the 
owners of woodworking machinery, met at the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce during the week to submit bids on u 
Government contract for the manufacture of ammunition 
cases. It is estimated that this contract will amount to 
several million dollars, and the Indianapolis lumber inter- 
ests made it known that they would make a strong bid for the 
business. 

The hardwood trade, now that the summer dull season has 
been passed, reports that it sees a firmer basis for business 
in the future. Indications are that large consuming plants 
are beginning to buy in larger quantities. There. has been 
some improvement in the sash and door trade, 

There continues to be more activity in building circles, and 
many retailers express the belief that they will enjoy an active 
demand during the next two months. Work has just been 
started on an 8-story hotel at Illinois, Washington streets 
and Kentucky Avenue, This structure will cost about 
$300,000. 

Ash, white oak and the gums seem to be leading in demand. 
A strong call exists for box making materials. Cooperage 
plants are busy and the veneer industries report good orders. 
Car shortage conditions are slightly more acute, and more 
transportation trouble is expected when the fall grain move- 
ments, which have been slow in starting, begin to make 
greater demands on the rolling stock. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 11.—Building in Memphis during August showed a 
loss of $37,000 compared with the corresponding month last 
year. This showing, however, has occasioned no particular 
surprise, for the reasons that the cost of building is so high 
and that the Government is discouraging every activity that 
does not either directly or indirectly contribute to the win- 
ning of the war. It is not expected that much building 
will be witnessed this fall and winter altho this part of the 
country is confronted with almost unparalleled prosperity 
because of the excellent crops and the record prices promised 
therefor. : 

Adjustment of the controversy between the Southern Log 
Association and the Valley Log Loading Co., growing out of 
the rate charged by the latter for loading logs on the Yazoo 
& Missisippi Valley line of the Illinois Central system, has 


been effected following several conferences between the two 


parties. The Valley Log Loading Company recently increased 
its schedule of charges for loading logs by 40 cents a thou- 
sand, saying that this was rendered necessary by the in- 
creased pay of $10 for engine service required by the man- 
agement of the road. Members of the association regarded 
this increase as all out of proportion to increased cost of en- 
gine service and the Valley Log Loading Company has con- 
tented itself with an increase of 25 cents a thousand, bring- 
ing the total cost to $2.25 a thousand feet. 

Bb. F. Dulweber, president of the Kraetzer-Cured Lumber 
Company, of Morehead, Miss., and the John Dulweber Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, has perfected arrangements for offices 
in the Bank of Commerce & Trust Company building here 
which will be open about Sept. 15. 

The Barr-Holaday Lumber Company, Greenfield, Ohio, ‘has 
placed another mill in operation at Holly Bluff, Miss. It has 
a daily capacity’ of about, 30,000 feet and sufficient logging 
equipment is available to keep the plant well supplied with 
timber. The new plant will be under the same management 
as that of the company at Louise, Miss. 

The Gayoso Lumber Co., which operates a large band mill 
in Memphis, begins this evening with a-night force and will 
for the immediate future operate both night and day. The 
same company has a mill in northern Mississippi which is 
being worked at full capacity. The lumber market, accord- 
ing to the principal stockholders of the company, is reason- 
ably active tho they admit that lumber is being put on sticks 


with much greater rapidity than it is being sold and shipped. 

L. P. DuBose, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, 
Miss., who was a visitor in Memphis several days ago, said 
that logging conditions in that territory were greatly im- 
proving and that the management contemplated operating 
its big band mill at that point on both night and day shifts 
in the near future. Owing to the wet condition of the low. 
lands the company has been forced to a single shift because 
of inability to bring out the necessary logs. Mr. Dultose 
reported an exceptionelly active demand for southern hard- 
woods and said that the company had no fault to find with 
present conditions. 

The Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., with headquarters jn 
Memphis and mills in Mississippi, has opened negotiations for 
the purchase of barges for the handling of the output o! its 
mill at Richey, Miss., which is located on Sunflower River, 
The water is too low im that stream right now for the use of 
barges but Mr. Gary said today that the company did not 
purpose to leave itself at the mercy of the Southern Railway 
in Mississippi and that it would supplement the service af- 
forded by the latter with water transportation. The Sun- 
flower empties into the Mississippi and the barging me: hod 
is therefore wholly practicable. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hiard- 
wood Traffic Association, announces that the pocket tariff 
book containing rates on all hardwood lumber and luiber 
products from southern producing points to destinations in 
northern and eastern territory, including Canada, wil! be 
issued and ready for distribution to its members Saturday, 
Sept. 15. Mr. Townshend said today that no attention what- 
ever was being paid in getting out this tariff book to combina- 
tion rates. Thru rates are given in all cases and the ook 
is expected to prove very valuable to manufacturers and 
wholesalers as well as to the larger consuming interests 
identified with the organization. In order that the rates may 
be kept up to date, supplements will be prepared every thirty 


days. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Sept. 10.——\ total of 619 carloads of lumber was received 
in Little Rock during August, an increase of 178 carloads 
over last year’s receipts of 441, according to the monthly 
freight statement for August, issued by the Little Rock 
Board of Commerce. Also there was an increase of 144 car 
loads in lumber shipments over last year’s total in August of 
278 carloads. ‘The increase in receipts is due to the location 
of the cantonment here. Ninety-four carloads of building 
material were received last month, compared with thirty-five 
carloads the same month last year. An increase of 419 car- 
loads in building material shipped out was also noted. 

At present forty women are working in the mills of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. at Crossett. Miss Minnie Buchanan 
has the distinction of being the only woman to be employed 
as a stationary engineer by this company. She is running 
one of the big 350 horsepower Corliss engines. It is believed 
that she is the first and only woman filling such a job in the 


State, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 10.—The labor situation in Louisville is steadily 
growing worse, and at present the Mengel Box Co. is ad- 
vertising for 100 box nailers in the wooden box department 
and for all of the girls that can be secured, such girls being 
used principally in the paper box department, but also on 
light work in other departments where men can not be se- 
eured, 

The Westinghouse-Church-Kerr Co. (Inc.), which is erect 
ing an embarkation cantonment at Newport News, Va., is 
advertising in the newspapers of Louisville, Cincinnati and 
other cities for laborers on the big job that is just starting. 
In Louisville the company offers $2.75, transportation, free 
lodging and first class meals at low prices for common labor, 
and advertisements call for 1,000 men. The company fur- 
ther advertises for 500 carpenters, offering $5.50 a day. 

Another coneern has a labor agent in Louisville who is 
advertising for 500 colored laborers, to be paid at the rate 
of 30 cents an hour and up, these men to go to Newark, 
N. J., where they are offered free lodging, cheap board and 
permanent work in addition to free transportation. 

These conditions are making it very hard for local op- 
erators to hold their men, excepting thru paying higher 
wages than present prices warrant. Trouble has been experi- 
enced in various sections of the State, and at Clay City, 
Ky., the Broadhead-Garrett Co. has closed down its planer 
due to labor troubles. A lot of men became disgruntled 
over the wage scale and, rather than operate with a short 
force, all hands were given a vacation. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Sept. 11.—The contract for manufacturing and insta/ling 
the machinery for the Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co. saw- 
mill at Sylacauga, Ala., of which W. C. Landon, of Wausau, 
Wis., is manager, has been let to the D. J. Murray Manu 
facturing Co., of Wausau. The mill is to be the most movcern 
and complete in the South and will consist of two band s:ws 
and a resaw. The contract calls for the shipment of the 
machinery within the next sixty days and requires all of it 
be completed within five months. W. C. Landon is abou! to 
go to Sylacauga where construction of the sawmill building 
will begin soon. 

Extensive logging operations are planned for next )ear 
by Moore & Galloway, lumber and sawmill men of Fon: du 
Lac, Wis. Most of the logging will be done on the company’s 
holdings in the vicinity of Arbor Vitae. Representatives of 
the company are now engaged in getting the logging crows 
together. The company is also adding to its crews in s)W- 
mill and sash and door plants at Fond du Lac. 

O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, and Charles A. Bigelow. 
of Bay City, Mich., were to leave today for Washingion. 
ID. C., for the purpose of presenting to authorities essent': 
facts and data concerning stocks. specifications and mev'!ts 
of Wisconsin and Michigan hardwoods with a view of the 
utilization of such woods for various war purposes such ‘is 
munitions containers, airplane parts, transport wagons, U2 
loading platforms and the like. John Geiger, a_ practical 
box maker, of the Paine Lumber Co., was also to accompialls 


the party. . 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 12.—The unusual delay encountered in the completion 
of seasonal farm work by reason of the fact that until only 
a few days ago much uncertainty surrounded the marketing ol 
crops pending the definite announcenient of the policy of the 
new food administration has retarded plans for new farm 
construction, according to retail lumber dealers from various 
parts of the State who are spending the present week in Mil 
waukee to attend the Wisconsin State Fair. It is pointed oul 
that while the prospects are for the largest demand for lum- 
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per and timber for new farm buildings during the coming 
fal; and winter months that has been known in recent years, 
regucrements so far have been rather light because of unusual 


circumstances. This has caused some slight hesitancy among 
retailers in placing orders with wholesalers. 

juasmuch as yard stocks thruout the State are unusually 
low, it is feared in some quarters that when the farm demand 
does set in many retailers will be confronted with an acute 
shortage of lumber which it will be extremely difficult to 
offect. Altho mills at this time are in a position to make 
shipments at a fairly good rate and within a reasonable time, 
the chances are that during the coming month or six weeks 
the railroad transportation situation will not be nearly so 
favorable as at present. Lumber manufacturers, therefore, 
are urging that orders be placed without delay and that 
delivery be specified at the earliest possible moment, lest 
there be many disappointments. 

“eports from the industrial centers of Wisconsin are that 
construction of workmen's homes is reaching the largest 
yoiume ever known. In spite of high prices for building 
materials of all kinds, employers are meeting the situation 
of either providing housing accommodations for their men 
apd families, or losing them to other cities where such ac- 
coumodations are being furnished to a better degree. 

‘he Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
cistion is making an extensive exhibit at the Wisconsin State 
Fair, West Allis, Milwaukee County, this week, in behalf of 
retail lumber dealers of Wisconsin, The display is being 
aavertised widely thru the daily newspapers, leaflets, cir- 
eulars and other media. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 12.—Eugene Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, reports that receipts of lumber in this 
city for August, 1917, was 23,212 cars, as against 18,351 cars 
tor the same period last year, a gain of 4,861 cars, while 
shipments for August, 1917, were 15,311 cars, as against 
11.184 cars for August, 1916, a gain of 1,927 cars. The Iron 
Mountain (Illinois division) leads in the list of receipts with 
9.909 cars, While the Wabash lines (East) lead in shipments, 
with 1,829 cars. 

John B. Nalty, Brookhaven, Miss., and of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La., spent Friday in St. Louis on his 
way to New York to attend the annual Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 
General business conditions are good thruout Louisiana, Mr. 
Nalty reported, 

Ss. E. Morten, of the Morten Lumber Co., and W. M. Milne, 
of the Miine Lumber Co., Wright Building, are back from a 
month's vacation in Minnesota, returning home by auto from 
Alexandria, Minn, They were very much impressed with crop 
conditions thruout Minnnesota and Towa. “It is especially 
pleasing to a lumberman to tour thru Iowa,” said Mr. Mor- 
ten. “Aside from the splendid condition in which I found the 
crops generally, which indicate exceedingly heavy yields and 
consequent prosperity, the general appearance of the well 
kept farms of that State was very gratifying. On every farm 
there was a big, well-built barn, and silos were to be seen 
frequently. Farm houses were modern and commodious. 
Such things as these make Iowa a most desirable State for 
the lumberman, and more especially in view of the prompt 
manner in which the farmers settle their lumber bills.” 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 11.—The hardwood trade has been very good during 
the last week or ten days and indications are that September 
will compare favorably with the corresponding month of last 
year. Both orders and inquiries have come in in a most 
satisfactory manner during the last few days. Most of the 
up-town mills are operated on good time, 

The demand for quartered white oak, gum, ash, hickory 
and the higher grades remains good, and manufacturers are 
in the market for much lumber. ‘Local retail lumber dealers 
say that they are looking for a fair amount of business during 
the rest of the year. Building operations are still off and 
contractors and architects say that their business has not 
been as good as last year. 

Claude E. Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of this city, has been seriously ill at a sanitarium 
at Swamscott, Mass., during the last few days, according to 
information received at the company’s office this week. He is 
suffering from stomach trouble. 

J.C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., of this city, who 
visited the southern States last week on a _ business trip, 
reports that his company’s three stave mills in Tennessee 
are operated on full time and that the outlook for fall and 
winter trade is exceedingly bright at this time. 

Box manufacturers of this section report that trade has 
heen unusually good during the last three months. The slack 
barrel cooperage manufacturers of this section report that 
they are having a good run on apple barrels just now and that 
the apple crop in southern Indiana and southern Illinois is 
much larger than it was last year. The cooperage shops are 
aiso turning out some bottle beer barrels, but few flour bar- 
reis. The tight barrel cooperage plants are doing little or no 
business and in instances they are closed down. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 10.—Reluctance of the banks to loan on projected 
‘construction seems now to be the principal obstacle to a re- 
unption of building on a large scale here. While the week’s 
'nilding total of $441,465 compares favorably with the total 
of $499,610 for the same week in 1916, considering the slow- 
ness in general of the last few months, still there is a lack 
of speculative building and a holding off on big construction 
work that has been planned. Building permits for August 
totaled $2,035,750, which was less than half the totals for 
the August of the preceding year. 

Dealers feel that conditions are not going backward, at 
least, and look for the pick-up to come within a month or six 
weeks. At present there is a fair demand for factory lum- 
her, and when Detroit begins to get the benefit of the im- 
inense war material contracts which have been let here lum- 
her dealers expect the demand for construction lumber to 
become increasingly active. Stocks are being kept well up in 
expectation of this demand. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Sept. 11.—With the prices remaining firm, the production 
somewhat short and the demand steady in many lines the 
lumber business generally is satisfactory’ with the outlook 
for fall and winter good. Building is not so active except 
in certain structures, but the big Government orders and 
manufacturing have a tendency to keep the market brisk. 

The Bigelow-Cooper and Kneeland-Bigelow companies, of 
Bay City, report that there is a large shortage in maple 
lumber compared with last year due to the smaller output 
last winter on account of the labor situation, car shortage 
and weather. Demand is strong and as a result prices con- 
tinue high. There is considerable factory building which 
calls for large amounts of lumber and materials. Low grade 





lumber is being used freely in the construction of boxes for 
ammunition and other Government supplies, while the can- 
tonments and aviation fields are consuming great quantities 
of lumber, and some of the. contracts for these are coming 
to Bay City firms. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, find that lumber is mov- 
ing fairly well with the prices maintained and prospects 
goode They also declare there is a shortage and not an over- 
production of lumber, and do not believe the mills will cut 
as much as planned. 

The Strable Lumber & Salt Co. and the Bliss & Van Auken 
Co., of Saginaw, report a good business with normal prices 
and outlook. On account of the high cost of other materials 
than lumber there is little activity, they announce, in the 
construction of the large office buildings or residences, but 
there is plenty of movement in factory structures, many being 
erected and additions built. The hardwood lines are moving 
well with the prices holding normal. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw, is keeping busy 
with old orders, but there is a lack of new orders and build- 
ing, which makes it difficult to predict as to the future. The 
concern deals largely in white pine, and has imported as 
much during the summer by water from Canadian and north- 
ern Michigan points as ever, believing that the demand will 
fully justify securing the large stock. Prices remain firm. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Co. reports that the trade 
in redwood with the retail yards is quiet, but the factory de- 
mand is good, and it is expected there will be a decided 
improvement within thirty days. Prices are firm. 


HYMENEAL 


BRADY-STRASSEN. At the home of the bride in Bur- 
lington, Wis., E. J. Brady, secretary and buyer of northern 
stocks for the R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., of Chicago, and 
Miss Irma Strassen were married Monday, Sept. 10. The 
bride is a daughter of a merchant of Lyons, Wis., near 
Burlington, and is well known thruout that part of the 
State. She is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
at Madison, and a member of the Alpha Gamma Delta 
sorority. The same year (1911) as the bride was grad- 
uated from the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Brady 
graduated from Northland College, at Ashland, Wis. The 
romance is one that began in college days. Following the 
ceremony, an automobile honeymoon trip thruout northern 
Wisconsin and Minnesota was taken. Mr. Brady, until 
his connection with the R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., was a 
member of the firm of the W. L. Joyce Co., of Chicago, 
and previous to that was connected for several years with 
the John Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ashland, Wis. He is 
especially well known among northern millmen. Follow- 
ing their honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Brady will make their 
home in Chicago. 

















LEWIS-SMITH.—A wedding of interest in lumber cir- 
cles took place at Mt. Vernon, Wash., Sept. 5, the par- 
ticipants being Miss. Eleanor Smith, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Smith, of Mt. Vernon, and Sidney Byron 
Lewis, of Clear Lake, Wash., son of Mr. and Mrs. B. R. 
Lewis, of Seattle. The ceremony was performed at 
11 o’clock at the home of the bride in the presence of 
about 200 relatives and friends, the Rev. Peter R. Smythe, 
of the Mt. Vernon Catholic Church officiating. The maid 
of honor was Miss Rosamond Parsons, of Seattle, and 
the bridesmaids were Miss Harriet Smith, sister of the 
bride, Miss Nellie Pickering and Miss Nadine Risbell, of 
Mt. Vernon, Miss Maurine Gates and Miss Mae Tren- 
holme, of Seattle, Miss Grace Earles, of Bellingham, and 
Miss Lillian Russel, of Vancouver, B. C. Arthur Leslie 
Lewis, brother of the groom, acted as best man. Both he 
and the groom are members of the Delta Si fraternity of 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. The 








MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY BYRON LEWIS 


bride was formerly a student at the University of Wash- 
ington, and a member of the Kappa Gamma Kappa Gamma 
Sorority and is prominent in social circles in Seattle and 
northern Washington. Her father is a prominent attorney 
and is counsel for different lumber concerns of that sec- 
tion. The groom is a rising young lumberman, a former Yale 
man, who since leaving college several years ago, has 
been assisting his father, who is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, 
Wash., in looking after the affairs of that concern. He 
is president and general manager of the Skagit Logging 
Co:, an allied concern, and is also general superintendent 
of the Puget Sound & Cascade Railway. <A native of 
Minneapolis, he lived in Spokane several years while his 
father was engaged in lumber manufacturing in the In- 
land Empire. The wedding was an event of interest in 
social and lumber circles and the happy couple were the 
recipients of many presents including handsome gifts 
from the employees of the Clear Lake Lumber Co.'s office, 
mills and camps, showing the esteem in which the groom 
is held by his associates and those employed under his 
supervision. The newly married couple left for a short 
wedding trip after which they will make their home at 
Clear Lake in a comfortable and artistic cottage just com- 
pleted for them adjoining the company’s club house on 
the hillside overlooking the plant. 





ANDERSON-TAYLOR.—On Aug. 22 George E. Ander- 
son, assistant superintendent of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., Clear Lake, Wash., and Miss Anasette Taylor were 
married at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Harris at 
Arlington, Wash. After a short honeymoon trip they 
will be at home at Clear Lake. 





DYE-JOYCE. Richard H. Dye, manager of the Buffalo 
office of the E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Co., of New 
York City, was united in marriage to Miss Irma E. Joyce, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Joyce, of Buffalo, 
Sept. 8. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. J. J. 
Patterson, after which Mr. and Mrs. Dye left for the 
Thousand Islands and the Adirondacks. 


HINSHAW-MORRISi+-F. Q. Hinshaw, formerly in the 
retail lumber business at Bradshaw, Neb., was married in 
Minneapolis, Aug. 29, to Miss Bessie Gladys Morris. 





PACIFIC COAST 














Contractors and 
Builders Favor “Woco” 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


because of their vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifully figured panels. A comparison with the 
grain of other doors will show the reason for this 
popularity. 
We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, 

Finish, Casing, Stepping, or Batten in 

straight or mixed cars with doors. Win- 

dow and door frames a specialty. Send 

for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
Ww. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, F 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minreapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. 
W.S. NURENBURG, = Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, ill. 











Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


PF. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 











REDWOOD 


3uy Redwood right by buying from our Chicago 
warehouse and put this great wood within the 
reach of all. 


LShipments <_ 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 








LONG FIR JOISTS“ ...... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “= 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


yaros: Hf, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 s**,°f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully, Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Mixed Cars 


of 


Premium Red 
Cedar Shingles 


are a specialty with us and, at small additional ex- 
pense over straight cars, we will load the following 


( 

grades in one car:— 2 

| Extra Clears—6-2” Clears—-Perfections 
Eurekas—Royals (8-16’’x 24”) 
Imperials (9-16’x 24”) 


Better order a car today. 











North Coast Lumber Products 


Douglas Fir—Cedar—Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber 


Timbers and Yard Stock. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers’ 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Salesmen Wanted. 




















Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
you need any insist on them bear- 
ing our trade gg 


BorrRe 
eee erS 


FERRY-BAKER anamen co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


Vertical Fir Flooring 


Grain 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





IDAH 


WHITE P PINE - WESTERN | 


Fassia 











We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts aa Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


| E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 




















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Missoula, Mont. 


We have dry 
8/4 Western 
White Pine 
Shop to sell. 





N. P. & Milwaukee Shipments 

















_ ber of Commerce of the United States. 


EVERETT, WASH. : 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 8.—There will not be anything like normal production 
of lumber in the Pacific Northwest until after the first of the 
year. Lumbermen generally express this opinion, saying that 
mill crews have been broken up and their efficiency demor- 
alized by the strike; that the ‘“bone-dry” condition of the 
forests has prevented a resumption of logging operations by 
camps; that there is a very low supply of wire rope for 
logging purposes; that less than normal supply of logs is in 
the water, and that buying fuel oil on the open market will 
work a great hardship on many mills and camps. 

However, an optimistic tone shows in reports from eastern 
sales agents to Seattle wholesalers and manufacturers. Says 
Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Co.: “Our men 
thruout the East advise us that crops are good and are 
keeping the farmers busy attending to them now. The lumber 
yards seem to have sold a good part of their yard stock for 
future delivery and have been waiting for the fir market to 
break before reordering. I am afraid they will be disap- 
pointed, as no break is in sight. Stocks at Oregon and Wash- 
ington mills are short and badly assorted. Logs are scarce 
and sell at the highest price known. While industrial condi- 
tions are bettering rapidly, there are still not enough orders 
ccming in to act as an incentive to mills to begin operations. 
We look for things to brighten up considerably in the next 
three or four weeks.” 

Other manufacturers substantiate Mr. Patten’s statement 
that stocks are badly assorted and call particular attention 
to the fact that uppers are very scarce, it being practically 
impossible to buy flooring, ceiling or siding in quantities of 
any size. The purchase of 20,000,000 feet of material by the 
3urlington and contemplated purchases of large quantities 
by two other roads have reduced this class of stock at many 
mills. 

The West Coast Lumbermen's Association expects to have 
completed within the next ten days an accurate canvass of 
mill stocks in Oregon and Washington. Preliminary reports 
show stocks to be very low and in very poor assortment. 

Victor D. Thrane, of James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, was 
a Seattle visitor the early part of the week. He is returning 
te Chicago by way of Portland, where he is now visiting. 
B. W. Bawden, Seattle manager for Lacey & Co., recently 
returned from his old home at Davenport, Iowa, where he 
was called by the death of his father, Stephen Bawden, a 
retired banker of that city. Mr. Bawden was at the offices 
of the company in Chicago while East. 

Building permits in Seattle for August were about the 
same as for July, the total being $464,765. This was the 
second smallest month of the year. Permits for the first eight 
months of the year are $450,000 more than the same period 
last year. Business in other lines is extremely good, as indi- 
cated by the fact that bank clearings for August exceeded 
$100,000,000, for the first time in the city’s history. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, has been named national councilor for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association on the board of the Cham- 
The association will 
be represented at the Atlantic City war council of the Cham- 
ber by Lynde Palmer, who is the Washington (D. C.) repre- 
tative of the association. 

The Puget Sound Box Co., a new Seattle concern, has pur- 
chased a manufacturing plant in the Ballard districts, which 
will be devoted to the manufacture of all kinds of boxes and 
packing cases. ‘The company is composed of C. M. Post, 
formerly connected with the Columbia Box Co., at South Bend, 
Wash., and S. L. Hyman, formerly with the Pacific Box Co., 
of San Francisco. The new plant will employ about seventy- 
five men and will enter export trade to a considerable extent, 
making boxes for the Orient. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has taken as a new 
member the Huntting Merritt Lumber Co., of Vancouver, B. C. 
ht. D. Hyde, former secretary of the British Columbia Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Agency, is now sales manager for the Hunt- 
ting Merritt company. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’'s 
Association, announces that the association is about to under- 
take a campaign to push the use of structural timber in place 
of steel and concrete, to be carried on thruout the United 
States. In this connection O. P. M. Goss, consulting engineer 
of the association, expects to leave shortly for a visit to 
eastern building centers. 

The first building. for the new Farr & Field Lumber Co. 
mill was started this week, ground being broken for the office. 
It is expected to have the plant in operation inside of sixty 
days. 

Lumbermen from all corners of North American were rep- 
resented in Seattle this week. F. J. Tromble, of Craig, 
Alaska, came from farthest north. Mr. Tromble is interested 
in spruce development. The south was represented by Peter 
I’. Dunn, treasurer of the Ruddock Cypress Co., of New 
Orleans. M. A. Graham, president and general manager of 
the Western Lumber Co. and president of the M. A. Graham 
Lumber Co., of San Diego, is taking a recreational tour of 
the Northwest with Mrs. Graham. 

The schooner George EB. Billings will be the first vessel to 
leave the Port Blakeley Mill Co.’s plant since it came under 
the management of Comynn, Mackall & Co. It is taking on 
a deckload for Sydney, having had its hold filled at Port 
Angeles nearly two months ago. Strikes delayed the vessel 
sailing. 

If. F. Ostrander & Co. have taken the liner Senator and will 
load it with a full cargo of box shooks for Singapore. 

Statistics compiled by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club show that lumbering and its manufac- 
turing, employing more than 2,500 men and turning out 
products valued at $7,851,658, were Seattle’s fourth industry 
in 1916. The greatest industry is that of meat packing, 
which turned out $15,168,000 worth of products with one- 
third the number of men used in lumbering. Shipbuilding, 
employing more than 5,000 men last year, was the city’s 
second industry, its output being valued at $14,784,815. Flour 
milling was the third industry, 706 employees turning out 
$11,581,711 worth of grain products. 

That Seattle will shortly have a $25,000,000 steel plant 
was the official announcement of Bart L. Thene, of the Alaska 
Gastineau Mining Co., who was in Seattle this week. Mr. 
Thane withheld details of the proposition, but said it would 
take at least two years to build the plant. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., says that the 
operations of his company during August, despite the strike 
prevailing elsewhere among timber and mill workers, were 
very satisfactory, the mill having cut 5,700,000 feet of lum- 
ber, operating night and day, and the shingle mill making 
over 16,000,000 shingles. For a few weeks at the beginning 
o? the strike the company’s logging operations were slightly 
hampered, but it is now running to capacity, operating six 
sides, with plenty of men, and shortly a seventh side will 
be opened up. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 





Lyle D. Carpenter, president of the L. D. Carpenter Lum 
ber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of north coast lumber 
and shingles, announces that the offices of the company ar 
to be moved Sept. 15 from Everett to Seattle, where they will 
be located on the eleventh floor of the Stuart Building. Altho 
Mr. Carpenter has lived in Everett a number of years and has 
succeeded in’ building up an extensive lumber and shingle 
business for his company, with his office there, he feels thai 
it is to his advantage to be located in Seattle, where he wi!! 
be in closer touch with market and business conditions. [1 
has a beautiful home in Everett's choicest residence distric: 
that he dislikes giving up, but the growing business of the 
L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. makes the move to Seattle esse, 
tial. This concern specializes in shingles, its “Beaver Brand” 
shingles being known thruout the middle West and East. 

H. S. Rand, member of the Cascade Lumber Co., Nort) 
Yakima, Wash., has joined the ambulance corps of the Unite 
States army, furnishing his own ambulance and complet 
equipment, and has gone to Allentown, Pa., to report for 
training. His wife recently completed a course in making 
surgical bandages in Chicago and will devote her time 
Red Cross work while her husband is in France. 

W. A. Foster, manager of the Foster-Morgan Lumber (o., 
with offices in the Henry Building, Seattle, reports a very 
good demand for lumber and shingle products from nearl, 
every section thruout the middle West and East. Orders for 
special cutting stuff in fir are quite plentiful, Mr. Foster says, 
and it is often difficult to fill some of them. Yet at the 
Same time, said Mr. Foster, the company is experienciny 
an excellent demand for yard stock from retail lumber dealers 
The mill of the Morgan Lumber Co. at Nagrom, Wash., the 
output of which is handled by the Foster-Morgan Lumber ( 
is running steadily despite the labor troubles prevalent in 
western Washington. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 10.—The final consignment of the Government Hono 
lulu order which the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills received 
several months ago will be shipped aboard the United States 
transport Sherman late this month. This shipment will con- 
sist of 1,500,000 feet, making a total of 6,100,000 feet fur- 
nished on this order, all of which will be used in constructing 
the Scofield barracks. About the same time the schooner 
Blakeley will call at this mill for 900,000 feet for the Kahu- 
lulu Railroad Co. of Hawaii. The Blakeley recently deliy 
ered that quantity of lumber to the company. The schooner 
A. M. Baeter, now en route to the Islands with a cargo 
for the company, will return for another this fall. The 
steam schooner Shasta will load 900,000 feet at the E. K. 
Wood mill this week for Oakland. 

While there is no assurance that the cargo plant of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will resume operation this 
fall, it is likely the company will make an effort to resume 
cutting at its Skykomish mill, it states. At the present time 
shipments are being made from that plant. The crew now 
working has also been engaged in dismantling a mill which 
the company owned at Grotto and which has been sold to 
British Columbia parties. 

The Silver Lake Manufacturing Co. is running 
and likewise several other sawmills on the Bellingham & 
Northern Railway. Most of the small mills are able to oper 
ate because their workmen have in a large number of cises 
lived in the vicinity of the plants for years. On the Belling 
ham & Northern not more than one or two out of a score are 
idle. 

Assurance that more cars will hereafter be available for 
this district is given by the Northern Pacific Railroad. That 
line will have 7,500 new cars for delivery this month and 
later. Locally there are plenty of cars on all lines and on 
this system particularly. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 10.—While mills all 
work, the industries of this city remain at a_ standstill. 
Bellingham, as pointed out by a local manufacturer, las 
resumed on a basis of $3 a day for common labor, while 
Everett workmen went out on strike with common labor 
drawing $3.50 a day as wages. 

The Ferry Baker Lumber Co. started work in its planing 
department today. The company has made no plans regarding 
starting its sawmill. The planing mill of the Crown Lumber 
Co., at Mukilteo, began work this week with a complcte 
crew, resuming on the 10-hour basis. Within a few days 
this company says it intends starting up its sawmill. ‘Ihe 
Heybrook Lumber Co., situated on the Great Northern Rui! 
road a short distance east of Index, also is running on tlic 
10-hour day basis. 

The Snohomish County assessor, in compiling new assess 
ment rolls, gives a tilt to forest products in this district, «s 
follows: An increase from 82,995,000 feet to 99,640,000 fect 
of standing timber, while its assessed valuation is raised 
from $332,545 to $496,520. Saw logs this year are place 
at 29,945,000 feet, assessed at $113,455, while last year’s 
figures placed them at 19,420,000 feet listed at $92,430. In 
1917 the Snohomish County valuation on shingles stood at 
$41,895 on 51,875,000, while the present year’s estimate }> 
81,995,000, valued at $74,150. Logging railroad mileage 
fast year in this county was 16414 miles; this year there ai 
listed 140 miles. 

Rucker Bros.’ mill, located at Lake Stevens, eight miles 
east of Everett, gave a picnic this week for the pleasure o! 
500 employees and members of their families. The excursiou 
was to Glacier, on the Hartford-Eastern Railroad, a line 
owned by the Northern Pacific Railroad and leased to Rucke 
Bros. for ten years and used by the concern in bringing dow! 
logs as well as conducting a regular passenger and freigh\ 
service between Lake Stevens and Monte Cristo, mountaii 
terminus of the leased line. The day was spent in toboggan 
ing, skiing and mountain climbing. 

All shingle mills in Everett are cutting, and altho there is 
a strike on, called weeks ago by the International Shingle 
weavers’ Union, no one would realize that strike conditions 
existed. Manufacturers of red cedar roofing material are get 
ting along as well or better than they ever did, from the 
standpoint of production.” 

In common with other localities, the Industrial Workers 
of the World headquarters in Everett were entered and 
searched last week by Government agents, assisted by the 
police and sheriff. A mass of incendiary literature and 
pictures was seized, altho the interesting. seizure and expose 
was accounts of the local organization which showed former 
Great Northern Railroad agents and one sheriff office deputy 
to be in the I. W. W. pay. During the investigation there 
occurred no disturbance. The disorderly element in Everett 
is exceedingly quiet. Expenditures for defense in the late 








steadily 


about Everett are resuming 


I. W. W. trial, the outgrowth of murders committed by that 
organization in Everett No. 5, totaled $37,314, as proved 
by books found in the local headquarters. 

The Danaher Lumber Co., 


with headquarters in Tacoma, 
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is preparing to begin operations in its. Darrington location. 
A. G. Damon, brother of Mrs. L. A. Cook, of Everett, is here ‘ 

from West Africa, where for two and a half years he has ' 

peon in charge of the mahogany department of a lumber 


—_ TACOMA, WASH. 


sept. 10.—There was not much improvement in the red 
cedar shingle market last week, according to A, C. Young, 
of the A. C. Young Lumber Co., whose company handles a 
normal output of about 600,000 shingles a day. Mr. Young 
sovs that the mills that have been idle for the last few weeks 
»ve still closed and that there was practically no increase in 
‘he output. Stars were a little firmer last week, he says, and 
chingle logs are very. scarce ‘and advancing, prices for good 
jogs now being up around $17 and $18, with indications that 
uills now able to run may have to shut down soon because 
of inability to get logs. ‘ 

Reports received Thursday at the Federal forestry offices 
in Tacoma were that the timber fires that have been threaten- 

» the Rainier reserve are now nearly all out. Rangers near 
\lder on the Tacoma Eastern Railroad reported that a fire 
in that vicinity has been practically conquered by the 
rangers and employees of the Reliance Lumber Co. A_ blaze 
was reported Thursday in the Chop Valley, on the Tacoma 
lastern, but its extent was not stated. 

An order for 3,000 fir doors for the army concentration 
camp at Linda Vista, Cal., was received Tuesday by the fir 
cmergency lumber committee and was being distributed among 
ihe factories by the committee, of which George S. Long, of 
‘Yacoma, is at the head. 

Construction work at the American Lake army canton- 
ment is continuing to make rapid progress, official reports 
showing the work in the various units ranging all the way 
from 64 to 97 percent complete. Officials in charge have no 
hesitation in announcing the work will be all complete by 
Oct. 1. Last week 8,572 men were at work, according to tue 
official report, and in order to hold these men thru, the bonus 
of 50 cents a day that was paid all men who remained at 
work up to Sept. 1 has been continued and will be paid 
all men who remain until Oct. 1, it was officially announced 
Thursday. First soldiers of the conscript army arrived at 
camp Wednesday and found everything in readiness to receive 


. KALISPELL, MONT. 


Sept. 10.—Among recent visitors to Kalispell were some 
lumbermen from the western part of the State, among them 
A. G. Naundorf, sales manager of the Eureka Lumber Co., 
Kureka; J. F. Fennessy, manager of the Libby Lumber Co., 
Libby; William Harper, secretary of the Baird Harper 
Lumber Co., Warland, Mont.; H. C. Karow, sales manager 
of the Somers Lumber Co., Somers; Henry Schoknecht, presi- 
dent of the Montana Western Lumber Co., Columbia Falls, 
Mont., and C. B. March, president of the State Lumber Co., 
Columbia Falls. While here they held an impromptu meet- 
ing and discussed market conditions. The subject of most 
importance was the change in minimum weights proposed 
by the carriers of freight to become effective Sept. 24. F. D. 
Becker, secretary of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Kalispell, reports that the ‘association has 
filed protest with the railroad and public service commission 
at Helena and Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, 
ID. C., against the change in weights. The association will 
seek a suspension of the proposed increases. 

The crop situation as a whole in Montana this year is not 
at all promising, reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This outlook has curtailed buying to such an extent that 
nearly all the yards are stocked with lumber, some of them 
now receiving shipments of old orders and being obliged to 
pile the lumber outside of their yards. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 8.—Heavy rains have fallen thruout Oregon the last 
three days and the forest fires have been quenched quickly. 
The most serious in the State this summer, is believed to have 
been that which raged for a week or more .in the vicinity of 
Bend, where 3,000,000 feet of pine went up in smoke, accord- 
ing to estimates made by J. C. Buck, assistant district for- 
ester, who has just completed a personal investigation. It 
is understood that Mr. Buck's report will show the fire to have 
heen of incendiary origin. 

The labor situation in- this part of the Pacific Northwest 
is reported considerably improved and it is expected that the 
logging camps, which have been very short of help for some 
time, will have less trouble during the fall months. But there 
will be no oversupply of labor and wages: will remain high. 
Until now many of the camps in the Columbia River district 
have been badly hampered because of the shortage of men. 

The Murohy Timber Co., of this city, has closed a deal 
with the Lamb Timber Co., of Clinton, Iowa, for the pur- 
chase of 2,000 acres of timber located about eight miles from 
St. Helens on a branch of Tide Creek. It is estimated that the 
stand cruises 100,000,000 feet. The company has begun con- 
struction of a railroad which will connect with the Deer 
Island Logging Co.’s road so as to give an outlet for the 
lumber. A mill of 100,000-feet capacity is being erected. It 
will be ready this fall. 

Robert MeIntosh, pioneer ship builder and repairer, is 
completing four huge ship masts here for shipment to Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

Wooden ship builders have been called by the Chamber 
of Commerce to meet Monday, Sept. 10, to discuss the advisa- 
bility of holding a meeting in the near future of all builders 
of wooden vessels in the Pacific Northwest.’ The purpose 
will be to give the industry greater permanency and protec- 
tion, 

While the scarcity of bottoms necessarily limits offshore 
lumber shipments some cargoes are being dispatched from 
time to time. <A large steamer is here now loading about 
5,000,000 feet for foreign destination and another is due to 
arrive soon to take on 4,000,000 feet. 

G. R. Tully, of Saari-Tully Lumber Co., has returned from 
a trip to Seattle and the Grays Harbor country and reports 
that it now looks as if the back of the labor trouble there has 
heen broken. The mills are gradually resuming operations. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Sept. 10.—Business in all branches of the lumber business 
continues quiet. Very little building is going on in this 
vicinity and,the yards are depending a great deal on orders 
for lumber for repair work, construction of. additions, im- 
provements to houses and some good sized jobs, sueh as 
store buildings, warehouses ete. - AS the result they are doing 
practically no buying but with so many of the northern mills 
shut down this has no effect on the-price situation,-which 
continues strong. A few mills that are running are asking 
prices even higher than those that have ruled, the last sixty 
days. So far there is not much indication that the mills 
that are closed on account of the I. W. W.-strike plan to 
resume in the near future. The labor troubles with the saw- 
mill employées seem to be slowly working south to this State. 





Redwood mills find it difficult to secure help and most of 
them are running short handed. News dispatches from red- 
wood mills: indicate that the employees are organizing to 
demand a stiff increase in pay. , 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is making extensive improve- 
ments to its present large office building at its main yard at 
Twentieth and Alameda streets, and will have quarters for 
an increased office force as soon as the work is completed. 

The white and sugar pine sawmills that put a good deal 
of their cut into boxes for oranges, lemons, dried fruits, 
green fruits and canned goods find it impossible to supply the 
demand for box shooks. Packers are doing everything they 
possibly can to secure shooks and have waived a great many 
of their former specifications in the way of printing on the 
boxes, hand holes cut in the ends, and even as to the grade 
of the shook. The demand has become so insistent that a 
number of the planing mills and door manufacturers in Los 
Angeles have turned out a good many car loads of box shook 
to help out. They are bringing their lumber in by water 
from the northern mills and remanufacturing it here. White 
fir, as it is known among the redwood mills, or hemlock as it 
is called by the Douglas fir mills, is in great demand for this 
purpose. As a result prices have risen until the mills are 
obtaining nearly three times the price for this product that 
they secured two or three years ago. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sept. 10.—While there has been no improvement in the 
local situation since the beginning of September and whole- 
salers find it almost impossible to secure acceptance from the 
Oregon and Washington mills on special orders for fir lum- 
ber, the interior yards are beginning to stock up for the fall 
season so as to get their lumber in before the rains begin. 
Some San Francisco wholesale firms are making good sales 
to the yards in the San Joaquin Valley. Fir prices are well 
maintained here and random cargo has been sold at $24 base. 
Yard stock can be obtained from the northern mills, but 
special cuttings are very hard to secure. 

The best news that has been received here for some time 
was that received by wire Friday to the effect that following 
the closing of the I. W. W. headquarters in the principal 
cities of the Pacific coast, a number of the mills on Puget 
Sound, Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor which had been 
closed down on account of prolonged strikes, are preparing to 
start up during the coming week. Other mills, which have 
been operating on a small scale are now increasing their cut 
and preparing to operate as usual, providing enough logs can 
be secured. 

S. O. Johnson states that, despite the difficulty in keeping 
up a full force of employees, the Weed Lumber Co. is running 
its big mills and factories at Weed practically up to capacity. 
The present output is about 500,000 feet of white and sugar 
pine daily. The door department is turning out fully 3,500 
finished doors a day, and the veneer factory is quite busy. 
The cutting-up department is doing pretty well-in an effort 
to supply the great demand for pine box shooks for the. Cali- 
fornia fruit packers. Excellent progress has been made on 
the construction of the new modern sawmill at Weed. The 
framing is nearly finished, the log pond is completed and 
machinery is arriving. It is expected that the mill will be 
equipped with new machinery thruout and ready to operate 
by March. 1. The old sawmill, a half-mile distant from the 
new plant will be torn down. Owing to the great demand in 
the eastern market and, also on the Coast, very little lumber 
is accumulating in the mill yards. 

The offshore freight maiket is quoted firm with large 
vessels very scarce. Chartering of lumber vessels for export 
business is quiet, as there is a great scarcity of disengaged 
tonnage available for early shipments and more steamers 
owned on this Coast are leaving for the Atlantic. Offshore 
lumber freight rates continue to be very high. 

Offshore quotations are about as follows: From Puget 
Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, $37.50; to Melbourne, 
$41; to Port Pirie, $41; to Callao, $37.50 to $40; to South 
Africa, 275s; to United Kingdom direct port, $65 to $67.50. 

Coasting lumber freights are easy, with a number of steam 
schooners still tied up owing to strikes at northern sawmills. 
However, the resumption of work at fourteen of the mills will 
put more vessels into service. Coastwise freight quotations 
are $6 from Puget Sound and Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco, and $7 to southern California ports. 

It is announced that seven Japanese shipping magnates, 
each of whom has made millions in the spectacular rise of 
Japanese shipping, have combined to form a $20,000,000 cor- 
poration to run steamers between the Orient and San Fran- 
cisco. Six of the company’s steamers have already left Japan 
for San Francisco. The president of the company, Teiji 
Ishida, has arrived in San Francisco, on the Tenyo Maru, to 
establish a local agency for the line. 

The steam schooner Ernest H. Meyer, which is owned by 
Broughton & Wiggins, of Portland, and has been operated by 
the Charles R. McCormick interests, has been chartered by 
Comyn, Mackall & Co., this city, to carry lumber between 
north Pacific ports and a direct nitrate port on the West 
Coast of South America. 

It is announced that prominent San Francisco capitalists 
are interested in a corporation headed by R. N. Burgess, which 
purposes to establish a large ship building plant on a 2,700- 
acre site that has been secured at Bay Point near the yards 
of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 

The Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co., this city, finds business 
picking up a little and expects a good fall trade in the rail 
shipping line. The San Joaquin Valley yards have increased 
their purchases of lumber for the coming winter. Manager 
Euphrat, of this firm, is in Portland on a buying trip. 

Frank A. Paramino, of the wholesale lumber and shipping 
firm, Oliver J. Olson & Co., who has just returned from a 
business trip to the mills in Oregon and Washington, reports 
many of the Puget Sound plants closed down, those on the 
Columbia River swamped with orders ahead. 

P. F. Dunn, assistant treasurer of the Ruddock Orleans 
Cypress Co., of New Orleans, is spending a few days in the 
city. 

P. H. McCarthy, vice president of the Standard Lumber 
Yards Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, is a visitor here. 

Theodore Lerch, San Francisco sales manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., has returned from an eastern trip. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Sonora, has been visiting his firm’s 
city office. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Sept. 10.—Interest in the progress of wooden ship build- 
ing for the Government hereabouts and falling off in vessel 
« chartering not only for lumber but for everything else, coast- 
« wise and transatlantic, are the outstanding features of the 
trade here. Building activities still remain at a compara- 
tively low ebb. Up-State pulp mills of course are bustling, 
much timber is being cut in this State to supply as 
far as possible such deficiences as exist from delayed deliv- 
eries of southern pine for ship building and the mills are 
active getting out spruce dimension. 
Word comes that the Diamond Match Co. at its Biddeford, 
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BIG TIMBERS 


We cut ‘em from Old Growth Douglas Fir 
up to 120 feet long. Just the thing for mill 
construction, railroad work and shipbuilding. 
If you want to be entirely satisfied, send your 
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Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 
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Selling Organization: 


Douglas Fir MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 


DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
Makes a Hit with =| POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., 
Eastern Buyers R. E. Lewis.) 


ae SALT LAKE CITY, Angell-Sturgeon, 
and so does our facilities (R. C. Angell and oe 


for loading 30 cars every | GRAND ISLAND, 
10 hours. The next time | McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
you want Quality and OnAA, McCormick & White, 


Service send us your | F. P. McCormick) 
oe | CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


Get our prices today. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill. West Hotel. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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We Manufacture ; 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bldg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 
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Quality and Service | 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


corang Fit, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cargo Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling. 
Shipments Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER C0., porttano, “orecon 
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astern Lumber and 
Shingle Buyers 


will find our mill connections 
and experience of value to them 
in supplying their needs in 
North Pacific Coast Lumber 
and Shingle products. 


COAST FIR LUMBER CO. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. : 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


























(Me.) branch, owing to a shortage of labor, is about to try the 
experiment of employing women to make box shooks. 

Seven quitclaim deeds have passed here giving the Free- 
port Ship Building Co. possesion of the Soule and Bliss ship 
yards at South Freeport. Thus there is assured a revival of 
ship building at South Freeport, where the industry flourished 
years ago. Both Federal and private contracts will be accom- 
modated. The deeds convey title with the proviso there shall 
be built in these yards ships of merchant and naval require- 
ments of 1,500 tons net each, and that a lapse of building 
for more than two years shall constitute abandonment. 

In order to overcome the shortage of houses for the 4,000 
workmen soon to be employed at the ship yard at Newington, 
N. H., on the building of thirty wooden freight steamers for 
the Government, the Portsmouth Building Association of the 
Portsmouth (N, H.) Chamber of Commerce, is considering 
a scheme for the purchasing of locations and the erection 
of dwellings for the workmen. Several new buildings con- 
nected with the work of the plant are already in process of 


construction. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 10.—New business booked by the mills is somewhat 
less than for several weeks, but prices are holding up much 
better than expected. Government orders for cantonment 
material, tho of course less than a few weeks ago, make a 
very satisfactory total. The car situation shows no appreci- 
able change. 

The Mexican market shows little if any improvement, but 
encouraging reports are received. There is excellent demand 
from the railroads for almost every kind of timbers and 
l-inch stock, No. 1 square edge and sound and rough heart 
are called for with great regularity. Stringers are in 
splendid demand, 28-foot lengths leading, with call for 14- 
and 16-foot heavier than for many weeks. Inquiry for 30-foot 
has fallen off, only occasional orders for this length being 
received. Demand for caps has improved slightly, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14-foot, leading, and prices 
show gains from week to week. There is active demand, at 
very encouraging prices, for sills of all lengths from 36- to 
50%-foot, and all widths from 8 to 14 inches, rough heart 
and No. 1 surfaced leading the movement. 

Demand for paving block stock continues only fair, 4x8- 
inch 10- to 20-foot No. 1 square edge and sound leading. 
Prices for some sizes show a good advance; others are steady. 
Inquiry for silo stock has slackened during the last two 
weeks, tho prices show little if any change. 

Many mills have booked additional orders for barge and 
fleet schedules in the last week. Some are shipping this ma- 
terial as fast as cut. No complaint is heard of inability to get 
cars for it. 

The movement of car material, especially 1x4- and 1x6- 
inch B&better siding, is large. Prices hold steady. Two-inch 
decking of No. 1 grade is also moving more freely than for 
some time. The call is frequent for No. 2 siding, roofing and 
lining. 

Demand for Nos. 1 and 2 dimension is only fair, and prices 
show a further recession of 50 cents to $1. Many mills re- 
port their stocks of No. 1 dimension complete, while others 
have found it hard to keep 16-foot lengths on hand, demand 
for that length being specially heavy. Stocks of No. 2 dimen- 
sion are lighter than of No. 1. <A few of the larger mills 
have enough yard orders to run them for several weeks, 
while others report yard orders very scarce, Orders for No. 
3 dimension are less plentiful than a few weeks ago, and 
prices are weaker. Demand continues very good and prices 
steady for 4-, 6- and 8-foot Nos. 1 and 2 dimension. Long 
joists, 26-foot and up, find limited outlet, but at good prices. 

Demand for No. 1 boards has fallen off during the last few 
weeks, and there is little indication of any improvement soon. 
Demand centers on 1x12-inch, with occasional orders for 
1x8- and 1x10-inch. With the general domestic trade and the 
heavy Government demand the movement of No. 2 boards 
is very large, 1x12-inch leading, with improved demand for 
1x8- and 1x10-inch. Number 3 boards are not moving as freely 
as last week. One by 12-inch leads the movement. Prices are 
off 50 cents. 

Both Nos. 1 and 2 fencing find good outlet at steady prices, 
1x4- and 1x6-inch in both grades leading the movement. 
The demand for 1x4- and 1x6-inch center matched shows 
little improvement. Demand for No. 3 fencing is at a stand- 
still, and prices are weak. Movement of No. 1 shiplap con- 
tinues excellent and prices strong, 1x8-inch leading the de- 
mand. Number 2 shiplap in all widths is finding excellent 
outlet, 1xS8- and 1x10-inch leading, with infrequent orders 
for 1x12-inch. Prices have declined about 50 cents since 
last report. Number 3 shiplap continues to move very slowly, 
and prices show about the same loss as on No, 2. 

Grooved roofing, both Nos. 1 and 2, shows little change 
in price or volume. Casing and base are moving to about 
the same extent as last week, and prices are steady. The 
same is true of jambs. Molding moves less freely, but prices 
improve each week. The largest demand is for 14-inch 
and smaller. There is good demand for Nos. 1 and 2 lath, 
and prices show a small gain weekly. Byrkit lath hold 
steady. 

The movement of B&better surfaced, in all widths, is 
smaller than for several weeks, 1144x4- to 12-inch leading. 
Prices are slightly weaker. There is fair demand for C 
surfaced and rough finish, 1144x4- to 12-inch leading, and 
prices hold steady. The movement of drop siding, B&better, 
is only fair, and prices show little improvement. Demand 
is good for Nos. 1 and 2, at steady prices. Partition and 
bevel siding are moving more freely than for some time, 
B&better leading, and prices are unchanged. 

The outlet for %-inch ceiling, B&better, is fair, and prices 
hold up well. Inquiry for Nos. 1 and 2 is frequent, but prices 
show about 50 cents decline from last week. Demand for 
%- and %-inch ceiling is limited, B&better leading. Prices 
hold steady. The movement of 1x3-inch flooring continues 
only fair, B&better edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 
flat grain leading, other grades being called for only occa- 
sionally. Prices are practically unchanged. There is good 
outlet for 1x4-inch flooring, B&better edge and flat grain and 
Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain leading. Prices hold steady. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 10.—It is now obvious that there is to be no diminu- 
tion in the demand of the Government for lumber, at least 
not for several months. It is further obvious that the lum- 
bermen are going to be called upon to supply the needs of the 
Government to the exclusion of any other class of business, 
if need be. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has just com- 
pleted delivery of something like 100,000,000 feet of lumber 
for several army cantonments and now in a day or two it 
will probably be called upon to supply about 20,000,000 more 
feet of the same kind of stock for the big permanent camp 
of the quartermasters’ department which is to be established 
here. 

Members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association have 
been allotted thus far twenty-six ship schedule units and this 
will require careful and plentiful cutting for the mills thus 
engaged. Then, too, there is a continual call from Uncle 


Sam for piling and other wharf material for the American 
troops in France, as well as the allied Governments at war 
with the common enemy. 

There is a gradual improvement in the demand for lumber 
for the general market and much of this demand is being 
supplied. Cars are more plentiful than they have been for 
some time, due to the enormous number that have been 
placed in this territory by the Government. These cars, now 
released from cantonment service, are available at the mill 
centers, 

The crop and building outlook was never brighter and the 
lumbermen feel that they are coming in for an era of un- 
precedented prosperity. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 10.—That Louisiana will shortly be made the grazing 
ground for tens of thousands of western and northern cattle 
is indicated as a result of a conference held last Saturday 
in Washington between W. H. Sullivan, general manager of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., and Carl 
Vrooman, assistant secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Colonel Sullivan, accompanied by Rep- 
resentative Sanders, tendered the use of 50,000 acres gratis 
to the Department of Agrictuiture. The lands are all owned 
by the Great Southern Co., and it is hoped that out of their 
utilization in this manner will develop a general movement 
of cattle from the drouth districts of the West and the cold 
areas of the North to this section. 

Statistics compiled by New Orleans railroads show that 
the negro exodus to the North has been materially curtailed 
as a result of the recent action of the carriers in abolish- 
ing prepaid telegraphic orders for passenger transportation 
between two points, and the labor employment shark of the 
North has been practically eliminated. 

Headed by Special Agent Forrest C. Pendleton, officers of 
the Department of Justice late last week visited the residence 
of the secretary of the Industrial Workers of the World at 
South Peters and St. Joseph streets, this city, where books 
and documents reported to be of an incriminating nature 
were seized. No arrests were made as a result of the raid. 
Mr. Pendleton spent the entire day in the examination of 
the books and papers, and will forward to Washington all 
suspicious documents. The raid was conducted on instruc- 
tions from Washington and was part of a plan to search 
I. W. W. headquarters in all sections of the country at a 
specific time. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co. will in all probability 
erect a new hardwood mill and a byproducts plant this win- 
ter at Bogalusa. Arrangements to this end have been prac- 
tically completed, but a formal ratification of the project 
is expected to take place at the meeting of the board of 
directors in Bogalusa, Oct. 15. Col. W. H. Sullivan, general 
manager of the company, and several officials of the big 
lumber manufacturing concern are conferring informally 
in Washington. 

The Railroad Commission of Louisiana Wednesday heard 
the case of the Alexandria & Western Railway Co., ex parte, 
rates on logs between points on line shown in proposed tariff 
No. 5. The case was taken under advisement, as was the 
case of Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of agriculture and im 
migration, and others, against the railroads of the State, in 
a request that the rates on soy beans, when shipped for fer- 
tilizer purposes, be made the same as those on cow peas 
shipped for fertilizing. The case of William J. Powell vs. 
Neame, Carson & Southern Railway Co., in regard to rates 
on unfinished forest products, was submitted on record. The 
application of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific road to 
change rates on cordwood from a ‘“‘per cord” to a “per hun- 
dred-pound” basis also was heard and was taken under advise- 
ment. 

The Mississippi State Department of Agriculture is contin- 
ually receiving letters regarding the importation of Texas 
cattle to Mississippi for feeding purposes, and Texans are also 
writing as to selling outright their cattle herds. <A letter 
was received yesterday from a Texas cattle man to the effect 
that he wanted to sell outright 4,000 head of cattle, and he 
seeks information as to a probable buyer. Heretofore a ma- 
jority of the letters received have been from cattle men who 
have wanted to place their stock on leased pasture lands for 
the winter. All inquiries are being carefully filed at the agri- 
cultural department at Jackson, and wherever possible the 
required information is being given. Thus far, there have 
been no interchanges of correspondence leading to the belief 
that actual negotiations were under way to bring Texas 
cattle to Mississippi. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Sept. 10.—General conditions in the interior market  re- 
main about the same as last reported. Cars are still plen- 
tiful compared to the number received in the past and a 
number of mills have been able to clear up all old orders on 
their books and at the same time fill a few new ones for yard 
stock and dimension momentarily in demand. Prices are at 
about the same level as last week for all items of the interior 
trade and exceptionally good for timbers and special cutting. 
The former item is again being used extensively in building 
all over the country, due no doubt to the scarcity of steel 
and also in wooden ship construction, and commands a very 
good price; in fact, in several instances mills have declined 
to accept an order calling for this class of material at any 
price. se 

Most mills not busy to their full capacity with Govern- 
ment orders have endeavored to supply their regular fall 
customers with what yard and shed stock they required while 
the cars could be had. 

The last week has been duller than usual in the export 
line. No arrivals whatever were reported and only one clear- 
ance, the American steamer Mariana with a full cargo of 
Government ship material destined for a coastwise point. 
Two small sailing vessels are in port loading and several more 
are expected daily, so it is hoped the next few weeks will 
show a decided increase in this branch of the lumber industry. 
Inquiries for export schedules continue to be plentiful and 
prices are excellent where tonnage is available. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 10.—The market showed a decided weakness during 
the last week, with dimension and joists off $1.50 to $2.50. 
Other items have also shown a decline, Inability to move 
orders because of congestion on the railroads is given as one 
cause, and the general slump in inquiry and demand is an- 
other. The car situation is spotty. The cars are being 
handed out in bunches and then there is a drouth. Loaded 
cars for domestic trade are handled by the roads when they 
get a breathing spell, and in the meantime they stand on the 
sidetracks unnoticed. 

The demand for longleaf yellow pine has grown to be 
of heaviest proportions. The Government is buying up every 
stick that can be found for ship building purposes and the 
market at this time is practically bare. 

John and Rich Anderson, of Ellisville, have purchased a 
tract of land seven miles from there’ and will erect a sawmill 
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on the site of the old Perry-Frazier mill. They will operate 
a dummy line from Ellisville to the timber tract. The tim- 
her will all be used for ship building. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 11.—The mills in this section are still filling canton- 
ipent orders and low grade stocks as a rule are badly broken. 
“pe demand for the better grades of shed stock is not as 
«ood as most of the mills would like to see, but a majority 
aye not as yet feeling the effect of the scarcity of such orders, 

« they have been badly behind in their shipments on account 
of the car shortage. The buyers find it quite hard to buy 
car material, and especially sills of the larger sizes, as the 
aills all seem to be overloaded with fresh cutting orders. 
‘he mills generally are getting all the cars they want and 
hut little complaint is heard about the car situation. Tie 
buyers are numerous and top prices are received by the tie 


makers. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 10.—The North Carolina pine market was rather dull 
last week and there was a decrease in the sales of both rough 
and dressed lumber. September is not showing up as promis- 
ing as many of the lumbermen thought it would but they are 
still of the opinion that before Oct. 1 there will be a larger 
demand for lumber of all kinds. The buying of good lumber 
by the planing mills in the North has been largely influenced 
by the difficulty in getting shipments thru at this time, while 
the box makers, even tho with plenty of orders, have been 
forced to curtail their production for many reasons. Their 
purchases of kiln-dried material have been lighter recently 
because they have been able to get plenty of air-dried stock 
at low prices, especially those mills not in embargoed terri- 
tory. The others under embargo restrictions want their old 
orders filled first before new business is placed. Most of 
the dressed lumber sales last week were for mixed cars and 
while there is a temporary lull in demand, this will not 
obtain for long as the yards with none too large stock, and 
with transportation difficulties staring them in the face, will 
make a greater effort to get thru sufficient stock to take care 
ot their immediate requirements. 

There has been no change for the better in the embargo 
situation. The railroad officials here are inclined to believe 
that conditions around New York City and in New England 
will grow worse instead of better. An embargo has been 
placed on less than carload freight destined to points north 
of Wilmington, Del. Thus far preliminary reports received 
indicate that shipments during August slightly exceeded the 
cut but not as much as during July. <A large part of this 
was Government business, most of which has now gone for- 
ward. No improvement in the labor situation among the 
pine mills has been noted recently and indications point to 
the probability of a production not exceeding 50 percent of 
normal production during the winter months. So far as 
the price situation is concerned, a little repetition is necessary 
because of the fact that mills referred to a week or two 
back are still selling lumber at from $4 to $5 below the gen- 
eral quotations, Naturally they have gotten some rather 
large orders and this has caused a little uncertainty on the 
part of the other mills. 

The effect thus far on the market has been nil judging from 
recent sales. Four quarter No. 1 edge sold at $40 to $41; 
other grades in proportion ; 4/4 edge box at $27.50 to $28.50, 
the latter figure being general with those mills alfeady over- 
sold on this item ; 4/4 edge culls at $25.50 to $26.50; 4/4 edge 
red heart, $24 to $25; 4/4 cull red heart at $13 to $16; 6- 
inch box rough, $29 to $30; 8-inch box, $30; 10-inch box, 
$31 to $31.50; 12-inch box, $32 to $32.50. Several rather 
large contract sales of 4/4 box bark strips were made during 
the week at $22 and $22.25, but the general run of sales 
shows a wide variation in quotations. There have been some 
slight changes in prices of dressed pine stock. Number 1, 
13/16-inch flooring, sold at $40; No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, 
at $23.50 to $24; No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $24.50 to $25.25; 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $41; other grades of these items 
in proper proportions. There has been a slightly better de- 
mand for 1 and 2 bark strip partition at prices ranging from 
$33.50 to $35, and also for roofers, 6-inch selling at $29.50 
to $30.50; 8-inch at $30.50 to $31.50; 10-inch at $31.50 to 
$32.50; 12-inch at $33 to $33.50; factory flooring, $31.75 
to $34, according to various widths and thickness; above 
prices f, o. b. Norfolk, Va. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 11.—The city is again embargoed by the railroads, 

both the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania refusing to 
receive shipments from the South, and the southern mills 
heing prevented from forwarding stocks by way of the Nor- 
folk & Western to Hagerstown for the North. <As a result 
some stocks are getting scarce here and the members of the 
trade are prevented from doing business. The check upon 
the receipts is especially burdensome on the hardwoodmen, 
many of whom get their supplies largely from the southern 
mills, and who are in a position to book plenty of orders at 
this time. It also embarrasses the yellow pine men, who are 
thus unable to obtain the lumber from the southern mills 
which they represent. Moreover, because of the fact that 
there is no embargo to Washington, with building operations 
considerably hampered by the high prices of materials of all 
kinds, the market there has become so congested as to cause 
a drop of $3 or $4 per 1,000 feet. Stocks have been sold at 
the national capital during the last week at $27 which 
could not have been bought a short time ago for less than 
$31 or even more. 
_ William J. Callon, a New Orleans lumber exporter, was 
in Baltimore several days ago and conferred with Harvey 
M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association. He had come east especially to see about some 
shipments of lumber, which had been booked for the Caro- 
linian, This vessel was taken over by the United States 
Government, and he was left up in the air. Mr. Callon has 
Deen encouraged to expect that the shipments, which were 
forwarded in good faith, will be taken care of. 

The statement of building operations in Baltimore during 
August, which was issued last week, does not make an en- 
couraging exhibit. It shows that the declared value of the 
new buildings for which permits were obtained amounted 
to $458,345, with $80,125 more for additions and $106,000 
for alterations, a grand total of $644,470. For the first eight 
months of the current year the total on new buildings is 
$4,286,455, which is far below the average for the last dozen 
years and clearly shows the effect of the curtailment of build- 
ing because of the advances in the cost of materials. 

_ A little book on the forest resources of Maryland has been 
issued by F, W. Besley, State forester. It sets forth in de- 
tail the extent of the timber areas in the various sections 
and gives much information of value to lumbermen, outlining 
also the most approved methods’ of reforestation and con- 
servation, The chief purpose of the volume is to give the 
people of Maryland an adequate idea of the value of the 
State’s forest wealth and to impress them with the impor- 
tance of not only making the most intelligent use of it but 





guarding against depletion. Copies will be sent to all per- 
sons interested free on application. 

The State forester has been requested to aid in the re- 
cruiting of several companies for another forestry regiment, 
which is to be raised for service in France, and will begin 
this work today in Baltimore. Men familiar with lumbering 
operations are desired, and if the new campaign is successful 
it will serve to reduce still further the shortage of compe- 
tent labor which the sawmills have complained of for some 


time. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. P 


Sept. 10.—There is a tendency to tighten up on the soft- 
wood market among the larger and older wholesalers, but 
there are some North Carolina and yellow pine items being 
offered at or near the softened prices of the last two weeks. 
Notwithstanding the shortage of cars, which has not im- 
proved very much at the mill points serving this section, the 
supply of the few items which were soft seems to have been 
disposed of, for there is less of them being offered and some 
of the dealers who had them to offer are not offering them 
now. Shipments are coming into this market better than 
they did during early summer, but not so fast as they were 
three or four weeks ago, and yard stocks are not gaining 
much, if any, now. Consumption of lumber is good except 
in dwelling construction and plans have been filed during 
the last week for several operations in the near future. The 
shipyards are busy and are using a lot of lumber. The rail- 
roads are big buyers, but the lack of adequate labor is handi- 
capping them in the vast extensions and improvements they 
have in mind. ‘The larger industrial plants are using a lot 
of lumber in expansion as well as production. High prices 
compel conservatism in buying, but manufacturers are well 
booked with orders and expect a good fall and winter busi- 
ness. General trade is good, with some lines slack but oth- 
ers very active in connection with war business. Financial 
conditions are good, business is expanding and collections are 
generally reported as good. In spite of the slackness of 
building the planing mills are nearly all rushed to capacity, 
with contracts ahead for many months. Furniture makers 
are busy and are generous buyers of lumber in expectation of 
future business. 

The August report of the bureau of building inspection 
shows that the month was a poor one in volume, there having 
been issued 542 permits for the construction of 666 opera- 
tions, the total value of which is estimated at $1,554,115. 
This is far below the average August figures during the last 
ten years, which are about 1300 operations and a cost of 
about $38,500,000. In August of last year there were 1247 
operations at a cost of $4,472,120. The scarcity of labor is 
as much a factor in the decrease as the high price of mate- 
rials. During the first eight months of this year 6902 opera- 
tions have been started to cost $27,280,700, while during the 
same period of last year 10,863 operations wére started at 
a cost of $32,627,425. The September report will make a 
better showing than the August, not only because of greater 
dwelling work, but because of one or two large buildings 
which will help to swell the total. 

Demand for hardwoods keeps ahead of the supply and much 
is coming in green. Furniture men have been active in buy- 
ing and there seems to have been a run on quartered stuff, 
including oak, maple, gum, ash and sycamore, at good prices. 
Hardwood flooring is in good demand and is bringing good 
figures. Plain oak, maple, low grade chestnut, ash, basswood 
and gum sell well at steadily high prices. The better grades 
of chestnut and some peplar items are still plentiful, but 
prices are well up for the supply. White pine is active and 
very scarce in the barn and lower grades, with prices high. 
Some dealers report a fair stock of high grade white pine for 
the winter, but all are below par on their low grade stocks. 
Spruce stocks are low and prices are high. Hemlock sells 
at top figures, with a short supply in sight. Cypress is active 
in all grades and prices are well maintained with stocks de- 
creasing. North Carolina sizes are comparatively inactive 
here and roofers are still offered freely in wider sizes, but 
bill timbers, 6-inch roofers, box and flooring are in demand 
sufficient to keep prices up. Yellow pine timbers are active 
and bring good figures, roofers, box and flooring are in fair 
demand and the building sizes are less affected than North 
Carolina pine. Lath sell well, but are not in as strong de- 
mand or as high in price as they were. Shingles are less 
active than a couple of months ago, but prices are well main- 
tained. Most cypress shingle dealers are still oversold, but 
are catching up. 

The labor troubles in the shipyards have been largely set- 
tled, all the men having returned to work except those at the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth plant in Wilmington, and these are 
expected to return any day. The dispute has been taken up 
by a special arbitration committee provided by the shipping 
board and organized labor, and the men will probably return 
to work pending the settlement. 

The Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing Co. of <Allen- 
town, Pa., has just closed contracts with the Government for 
$1,000,000 worth of engines to be used in the fabricated ships, 
many of which are being built at the concern’s shipyard 
at Cornwells, near Bristol. These engines are of a standard 
type, of 1500 horse power each, and the concern is making 
preparations to double this contract by the installation of 
additional equipment. This concern at its two plants now 
has booked close to $8,000,000 worth of Government business. 

Robert G. Kay, the Philadelphia wholesale lumberman 
who was recently appointed controller of Chester County, has 
the political ring in a State bordering on nervous breakdown 
already, because he is simply telling the people how things 
have been done and how he thinks they should be done. So 
far they have not been of great import, but the gang are in 
deadly fear that each tomorrow may bring forth a statement 
concerning more serious matters and have a bad effect on 
their campaign, which is in bad shape because of a fight 
within. Those who, looked for something to happen when 
Mr. Kay took charge are wearing a satisfied smile and await- 
ing developments. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 11.—Dismay over the prospects for the immediate 
future is frequently expressed by Pittsburgh lumbermen, who 
display undisguised concern over the threatened shortages 
of coal, labor and raw materials. The arrival of chilly 
weather and the lessened railroad efficiency also are factors 
that contribute to the uneasiness. 

There has been a further lull in the building field, the opera- 
tions seeming to be narrowing steadily with the advance 
of the season. The last week, however, developed a welcome 
improvement in the building situation in the Turtle Creek 
Valley, just east of Pittsburgh proper, where the Westing- 
house plants and many other very large industries are located 
and where housing accommodations are very scarce—so 
scarce, in fact, that the big corporations operating there are 
facing a serious problem in securing housing for their em- 
ployees in order to retain their necessary services. A land 


company originally organized to exploit a large tract in this 
vicinity has determined to enter the dwelling house construc- 
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8 cars log run 4 and 8/4 Northern Red Oak, 

November delivery. 

cars 4.4 No. 5 Pine Boards, rough, S2S. 

3 cars 4/4 No. 4 Pine Boards, rough, S28. 

2 cars good 8/4 No. 4 Hemlock, 828, rough. 
cars No. 3 Common Birch, rough 
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tion field as well and, with the assurance of financial sup- 
port, there promises to develop some extensive building opera- 
tions here, unless, as the promoters say it, the costs are 
found to be prohibitive. 

President J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber, Co.,_ re- 
ports business maintaining a surprising strength; consider- 
ing its many obstacles, the car shortage, uncertaintjes regard- 
ing Government needs and priorities and confusion .in indus- 
trial districts causing more or less depression. Building and 


general yard trade is dull, he says, but this could hardly 
be otherwise at this time. 
The Germain Co. reports trade conditions unchanged. 


President Louis Germain is strongly 
for the future owing to the growing 
of all industries, that just now are 
of priority of war business. 


NEW YORK 


rule wholesalers 


optimistic and hopeful 
needs of railroads and 
being held up because 


Sept. 11.—While as a 
orders and new inquiries, 
than has prevailed for some weeks. The practical completion 
of Government cantonments is opening the way for consid- 
erably more lumber being offered and the falling off in general 
Lusiness is expected also to realize a large amount of cars. 
Orders for urgent ship building and submarine chaser busi- 
ness are being fast completed and students of the situation 
express the opinion that new sources of buying must. open up 
if the last price advances are-to be maintained. The cost of 
mill operation is so much higher than last spring and so little 
stock has been accumulated at mill points that from .a manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, it is claimed, mills will have an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate some needed assortments and that these 
stocks will not be moved unless at satisfactory prices. 

The prospect of the release of freight cars gives much 
cause for encouragement. A large amount of business ac- 
cepted months ago is still unshipped and has been side- 
tracked in order to permit Government business to get under 
way. In many up-State sections as well as New England 
points some of this stock is very badly needed and anything 
that will permit its getting under way will be a_ comfort. 
The fact that the cantonments are being completed is not vy 
any means taken to mean that the Government has any 
where nearly completed its lumber purchases. Vast quanti- 
ties of stock will be needed in ship building lines and in build- 
ing the large submarine chasers which will replace the 90- 
and 110-foot class which apparently will be unsuitable for 
the purpose originally intended. 

Wholesalers of Pacific coast products are getting good in- 
quiries for stock for Jarge schedules to be used in rebuilding 
old ship yards or erecting new ones and while actual contracts 
for ships develop slowly, ship builders have enough confi- 
dence in the outlook to warrant their putting their yards in 
shape for a large business, and there is no doubt but that it 
will not be long before much activity will be noted from this 
source, 

In the labor situation carpenters are not so scarce as they 
were a month ago and this is traced to completion of urgent 
contracts that are now being closed up. Mass meetings have 
been arranged for among builders and material men in order 
to stimulate some concerted action toward encouraging the 
construction of buildings, because it is recognized that many 
sections of the market are under-built, especially large manu- 


are busy ‘on old: 


facturing centers that cater largely to Government work 
which has drawn thousands of men to large centers where 


there is a lack of homes. One instance which occurred in 
scuthern New England is considered to be typical of the 
general outlook and to indicate that the irregularity of the 
building market has been due more to prospective lack of 
labor than higher commodity prices. A year ago a party 
was figuring on a house to cost about $30,000 to $35,000 and 
the contractors were unwilling to undertake it with any 
guarantee as to completion of construction. The same party 
was able to place the work last week at exactly the same 
price obtained last year and the builders were willing to 
assume the contract on a reasonable basis. This is regarded 
as a hopeful sign in the building market and to indicate 
that it will not be long before much more work. of the same 
class will shortly be undertaken on. the ground that prices 
have reached about their limit. 

From a retailer’s standpoint there is bound to be. some 
hesitancy in ordering beyond actual requirements for the 
reason that a car that would ordinarily 
$600 now invoices close to $1,000. The assuming of this in- 
creased obligation naturally creates some hesitancy on the 
part of the smaller dealer and wholesalers find it an important 
factor in soliciting new business. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 12.—Receipts of lumber by lake last week were 
1,677,500 feet, two cargoes arriving. The H. EF. Runnels 


had 827,500 feet of hardwoods and the C. R. Bradley 850,000 
feet of white pine. The lake receipts of shingles were 3,730,- 
000. A good deal of uncertainty is felt as to whether the 
small vessels are to be removed from the lakes to the ocean. 
Reports are contradictory on the subject. The protest of the 
Tonawanda lumber interests, which are now quite separated 
from vessel ownership, is proper in its way, but at the same 
time the original list of vessels which the Government in- 
tended to take for salt water contained next to no lumber 
carriers, most of which are now too old for that service. 

Building permits last week numbered forty-four, with 
twenty-seven wooden dwellings. This is not much more than 
half as many as are sometimes granted at this season. The 
total costs were $163,900. 

The politcal situation here this fall is beginning to be of 
interest to the lumber trade, particularly as to the nomina- 
tion for mayor. A non-partisan delegation of business men 
called last Friday upon Mayor Fuhrmann and urged him to 
run for office again, which he has now decided to do. In this 
delegation were James B. Wall, former police commissioner, 
George W. Jennings, George M, Zimmermann and C. Walter 
setts, from the lumber industry. These men will no doubt 
work in the interest of the mayor’s renomination. A. J. 
Elias also continues in the race for the nomination. On 
Monday evening he addressed a. meeting of the Central Coun- 
cil of Business Men’s Associations, setting forth his platform 
and telling what he considered some of the city’s needs. Both 
these candidates are Democrats, and it is expected that a 
prominent Republican will also be brought into the race, tho 
no name has had serious consideration as yet. 

Mixer & Co. report selling more lumber in August than 
during any of the three months preceding, with shipments 
also in excess. A large part of the stock sold was North 
Carolina pine and hemlock. 

The Lake Shipbuilding Co., which was recently incorpor- 
ated here, has filed a certificate showing an increase in the 
capital stock from: $63,000 to. $97,000. Principal directors 
are Frank P. Ranahan and: Edward Gaskin. 

Lumbermen are directly interested in the circular letter 
issued -by: the Chamber of Commerce announcing that -the 
New-York Central: Lines east have refused to accept part 
carloads to points east of Syracuse more than three. times 
a week. The traffic department of the chamber looks on 
this as an important innovation in the business, tho it does 


there is less snap to the situation - 


cost from $500 to, 





not intimate that the rule will be resisted. The excuse for 
it is that fewer trains will-be needed and that loading can 
be facilitated. The disposition of the railroads to curtail 
the privileges of shippers is likely to be accepted by the rail- 
roads where it is in the interest of traffic, but an effort is 
quite apparent sometimes to shift the responsibility for de- 
lays and extra charges to the shipper or some other party, 
when it often belongs to the roads themselves. There is 
now much complaint of the New York Central and some 
other roads for making fairly prohibitive charges on recon- 
signment of cars in transit. Coal shippers have united 
in resisting, but lumbermen have not gone so far yet. 

‘Lath have always been scarce in this market, and hardly 
quotable, on account of the source being very irregular. 
T-uilders who are used to hemlock lath consider them best of 
any, as they hold the mortar perfectly, but they are now 
getting to be very high, being quoted at $6 to $6.50 a thou- 
sand. The wholesaler now reports that he has been able 
lately to get spruce lath from Canada at $4.65, and thinks 
them practically as good as hemlock. One difficulty always 
connected with Canadian business is that cars are always 
more scarce there than here, and quite often since the open- 
ing of the war could not be had at all. 

Harry. McNeil has returned from a _ two-weeks’ business 
trip to the lake. lumber section, where he made purchases of 
hemlock. <A cargo will soon arrive for his yard. He reports 
finding prices very strong, both in hemlock and hardwoods. 

The yard of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. received 
about 1,000,000 feet of white pine about a week ago, on three 


vessels, the Kalkaska, T. 8. Fassett and C. H. Bradley. The 
lumber arrived at about the same time, so there is much 
activity at the yard. 

The steamer Myron recently unloaded a cargo at the yard 


of C. M. Betts & Co., the lumber. being white and norway 
pine. Prices are reported to be considerably stronger than 
two months.ago, with a fairly good demand coming from the 
manufacturing trade. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Sept. 11.—A scarcity of labor and a. demand for higher 
wages by men in some yards have developed conditions which 
are retarding wholesalers’ operations. The existing situation 
is expected to right itself with the return to the Tonawandas 
of men who have been engaged in road work and crop har 
vesting, which will soon terminate. Dealers have been forced 
to meet the demands of their employees in some instances 
in order to take care of their business. 

Lumber receipts by vessel continue to show active propor 
tions. Last month the receipts totaled 35,000,000 feet, an 
increase of 8,000,000 feet over August of last year. | Since the 
first of this month twenty vessels have arrived at the Tona 
wandas with lumber, fourteen coming from American ports 
and the rest from Canada, 

Wallace G. Palmer, of the W. G. Palmer Lumber Co., has 
heen appointed leader of a group of Four-Minute Men that 
will be organized in the Tonawandas under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Similar groups are being organ 
ized in different cities for the purpose of personally convey- 
ing messages from the Government to the public. The mem 
bers of these groups will appear at theatres and speak four 
minutes on subjects of vital interest to the people, particularly 
touching on the war situation. A convention of the leaders 
in New York State will be held at Syracuse on Friday of this 
week and will be attended by Mr. Palmer, 

The W. G. Palmer Lumber Co. is constructing a big addi 
tion to its plant on Oliver Street to increase its capacity. for 
handling Government business. The company is filling a 
large order for ammunition boxes. 

Many lumbermen from the Tonawandas attended the fu 
neral of John S. Noyes, dean of the lumber dealers of Western 
New York, at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., yesterday afternoon. 
Burton F. Jackson and M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber 
Co., were pallbearers. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sept. 10.—‘Yards.are heavily stocked and prices are hold- 
ing firm. Most of the Cleveland yards anticipated the car 
shortage this fall and got their stocks in early. This accounts 
for the large stocks so early in the year.” This is the way 
the Cleveland lumber situation was summed up by J.. Vv. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 

The postponed outing of the Cleveland Lumber Club, which 
was announced for Aug. 25, was held Saturday, Sept. 1, at 
Dover Inn. The affair had been postponed on account of bad 
weather. Thirty-five members motored out to the rendezvou: 
which is nine miles west of Cleveland. The usual program 
was carried out. After a ball game in the afternoon between 
two picked teams a dinner was served. 

Lumber dealers, millworking plants and others in the lum- 
ber trade do not notice any serious effects from the draft 
on the supply of labor. Some, in fact, report labor conditions 
better today than a month ago. It seems that, while a fairly 
large number of employees have been examined. for service, all 


but a few have been exempted on dependency grounds. One 
firm reports a liberal loss of teamsters, and another firm 


finds the only flaw in the labor situation to be the tendency 
of common labor to shift from place to place. 

The only feature in the box demand at present is the large 
demand for clothing boxes for the shipping of Government 

garments being made in Cleveland; $1,500,000 worth of knit 
goods are being délivered largely in crates. 

Oil barrels ‘continue to be the backbone of the tight cooper- 
age demand. Pork barrels have fallen off, not so much pack- 
ing being doné in Cleveland as in past months. Slack coopers 
find business normal, except for a slight increase in the de- 
mand for fruit containers, 

Oak and ash are being taken freely by auto and motor truck 


body makers. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 11.--The lumber situation here continues to exhibit 


‘the singular characteristics of stagnation in dwelling house 


construction with a most welcome counterbalance of an ex- 
cellent demand for lumber for Government needs. and for 
industrial construction and operations. 

There continue the practical absence of water carriage and 
the increasing difficulties in railroad transportation, so that 
prices remain at their very high level with a tendency to 
ascend. The railroad situation looks bad. The only, really 
good feature to it is the fact that the Governmen¢’ orders 
come thru pretty well. The embargoes are hurting the trade 
considerably, especially on the New Haven railroad.? 

The railroad situation has improved a little via the north- 
ern gateway over the New York Central so that dealers are 
able to get in some western and southwestern lumber. 

Industrial trade here is good but. the real benéfactor of. the 
market is the Government, and the way the demand for lum- 
ber for Government purposes holds up. strong is a great 
source. of gratification. to the wholesalers here. » While the 
military.cantonment work is practically done, wholésalers are 
now working: on contracts for lumber for aviation camps, all 
kinds of storehouses} and a number of magazihes. The Ken- 
nedy & Peterson Construction Co. has received contracts for 
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two magazines at Hingham to cost $100,000 by which local 
wholesalers will benefit. The Government’s order for 25,000 
‘motor trucks will doubtless benefit the market here to some 
extent. These examples but typify the lines in which the 
bulk of the business is being done here. Retail yards are 
saving a much worse time of it, owing to depietion of stocks, 
sneertainties of transportation and quiescence of building 
perations. 

Assurances that the Federal Shipping Board would not 
ittempt to divert export trade from Boston to southern or 
iulf ports were received a few days ago by Joseph A. Conry, 
ussian consul here and member of the terminal port com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, in a letter 
from Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the board. Mr. Conry 
nad protested to Washington by telegram against divergence 
of any freight from Boston, stating the port was not con 


vested. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 10.—Building 
gust show an increase 


permits issued in Spokane during Au- 
of more than 20 percent over the same 
month last year. For the first eight months of the year the 
pbuilding totals exceed 1916 by 50 percent. For the first 
eight months of the year the building totals of 1917 and 1916 
show: 
1917———_ 
foe 
yo? 


Permits 









January D4 $ 5e€ h 
February 202,660 73 104,750 
March 246,069 123 131,245 
April 62,184 153 89,655 
May 139,305 112 476,310 
June 138,415 80 393,720 
July 147.470 13 258,330 
August 163,422 SO 200,250 

ORME? 5 a -0'5 4% 910 $1,012,708 748 $1,710,605 

Fruit growers of the Inland Empire must have approxi- 


mately 3,000,000 more boxes than they have now contracted 
for before the end of the orchard season, according to a 
statement sent to box makers and box lumbermen by E. D. 
Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The price for boxes will be 18 
cents each, The statement tells of conditions and needs as 
brought out in a joint meeting of box makers and fruit men 
held in Spokane. It asks box makers to report to Mr. Row- 
ley what part of the deficit of approximately 3,000,000 boxes 
which the growers and packers now face they can supply by 
speeding up production or using lumber under the lower re- 
quirements. 

Several showers that have recently fallen in eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho and on the divide in western 
portion of Montana have helped materially to control the 
forest fire situation. The woods are still infested with sev- 
eral fires but the larger conflagrations have been checked. The 
forest fire situation now is the most favorable in several 
weeks. As an evidence of the more favorable situation Goy- 
ernor Lister today raised the ban on hunting. On Sept. 1, 
when the upland bird season opened, it was announced that 
on account of the forest fire condition hunting would be pro- 
hibited until Sept. 15 at least. The governor issued a state- 
ment today that on account of the general rains this week 
hunters might disregard his previous order and enter the 
woods immediately. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 11.—Farmers continue to hold to their grain and 
stock and trade from that source has not yet started up to 
any considerable extent. The fixing of the wheat price, how- 
ever, is having some effect toward causing the holders of 
grain to sell and the yards are expecting to feel the effects 
of that selling soon. Until then the country dealers are 
getting along with what stock they have, the result being 
further complaint of dullness in all lumber lines. But de- 
spite this dullness there is very little softening of the mar- 
ket in any place and in some instances prices are a shade 
steadier than a week ago. The last ten days have been 
very warm for this time of the year, just what the farmers 
were wanting for their corn crop, much of which is very 
late this year. The warmth has caused a rapid and healthy 
maturing of the corn and has dispelled much of the uneasi- 
ness over danger of frost that was felt the first part of the 
month. The warm weather also has further developed the 
large forage crop that was late and was in danger of being 
nipped by early frosts. 

Builders predict very little activity in the cities this fall. 
Many persons who had planned to build residences have given 
up the project because of the war uncertainty, and there will 
be virtually no flat building for the time being. Real estate 
also is stagnant and investments of all kinds appear to be 
waiting for more settled times. There is, however, every 
prospect for at least a normal farm demand. The farmers 
are becoming more and more interested in live stock and in 
equipping themselves for holding their grain. Big prices for 
all farm produce have provided them with ample means for 
luilding and they are inclined to make the most of it. 

Kk. J. Bannister, vice president and treasurer of the Long- 
bell Lumber Co., and Mrs, Bannister have returned from a 
month at Lake St. Germaine, Wis. 

(, W. Myers, formerly a lumber commission merchant here 
and now mannger of the mill of the Bradford-Kennedy 
Co., of Omaha, at Alexandria, La., was in Kansas City 
several days last week on his way back from an eastern 
trip. Mr. Myers reported the lumber trade a little slow 
in starting in the East. 

George R. Hicks, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., and 
his family have returned from California, where they spent 
the latter part of the summer. 

J. W. Austin, jr., general sales agent of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., has gone with his family to Madeleine Island, 
Layfield, Wis., for a few weeks. 

W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is back from an eastern 
business trip. Mr. Beebe says that while building has been 
considerably curtailed, he found the demand good for special 
stock and for factory stuff. The continued Government de- 
mand, he says, is keeping the manufacturers comfortably sup- 
plied with business. 

J. H. Morrison, general sales manager of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., has gone to the company’s mills in the South 
for a couple of weeks. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 10.—With the exception of yard stock and shed 
stock, which have weakened slightly, the prices and demand 
for yellow pine items are very satisfactory. The situation 
is particularly favorable regarding timbers and_ specials. 
Some mills find it very difficult to take care of the demand 
for timbers and specials, and prices hold all their strength 
with no indication of any decline. 

On the yard and shed stocks the prices during the last 
few days have slipped about $1. It is considered that this 
decline has been due to the heavy movement of lumber, 
Which has been helped by the plentifulness of cars for ship- 








ping. Some mills have shipped more than was really needed 
to fill-the demand. With a tightening up of the car supply, 
which is:expected when the crop movement is well under 
way, the prices on lumber stocks are expected to improve 
and the market to become much stronger. 

In this section building operations are growing and pros- 
pects are very bright. Present building under construction in 


Shreveport represents an investment of $750,000, and en- 
gineering enterprises under way represent an additional 


$1,125,000. In addition, buildings recently completed represent 
an expenditure of $1,118,500, and there are in ‘contemplation 
additional structures to cost approximately $500,000. 

That the “buy in Shreveport” slogan should apply to all 
classes of business and industry was contended by John L. 
Kemp, local contractor, in a recent address before the Build- 
ers’ & Material Men’s Exchange. He considered the trade 
at home movement a good one, provided it worked both ways, 
hut he felt it was inconsistent and unwise for the rule to be 
applied by only one side. 

James S. Merriwether, secretary of the Shreveport Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., has gone to Leon Springs, Tex., to attend 
the second officers’ training school for army officers. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission hearing of proposed 


advances in Louisiana freight rates is scheduled for this 
week at Baton Rouge. Traffic Manager L. M. Daspit, of 


Shreveport, will be on hand for the local shippers, who are 
opposing the proposed change which involves extremely rad- 
ical advances in rates from practically all of the territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains (except Oklahoma and Texas) 
to Shreveport and also within Louisiana, and particularly 
from New Orleans and Baton Rouge to Shreveport. The 
scheme proposed names revolutionary changes in the present 
system and basis of freight rates in this State. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Sept. 11.—The bottom is falling out of the shell-box manu- 
facturing industry in this section of the country. Orders for 
boxes have practically ceased, due to a curtailment of the 
manufacture of munitions in Canada. Shells are being made 
in enormous quantities in the British Isles, sufficient, it is 
believed, for the needs of the army in France. The result 
of this curtailment of shell and shell box manufacture will 
mean a stagnancy of the trade in the Ottawa Valley for a 
while until the lumber manufacturing firms are reorganized 
and get started again on their regular lines. Particularly 
will this be so with the firms which have been devoting the 
entire capacity of their plants to the making of shell boxes. 
Whether or not this will result in a decline in the price of 
spruce remains to be seen. The taking away of an industry 
which in the last year or so has been consuming immense 
quantities of spruce in the Ottawa Valley would, in the 
opinion of many, force a slump on the spruce market. Still 
many lumbermen here believe that orders from the United 
States, which in the past have been considerable, and for 
other lines of business in Canada will have the effect of main- 
taining the market price of spruce. 

The lumber market here remains stationary. Prices are 
firm and indications are that they will remain so for a while. 
Reports from up the river show that quite a lot of logs are 
coming down, but it is mostly pulpwood. In this connection 
it might be mentioned that the price of pulpwood is going to 
soar to unprecedented heights this fall and winter if what 
George Hl. Millen, president of E. B. Eddy Co. (Ltd.), has 
learned is correct. He had an interview recently with a 
prominent lumberman of Armprior, in the heart of the lumber 
belt of the valley, who declared that he could not possibly 
fill the Eddy company’s requirements of pulpwood for its 
newsprint and sulphite business at less than $14 a cord, com- 
pared with $7 a cord paid a year ago. Mr. Millen said that 
it will mean a flat cost to his company of $17 a cord by the 
time the wood is brought down to Ottawa. Also, the company 
is faced with the possibility of having to pay woodsmen this 
season $52 and $53 a month. Even at this unheard of figure 
it will be hard to get men for woodswork. Conscription is 
going into effect soon and this will take away thousands of 
eligible young men. Last year E. B. Eddy paid $32 a month 
for men. 





RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen were 
recently issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies of any of these patents may be obtained from 
R. E. Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Real 
Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 
20 cents each. When ordering state number of patent 
and name of inventor. 

1,235,646. Machine for making box partitions, crates or 
racks. Adam Bluege, Chicago, Ill 


1,236,228. Lumber trimmer. John B. St. Louis, sr., and 






Elene E. Johnson, Everett, Wash. 

1,236,5 Joint for woodwork. Horatio S. Brown, Wil- 
liam 

1 3,829. Sheathing for wooden buildings. Harlow J. 


Evans, Baker, Ore. 

,237,067. Logging carriage. 
City, La. 
1,237,098. Stave jointing machine. Edward W. Robin- 
son, Savannah, Ga. : 

.287,878. Excelsior machine. 
land, Tenn, 

257,435. Automatic sawing machine. 
ley, Lynn. Mass. 


Thomas C. Lawless, Garden 


Frank H. Phillips, Cleve 


Erastus E. Wink 





1,287,521. Wood impregnation. Harry G. Jenkinson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


1,287,558. Machine for treating lumber. 


Charles A. Rob- 
inson, Oklahoma, Okla. 


1,238,298. Apparatus for marking lumber and_ similar 
products. Benjamin F, Hendricks, Lake Charles, La. 

1,238,486. Portable sawmill. Risden P. Reece, Winston 
Salem, N. C. 

1,238,500. Saw setting machine. Carl I. Ericson, Long- 


meadow, Mass., assignor to American Saw & Manufacturing 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 
_1,239,217. Saw set. Augustine B. Repetto, Margate City, 
"1,239,384. Motor operated saw. Anthony Gisch, Carson, 
La. 





ISSUES BULLETIN AS TRADE BUILDER 

The Evans-Brown Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Neb., issues 
a snappy little four-page bulletin each month, under the 
title of Builder’s Hints, which looks ag tho it ought to 
be a valuable business booster for its enterprising pub- 
lisher. It contains several short editorials on live topics, 
a halftone eut and description of an attractive dwelling 
for which the company’s service department is able to 
furnish complete plans,‘a useful directory of architects, 
contractors and others engaged in the building trades, 
and other interesting miscellany. The back cover page 
is taken up by the company’s own illustrated display 
advertisement. The size of the bulletin is 9x12 inches 
(folded). It is well printed on good paper, permitting 


the effective use of halftones. 
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Headquarters for everything in 
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Mills: Fargo, Georgia. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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J. D. HENDERSON, } 


FOX HENDERSON, G. O. WAITS, 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
i MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


i| Caryville, Florida 




















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL 
ORDERS FILLED OY 


OR WATER, 
SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: t 
WATERTOWN, - - e FLORIDA. 
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We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 
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oy BY Our wood is more even in color and texture 

Cypress District andruns uniform in quality, millwork and grades, 
urton- Swartz 

Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. Burton: Saat 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Perry, Fla. 











if Always Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock a 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


ODESSA, 
FLA. 





Gulf Pine Company, 
& pany 


(Shipping Point Gulf Pine.) 











Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYP ra 


Write for Prices and information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 


GABLE, S. C. 
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Use Steam for Signaling but 
Speed it up with our Electrical 


Control. 
Steam for Sound — Electricity 
for Speed— 


An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 


Read what ““Toots-E” users say: 


Index, Wash. 
Gentlemen: 

We would not know how to get along 
without your Logger’s Electric Signal. 
To our notion the Electric Signal is as 
far ahead of the old system of signaling 
as the telephone is ahead of the stage 
coach. 


INDEX-GALENA COMPANY, 


Write for Booklet Today. 


‘C. M. LOVSTED & CO, 


AC TURE 















Wrens Sates Drier 
(MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES. PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOCS 
° * MALLEASLE AND STEEL CAR CASTINGS. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES. 
STEEL CAR WHEELS 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc’s 
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You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
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LONG 
LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867°° Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 




















Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 



































Sales Office, 
HODGE, LA 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., 


si Sinrtaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 4 














Col. D. KE. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, 
Ky., and Mrs. Kline have returned home after a week's vaca 
tion in Chicago. 

Ralph Jurden, of Penrod-Jurden & McCowen (Inc.), of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Mrs. Jurden stopped in Chicago a day last 
week en route to visit friends in Michigan and Indiana. 

Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Mrs. Kellogg expected to leave 
Saturday to spend a week’s vacation at Wausau, Wis., and 
vicinity. 

F. T. Whited, a 
with his family 


prominent lumberman of 
was in Chicago this week, 


Shreveport, La., 
stopping off here 


for a short stay enroute to points in the East on a vaca- 
tion trip. 
James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Memphis, 


Tenn., was in Chicago Thursday on his way to join his fam- 
ily at Green Lake, Wis., where they have been spending a 


vacation. 

G. E. Lamb, president, and W. B. Burke, vice president and 
general manager, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, 
Miss., were in Chicago Monday on their way to New York on 
a business trip. 

E. C. Cook, of the E. C. 
Mrs. KE. A. Thornton, wife of the president of 
Thornton Lumber Co., are away on a two weeks’ 
England points and cities in the East. 

M. B. Nelson, second vice president and sales manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and P. C. 
Rickey, comptroller of the company, were in Chicago this week 
on their way home from an eastern business trip. 


Cook Lumber Co., Mrs. Cook and 
the E. A. 


visit to New 


EK. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber department 
of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas 


City, Mo., and C. E. Slagle, general superintendent of the 
mill of the company, at Clarks, La., passed thru Chicago early 
in the week en route to Washington, D. C. 

William Clancy, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association, of Chicago, returned last Friday from a 
weeks’ vacation spent in upper Wisconsin and Michigan. Mr. 
Claney reports a very enjoyable vacation that put him in 
fine shape to give attention to business again. 

J. C. Nellis, of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C., 
passed thru Chicago Wednesday on his way to the North- 
west and Pacific coast on matters having to do with lumber 
requirements of the Navy Department. Lately Mr. Nellis 
has been giving his entire time to work concerning specifica- 
tions of navy lumber requirements. 


Credit 
three 


A conference was held on Tuesday at the offices of the 
Hines Lumber Co., 2431 South Lincoln Street, of mill and 


sales representatives in different parts of the country. The 
purpose of the conference was thoroly to canvass the present 
market situation from both productive and consuming stand- 
points, and it was attended by about thirty representatives. 

CC. B. Allen, of the Allen-Eaton Panel Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
while in Chicago last week said that business was good and 
that the company’s new plant is now ready for starting. 
Roland Darnell, of R. C. Darnell (Inec.), was another Mem- 
phian who was in Chicago last week, on his way to Michigan 
to spend a few days with his family now on vacation there. 

As is the case with other branches of the army, the avia- 
tion corps is obtaining many recruits from the ranks of the 
lumber industry. M. J. Cervo, son-in-law of J. C. Pullman, 
of Pullman Bros., lumber manufacturers of Fulton Chain, N. 
Y., is now in the aviation service. Mr. Cervo is a member of 
the seventy-eighth aero squadron, signal corps, and is now 
stationed at Kelleyfield, South San Antonio, Tex. 

L. R. Putman,. of New Orleans, 
of the Southern Pine Association, was among the association 
officials in attendance Sept. 6 at the first annual of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in Chicago. Mr. 
Putman remained over on Saturday to attend the conference 
between a committee of the retailers and the executive com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and then returned to New Orleans. 

Secretary O. T. the Northerh Hemlock & Hard- 


La., advertising manager 


Swan, of 


wood Manufacturers’ Association, who is also secretary of 
the hemlock and hardwood war emergency bureau, was in 
Chicago Wednesday on his way to Washington, D. C., on 


matters that have to do with northern hardwoods for war 
purposes. He expected to be joined in Washington by Charles 
A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich., of the war emergency bureau 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

R. M. Hallowell, 
dustrial Lumber 
general sales 


president and general manager of the In- 
Elizabeth, La., and Harry T. Kendall, 
manager of the Kirby Bonner Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., were in Chicago last Friday en route to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend a meeting of the Yellow Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau called to convene there on Monday. Following 
the meeting Mr. Kendall expected to return to Chicago and 
spend a week here with his family, who have been in the 


Co., 


North on a vacation. 
Hi. H. Butts, of the Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls, 
Wis., and chairman of the statistical and educational bureau 


of the 
ciation, 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
was in Chicago Tuesday following a trip to Montdna 


and Wyoming points. He reports crop results in the West 
remarkably good, and from what he learned farmers in that 


territory will be made more prosperous this year than in any 
previous year in their farming history, as the yield has been 
good and prices paid are high. 

W. Hl. Icenogle, of New York, who formerly was Michigan 
representative for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., and lately represented that company in New York terri- 
tory, has written friends in Chicago that he expects to sail 
shortly as a member of the Tenth Engineers’ Expeditionary 
Force (forestry) for France and that his address, barring 


interference from German “U” boats, will be in care of the 
engineers’ regiment, Paris, France. Mr. Icenogle, who has 


many friends in local and Michigan lumber circles, 
the hope that the yboys” 


expresses 
write to him while he is away. 

A meeting of members of Division 13 of the National Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, which comprises Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan, met in Chicago Wednesday at the offices 
of the association in the Conway Building. The box makers 
reported business active, statistics showing that 241 cars 
of box shooks were shipped in August by thirteen concerns 
reporting out of twenty-nine in the division, the volume be- 
ing 8,300,000 feet, as against 7,500,000 feet in August last 


year. Due to the high price of No. 4 boards, the members 
said, the f. o. b. mill price for box shooks in that territory 


is now approximating $45 a thousand, which is considerably 
in advance of a year ago. As long as the war continues and 
there is big need for packing boxes and crates a continued 
good trade with the box manufacturers is expected. 


Among the young lumbermen who have forsaken their call- 
ing temporarily in order to take up war duties is Herndon 


MeNeill, of the office force of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co.. at Orange, Tex. Young Mr. McNeill entered the first 
officers’ reserve training camp at Leon Springs, Tex., sue- 
cessfully passed the examinations, was commissioned as a 
lieutenant and is now stationed at Fort Travis, Tex. Just 
before reporting for duty at Fort Travis, Mr. McNeill was 
married in Houston, Tex... his bride being Miss Florence 


Finch, a popular member of the faculty of the Houston city 
public schools. 

C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Co., 
who is a member of the lumber committee of the Council of 
National Defense, returned to Chicago Wednesday after be- 
ing in Washington, D. C., steadily on the work of the com- 
mittee since July 1. Mr. Worcester’s business matters dur- 
ing his absence will be in charge of Charles Edgar, of the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss. Mr. Worces- 
ter declined to give details of the work of the lumber com- 
mittee, saying the publicity concerning the work was given 
daily at the Washington headquarters, but did say that much 
progress is being shown in the accomplishments of the com- 


mittee. He will remain in Chicago several days before re- 
turning to Washington. 

Jacob Mosberger, of St. Louis, Mo., who has been con 
nected with the lumber business for forty years for- 
merly with the Mosberger-O’Reilly Lumber Co., has in- 
corporated the Mosberger Lumber Co., with offices at 1945 


North Broadway, in that city, to manufacture and deal in 
hardwoods. Other officers of the company are A. E. Hannard, 
vice president, and II. J. Mosberger, son of the president, 
secretary and treasurer. These officials are now at Tallulah, 
Madison County. La., where they have purchased and im- 
proved a sawmill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. The 
mill has been in operation for the last four months, manu 
facturing oak, cypress, gum and cottonwood as well as some 
hickory, elm and ash. The Louisiana yard of the company 
covers about twenty-six acres, 

John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was among the as 
sociation officials who attended the first annual meeting of the 


National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in Chi 
cago, Sept. 6, at the Scuth Shore Country Club. 3efore 


the banquet was over in the evening Secretary Pritchard was 
almost sorry that he was among those who gave assistance 
to the slight-of-hand performer, as his fine band ring for 
a few moments looked more like twisted castiron before it was 
returned in perfect shape. The performer said he simply 
wanted to put a small identification mark on the ring in 
order to be sure it was returned to the rightful owner, but 
Secretary Pritchard thought, judging from his intent look, 
that instead it was gone completely beyond repair. 

That Pittsburgh, like many other large cities, is experi- 
encing a building situation below normal but industrially 
is as active as it has been in many months, was the expres- 
sion of George N. Glass, of the Keystone Lumber Co., and 
Elmer A. Diebold, of the Higgins Lumber Co., of that city, 
while in attendance Sept. 6 at the annual meeting of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Both concerns 
are extensive retailers and carry suflicient stocks to take 
care of the needs of factories that are busy on account of 
the war, and consequently the slack in the demand for lum- 
ber for general building operations is being taken up by 
the industrial demand. That Toledo was in much the same 
position as Pittsburgh was the expression of William Ryan, 


of that city, who is president of the Ohio Association ot 
Retail Lumber Dealers. Mr. Diebold was honored at the 
convention with the presidency of the association, 


That hardwood stocks with the mills he visited while in 
the South a month ago were low, with no surplus of either 
high or low grade lumber, was the word brought back by 
Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), who returned 
Wednesday after visiting more than twenty-five mills in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. Mr. Boyle spent most 
of his time in oak, gum and poplar producing territory and 
no mill he visited had any surplus of stock, he said. Speak- 
ing of yellow pine, he said that it was no fault of the: mills 
that yellow pine had softened some recently, but rather a 
lack of demand for building material is entirely making the 
market. He found the yellow pine mills still busy working 
on lumber requirements for the Government and experi- 
encing also a big demand for railroad material. There is 
much gratification in the South over the enormous corn crop 
in southern States, as the crop is now safely past any danger 
that frost might inflict. The big corn crop means consider 
able to lumber manufacturers on account of its assurance of a 
supply of feed for logging operations. 

Walter C. Boden, representing the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., well known manufacturer of Phillips, Wis., was an 
interesting caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on Friday of last week during the prevalence of a continued 
rain storm which he said was general over Wisconsin and 
over which he said he was more or less jubilant, as it spelled 
assurance of heavy crops of late growing vegetation and con- 
sequent prosperity for the farmer, to be reflected in a bigger 
demand for building material. The Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co. has been very busy in supplying Government require- 
ments, a demand that has offset the seasonal quietude in 
building, but building, Mr. Boden said, is unusually active 
for the season in the smaller towns of Wisconsin. One effect 
of immediate interest to the company is that the general 
rains will benefit its 250-acre farm near Phillips, which ex- 
pects to produce among other crops 10,000 bushels of potatoes 
this season. Reverting to Government demand, Mr. Boden 
said that it had an additional incidental benefit in that it 
consumed a quantity of otherwise slow moving stock. He 
left for Phillips Friday night after transacting some _ busi- 
ness in Chicago for the company. 

While in Chicago last Friday 
meeting of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
R. D. Mundell, of Denver, Colo., secretary of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, told of prosperous condi- 
tions with the farmers in most of the territory covered by the 
association. Mr. Mundell said that no doubt the lumber 
dealers in the parts of the West tributary to his association 
will have a good fall and winter business, and based his be- 
lief upon the big crops and the high prices the farmers are 
being paid for their yields. He said that the year had been 
so successful from a farming standpoint that in several 
eases farmers had received so much money for their crops 
that the returns sounded almost like a fairy story. He cited 
one instance of a farmer on a big tract of land in Colorado 
who last year was in such bad shape that he had to borrow 
money from the bank for feed and living expenses and this 
year his yields, mostly potatoes, had been‘ so large that 
he not only cleared himself of all indebtedness but had a bank 
account of $50,000. He told of the case of a farmer who had 
netted $12,000 on his crops this year, over all his farm ex- 
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penses. In most of the territory covered by the association 
crops this year have been good and consequently Mr. Mun- 
dell said his association’s members were wearing broad 
smiles that would not come off, 


Without a trace of tire or engine trouble after an automo- 
bile tour of 3,320 miles in the last month, George D. Griffith, 
of George D. Griffith & Co., Mrs. Griffith, their daughter Nina, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John F. Graham, of Bradentown, Fla., re- 
turned to Chicago Wednesday after having a most delightful 
trip thru the East and New England points. The party 
traversed five mountain systems—the Alleghenies, Blue 
Ridge, Catskills, White and Green mountains—and the Berk- 
shire hills. An average running time of twenty-one miles 
an hour was maintained, with a gasoline consumption of 
eleven miles per gallon. The longest day’s run was 208 miles 
and an average daily run of 140 miles was made. Mr. Griffith, 
speaking of road conditions, said that in all only about 50 
miles of what could be considered thoroly bad roads was 
encountered, and only once—near Lima, Ohio—was it neces- 
sary to put on chains in order to get thru, and that was on 
account of a necessary detour, due to road improvement along 
the regular route. He pronounced the highways in Pennsyl- 
vania as the best traveled over, and those in Vermont the 
worst. Everywhere the country looked delightful, with most 
the crops still in the fields, and he mentioned especially as 
delightful from an automobile trip viewpoint the Delaware 
Water Gap, the Lake George country, the dairying territory 
in Dutchess County, N. Y., the Cape Cod country and the 
entire mountain sections visited. At Milford, Mass., the old 
cemetery where ancestors of Mrs. Griffith for as far back as 
colonial days are buried was visited, and many other brief 
stops were made at interesting and historical New England 
points. Mr. Griffith said what surprised him most on the 
trip was the many sawmills in Vermont, New Hampshire and 
New York ethat are still sawing on white pine and spruce, 
saying that ft was his impression that those territories had 
been sawed out years ago. He noticed one lumber mill yard 
that had a stock in pile of about 6,000,000 feet of white pine. 
Mr. Graham, who is a brother-in-law of Mr. Griffith and an 








extensive timber land owner in Florida, and Mrs. Graham 
will remain in the North visiting for a week or ten days 
longer. 
LUMBERMEN IN ARMY WORK 
T. T. Bartelme, president of the Bartelme-Lloyd Co. and 


vice president of the Bartelme Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
who is the son of F. E. Bartelme, president of the Keith 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, was expected to reach France this 
week on a special mission in connection with Red Cross work. 
Mr. Bartelme sailed from an Atlantic port on Sept. 4 and ex 
pects to be abroad until De- 


publication in the near future of the comparative costs of 
constructing the various types of roof coverings and the 
specifications therefor. A comparison will show clearly that 
a good shingle roof is by far the most economical type of 
roof covering for the ordinary building. Progress is reported 
in the preparation of data upon heavy timber highway bridges 
and also data upon proper installation of lightning rods. The 
report of Secretary Kellogg points out that at present ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the lumber production in the 
United States is being reported monthly to the National thru 
the efficient codperation of affiliated ‘organizations. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COUNTRY’S CAR SUPPLY 

“The public press is full of the grave necessity of building 
ships for the transportation of men, food and material to our 
allies in Europe. Little is heard, however, of the equally im- 
portant necessity of building and repairing freight cars,” said 
J. W. Taylor, assistant to the president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., this week in discussing the 
present vital importance of railroad transportation. ‘The 
land link in transportation is just as much needed as the 
water link, and it would profit us but little to have ships 
and then be unable to get the material to them. Russia is 
now in just such a position, as far as her inland transporta 
tion is concerned, and it behooves us to take all means in our 
power to avoid a similarly disastrous position. 

“According to the most authentic and available figures, 
the car shortage in this country on July 1, 1917, was 105,000 
cars, or over 5 percent of the total number in use. The “bad 
order” cars on the same date, however, totaled 140,000 cars ; 
that is, if the same conditions obtain on all the railroads 
of the United States as do on a few of the larger mid-west 
and transcontinental systems from whom figures were avail 
able. It is thus evident that if all the freight equipment 
of the railroads were in good condition the business of the 
country could be handled without any difficulty. With a 
tremendously fast growing volume of business, however, with 
a necessarily more severe handling of equipment, due to a 
shortage of labor, and with the necessity of junking a large 
number of old cars each year, it is imperative that the pres- 
ent equipment be promptly repaired and that additional cars 
he built. 

“Recent reports from the West Coast indicate that the 
labor situation in the lumber producing territory is not im- 
proving and that many of the sawmills will remain idle until 
the first of the year. With the large amount of lumber and 
timber needed for the shipbuilding program, and for other 
Government contracts, and with the meager stocks on hand. 
a shortage of material seems inevitable. This is of vital 
importance to many of the transcontinental railroads depend- 





cember. In his connection 
with Red Cross work he has 
been commissioned an_ officer 
and his mission has to do with 
amalgamating the Red Cross 
work of this country with that 
of England, France and Italy. 

Six young men of the office 
of the CC. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., manu- 
facturer of mahogany, lumber 
and veneers, have offered to do 
their bit for Uncle Sam and 
are now training at the train- 
ing camp of the officers’ reserve 
corps at Fort Benjamin Harri- 


son, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
accompanying illustration is 
that of the young men, who, 





reading from left to right, are 
William Johnson, Ferd = A, 


Graham, Sam C. Mengel, Ed- 
win (. Kornfeld, E. B. Ford 


and W. Culver Vaughan. Pres- 
ident C. R. Mengel is very 
proud over the record that his 
concern is making in the way 
of contributing man power to 
the country in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

H. F. Adey, who resigned as 
sales manager of the Cady Lumber Co., of McNary, La., to 
enter the marine service, writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that he has completed his recruit training at Paris Island, 
S. C., and that his present address is Marine Barracks, Nor- 
folk, Va., care of the U. S. Steamship Huntington detach- 
ment. Mr. Adey says he has been detailed for sea service 
aboard the Huntington for probably a month or more. He 
is as enthusiastic as ever about the branch of the service he 
has entered, and altho kept busy he finds time each week to 
read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which he appreciates greatly. 

T. H. Thomas, who resigned as assistant sales manager of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., with mills at Wiggins and D'Lo, 
Miss., to enter the army, is now a member of the officers’ re- 
serve training camp at Camp Funston, Leon Springs, Tex., 
having been assigned to the Third Battery of the field ar- 
tillery. Roy EK. James, for five years manager of the Gales- 
ville Lumber Co., Galesville, Wis., is now a member of the 
second officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, II. 


SIX EMBRYO 





ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association, issued a report this week covering the 
work of the organization during the last month saying that 
a preponderance of the 2,600 copies of association publica- 
tions sent out had to do with the construction of farm build- 
ings and that there were also many requests for garage plans. 
There is an especially strong demand for publications upon 


farm structures, the report said, from county agents and 
directors of agricultural extension work. Manual training 


teachers also ask freely for drawings and illustrations show- 
ing the construction of farm buildings, while in many sec- 
tions retailers supply the teachers with such information. 

A complete set of the models of farm buildings constructed 
in the association work shop has been purchased by the 
Southern Pine Association and the first exhibition of these 
models will be made at the Tri-State Fair at Memphis, Tenn., 
beginning Sept. 22. The exhibit will be conducted by the 
farm development bureau of the Business Men’s Club of that 
city, an organization that employs one of the best known 
agricultural experts in the country. Secretary Kellogg re- 
ports much progress in the coéperation with retail lumber 
dealers thru the plan service department and many dealers 
intend to make local exhibits. Sections of the building codes 
of several cities dealing with the use of wood will arrive dur- 
ing the month and much correspondence is carried on with 
building department officials on methods to reduce the fire 
havoc. Continued studies are being made as to the cause of 


fires and articles are prepared, such as are appearing in the 
‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by R. S. Whiting, architectural engi- 
neer of the association. 


A tabulation has been prepared for 
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STAFF OF THE C. C. MENGEL & BRO. CO., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ent upon the northwest lumber territory for their require- 


ments, and it is imperative that the Government authorities 
should do all in their power to assure an ample supply of 
material, not only for the repair of present equipment but 
also for the construction of new cars.” 





ANNOUNCE FARM HOUSE PLAN WINNERS 

During the week the Illinois State Board of Agriculture and 
the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
announced the winners in its contest in the farmhouse com 
petition that has been jointly conducted. Four prizes 
$100 each have been awarded as follows: E. Thompson 
Thorne, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Charles J. 
Sullivan, Detroit, Mich.: W. H. Peebles, Detroit, Mich., and 
Elizabeth A. Martini, 1602 Ashland Block, Chicago. The 
jury that awarded the prizes consisted of B. F. Harris, presi 
dent of the First National Bank of Champaign, Ill.; Irving 
K. Pond, Chicago architect ; Stafford Fox Thomas, president 
of the Illinois Society of Architects; B. D. Jeffs, and C. Her- 
rick Hammond, president of the Illinois Chapter of the Ameri 
can Institute of Architects. 

The four winning designs, which were judged from the 
viewpoints of the artistic, practicability and economy in con- 
struction, are now on exhibition at the Illinois State Fair at 
Springtield, [1]. 

“It has become more apparent to architects that the needs 
of farmers must be more looked after than ever before,” said 
H. K. Holsman, secretary of the Illinois Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, this week in discussing the com- 
petition. “The farmer is an extensive builder and not only 
is building more artistic homes but the farm home, to be 
practical, especially from the viewpoint of the housewife's 
needs, must be entirely different than the city home. We 
have under consideration a barn and other farm structure 
contest, and we expect to give more and more attention to 
architecture in farm structures.” 

Secretary Holsman explained that plans passed upon by in 
stitute officials will be placed in the hands of farmers, and 
that the plans will afford a tine opportunity for retail lumber 


of 


dealers to interest their prospective customers. It is pur 
posed to distribute the designs to those desiring them at 


practical cost, in order to stimulate farm structure building. 





LUMBER EXHIBITS THAT ARE ATTRACTIVE 

Within the last few days the exhibit of the Redwood Manu 
facturers’ Association at the Building Material Exhibit in 
the Insurance Exchange Building in Chicago has been aug- 
mented by several new exhibits. One of these is the installa 
tion of an example of 3-inch redwood water pipe, the piping 
having a diameter of 9 feet. ‘There are samples of smaller 


piping and of small tanks, showing the adaptability of red- 
wood for such needs. Another display isa millwork exhibit 
showing redwood for such purposes of porch posts, turned 
porch balusters, porch railings, window frames, siding in all 
widths, shingles and greenhouse stock. The association has 
maintained an exhibit at the place for several months, its 
redwood miniature bungalow in that time having interested 
thousands of visitors. 

Another exhibit, that is new and adds to the many ex- 
emplifications of lumber use shown at the permanent build- 
ing material show, indicates how much wood goes annually 
into the manufacture of sporting goods. The use of wood 
in the making of sporting goods requires an annual consump 
tion of about 25,000,000 feet of lumber, and in this consump- 
tion substitutes for wood have made but small inroads, as in 
many instances substitute materials have been found entirely 
unsatisfactory. The woods chiefly used in the manufacture 
of sporting goods and reasons why are given as follows: 

Ash—easily its 
grained. 

Black walnut—retains shape, handsome finish and strong. 

Hickory—strong, tough and resilient. 

Lignum-vitzee—heavy, hard and wears well. 

Maple—hard, heavy and tough. 

Persimmon—hard, heavy and tough. 

Reference is also made to the low conductivity of wood, 
makes any wood comfortable to handle, which is necessary in 
most sporting goods. Some of the different lines in sporting 
goods in which wood is a predominating factor are the fol- 
lowing : 3owling alleys, baseball bats, billiard cues, tobog- 
gans, canoe paddles, tennis racquets, golf clubs, polo mallets, 
gun stocks, skis, snow shoes, decoy ducks, dumbbells, Indian 
clubs, hockey sticks, croquet sets, racing shells. 


bent, strong for weight, and straight 








HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION UNRESERV- 
EDLY PLEDGES SUPPORT 

Following his return from a stay of several days in Wash 
ington, where he went to get in touch with the lumber com 
mittee of the Council of National Defense and offer the servy- 
ices of his organization, Secretary Frank F. Fish, of the Na 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, gave out for publica 
tion a letter he had addressed to the chairman of that com 
mittee. This letter, which is an unreserved tender to the 
lumber committee and to the Government of the entire 
facilities of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, was 
given out for publication in order to place before the entire 
lumber trade the position of Mr. Fish and the organization 
he represents and to correct certain published statements that 
were calculated to place them in the wrong light or in the 
attitude of not being whole-heartedly back of the Government 
in its preparations for the successful prosecution of the war, 
or not in entire sympathy and coéperation with the lumber 
committee. The letter is as follows: 

DeAR Mr. DOWNMAN: This letter is addressed to you in 
my capacity as an executive officer of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, an organization with a membership of 
over 900 firms and corporations engaged in the wholesale pro 
duction and distribution of hardwood lumber. It is my 
understanding that you are chairman of a subcommittee duly 
authorized to assist the Government in making purchases of 
such quantities and kinds of lumber as may be required, at 
this critical juncture, to efficiently carry out the preparations 
for war that are now so earnestly engaging the attention of 
all good Americans. 

The purpose of this letter is unreservedly to place at your 
disposal all the forces of the organization which I represent, 
to the end that the coéperation of the entire hardwood trade 
may be brought to bear in securing intelligent, prompt and 
efficient service to the Government in obtaining this class of 
supplies. Thru the mediumship of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association the entire supply of hardwood lumber in 
this country can be promptly mobilized, the amount in stock 
of any given kind of lumber can be ascertained, and exact 
information regarding the supply can be turned in to you 
without delay. Prices can be coérdinated, thus protecting 
the Government from excessive charges, and prompt delivery 
can be guaranteed. 

In addition to these general advantages which this organi- 
zation is pleased to tender to the Government thru your com- 
mittee, this association has a corps of competent hardwood 
lumber inspectors, numbering forty-eight, located in all the 
leading hardwood lumber markets of the country. They are 
picked men and the best inspectors that can be found in the 
entire hardwood field. This association offers this entire 
corps of trained experts to the Government to assist in the 
work of inspecting and measuring any hardwood lumber which 
the Government may purchase at this time. The acceptance 
of this offer guarantees honest grade and fair count on every 
purchase that the Government may make. We are not ask- 
ing you in any way to delegate the functions of your com- 
mittee to this association or to anyone else, but we offer to 
your committee the codperation of an organization that stands 
ready to serve you and serve the country at a time when effi 
cient service is most keenly required. 

The writer was in Washington from Aug. 25 to Aug. 30 
and endeavored to place this matter before you in person, but 
unfortunately was unable to do so, and am, therefore, obliged 
to resort to this method to make the tender. I trust that you 
will receive this communication in the spirit in which it is 
submitted and that you will see fit to command me and the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association along the lines sug 
gested above. 

Other correspondence defining the position of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and its desire to be of service 
to the Govérnment is given below: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
WASHINGTON 


Sept. 5, 1917. 
FRANK F. Fisu, Secretary, 
National Hardwood Lumber Assn., 
Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR Sir: F. B. Lord, assistant to the chairman, advises 
that you have offered your assistance and that of your organi 
zation in furnishing such hardwood lumber as may be re 
quired for the use of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

This is very kind of you and we assure you that we thoroly 
appreciate it. , 

The Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, Cincinnati. 
Ohio, has been formed with a view of bringing the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in touch with the manufacturer, as the 
Government feels that the purchase of its requirements thru 
jobbers and wholesalers would bring about a chaotic condi 
tion of competition and disorganization of the lumber market 
as it applies to the producer of this class of material. 

We wish to extend to you and all the manufacturing mem 
bers of your organization a sincere invitation to become 
members of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, and 
in doing so they will show a spirit of patriotism and their 
sincere intention of codperation. 
(Signed) 

Asst. 





Frank B. Browne, 
Gen. Purchasing Officer. 
Sept. 12, 1917. 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING Boarp, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 
FRANK B. Browne, Asst. General Purchasing Officer. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of Sept. 5 and desire to call 
your attention to the fact that in tendering the codperation 
of this association, which I represent, it was not only to 
assist in the purchase of lumber required for the use of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation but also to assist in the pur 
chase of all other hardwood lumber required by the Govern- 
ment, of which the demands of the fleet corporation are only 
a small part. While the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bu 
reauu may be able ‘to render some service in the present situ 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 
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QUARTER- ’ 
SAWED sAWwEeD © 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in al] thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and Jumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


| ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 





Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











‘ HARDWOODS 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter where 
you are located, we have something of in- 
[terest to tell you about our 








DIXIE 
Brand 


Flooring 














Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 


Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. , +) 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








Band -Sawed 
Southern 





From the HEART 
Best Arkansas Timber 


WOODS 





of the 


For years our mill at Little Rock has made a specialty 
of Oak, Ash an ypress, but now we have a 
another high grade hardwood to our list—Gum. Only 
recently we erected two mills for the manufacturing of 
high gradeGum lumber. For Quality and Grade you can’t 
beat our lumber. Let us prove it on your next order for 


Quartered White Oak Plain Red Oak 
Plain and Quartered Red Gum 
Sap Gum Ash Cypress 


Get Our Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. 














ation, it is not bringing the Government in touch with all of 
the hardwood lumbermen who are in a position to serve the 
Government at this time, and therefore I am unable to under- 
stand just why a subscription to that bureau should be re- 
garded by you or by anyone else as a competent test of 
patriotism. 

If anything is required at this time, it is to codrdinate 
all business interests in the task set before this country, of 
defeating its enemies, and any attempt made to divide a 
trade into warring elements and to parcel out the business 
of the Government to a favored faction will ultimately result 
in a greater degree of chaos than possibly could result from 
the encouragement of open competition in the markets of this 
country in the purchase of hardwood lumber or any other 
commodity. 

The sincerity of my intention is evidenced by the fact that 
I am tendering to the Government, without condition, the co- 
operation of an association comprising over 900 firms and cor 
porations of the highest standing in the trade; and the sin- 
cerity of your department may well be gaged by whether it 
accepts or rejects this offer. 

Awaiting your further favors, I beg to remain, 

F. F. Fisu, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CONDITIONS ARE IMPROVING IN MEXICO 


Announcement is made of the retirement of H. M. Piatt, 
of El Paso, Tex., as sales manager of the El Paso Milling 


Co. (Ltd.), and in the future L. R. Hoard, general superin- 
tendent, will look after the sales as well as the operations of 
the company. According to J. J. Pruett, vice president of 
the company, who is also vice president of the Pearson rail 
road interests, conditions in Mexico have greatly improved 
within the last few months, and the improved conditions have 
enabled the Madera Co, (Ltd.) to resume its lumber opera 
tions at Pearson, Chihuahua. For several years conditions 
have been such that the company’s plant at Pearson could 
operate only on a small scale and the improvement in Mex 
ican affairs is very gratifying to the officers of the company. 


NAMED SOUTHERN HARDWOOD EMERGENCY 
BUREAU HEAD ‘ 

Edwin Kk. Myers, who has had several years’ experience in 
association work as assistant secretary of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, secretary of 
the California Redwood Association, and for a period con 
nected with the Southern Pine Association, has been made 
manager of the. Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, which 
will look after the interests of southern inardwoods for war 
purposes in the same manner as the other emergency bureaus 
are handling some of the other woods. Mr. Myers will be 
stationed at Washington, D. C, 





ne 


PLAN A COMPLETE HOME BUILDING SHOW 

Plans are now in the process for holding a building mate 
rial exposition in Chicago next February which will be 
national in scope and will be open to any material that goes 
into construction purposes as well as to machinery used in 
connection with the building industry. Lumber association’ 
officials and lumbermen have been approached with the scheme 
and it is likely that the lumber industry will be an impor- 
tant factor at the exposition, if it is held. The idea is to 
make it somewhat like the successful exposition held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and New York City a few months ago, and de- 
signed primarily to interest prospective home builders, leav 
ing it to the different material interests to make their own 


impression on the thousands of prospective builders who 
would visit such an exposition to obtain information and 
suggestions. J. P. Beck, who has had several years’ experi- 


ence in promoting expositions on a big scale, is back of the 
movement and his plan is meeting with the approval of the 
lumber and other building interests. It is proposed that the 
exposition be held at the Coliseum in Chicago, Feb. 6 to 13, 
of next year. 





BECOMES GENERAL MANAGER OF CANADIAN 
CONCERN 


IP. Bass, who has been connected with the Dermott Land & 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, and Dermott, Tex., for the last five 
years, has resigned his position as assistant sales manager 
of that company to become general manager of the Wilson 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto, Ont. The resignation took 
effect Sept. 1. The company with which Mr. Bass is now 
connected in addition to operating a yard in Toronto and 
doing an extensive business in the wholesaling of hardwoods 
owns and operates the Mississippi Hardwood Co., of Jackson. 
Miss., which has a band mill of about 25,000 feet capacity, 
cutting mostly poplar, oak and gum. Mr. Bass has many 
friends in the lumber trade, both north and south, who will 
be glad to know of his promotion and wish him success. 


CHANGES WITH NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS 


Harold J. Week, son of the late Andrew R. Week, of the 
John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point, Wis., has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the company to succeed to the 
vacancy caused by his father’s death at Hollywood, Cal., 
Aug. 3. Mr. Week has been connected with the company for 
a number of years but recently has given most of his time to 
farming interests in Texas. John Strand, of Iola, Wis., has 
been appointed logging superintendent to succeed Stoner L. 
Virum, who almost as a coincidence had died on the same 
day as Mr. Week, after having been associated with the Week 
company for more than forty years. sen D. Stone, of Wau 
sau, Wis., has taken an interest in the Bissell Lumber Co., 
of Marshfield, of which his brother-in-law, F. K. Bissell, is 
president and general manager. Mr. Stone was formerly con 
nected with the Rainy Lake Lumber Co., of Virginia, Minn., 
and is a practical lumberman of many years’ experience. 
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TO ‘‘MAKE ONE CAR DO THE WORK OF TWO’’ 

Some interesting statistics have just been made public by 
Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, which 
concern shippers of lumber and other merchandise every- 
where. According to the statistics the elimination of many 
passenger trains alone on American railroads in an attempt 
to improve service on account of increased business from the 
war aggregates approximately 20,000,000 miles of train serv- 
ice in a year’s saving. The elimination of many passenger 
trains not considered absolutely necessary has released hun- 
dreds of locomotives and train crews and cleared thousands 
of miles of track that are absolutely needed in the present 
traffic situation. The report also points out that freight con- 
gestion in many instances has been averted by promptly mov- 
ing empty cars from one railroad to another, irrespective of 
ownership, a policy that is entirely new to American railroads 
and that has resulted in moving 113,420 freight cars into 
districts where they were most needed. 

It is also pointed out that thru the pooling of lake coal and 
lake ore a saving of 52,000 cars was.effected in moving those 





commodities alone, and there has been a further saving of 


133,000 cars by pooling tidewater coal. It is shown that thru 
the regulation of the export of grain not nearly the usual num- 





her of cars will be found necessary for the transportation of 


grain to the seaboard at one time. The war board is operating 
thru the assistance of twenty-seven local committees and 
everywhere shippers and shippers’ organizations are giving 
assistance. The railroads’ campaign cry is ‘‘make one car do 
the work of two,’ and, judging from the most recent statis- 
tics, the carriers are succeeding at their task. 

The car shortage figures of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation show that on Sept. 1 the net car shortage was 31,591 
sars, Which is a reduction in shortage figures over Aug. 1 
of 14 percent, an improvement showing how well the rail 
roads are handling the traffic situation, considering the bur- 
den that is now being placed upon the carriers. 





WILL CONTINUE TO SUPPLY REGULAR TRADE 


In the Oshkosh (Wis.) news letter in the Sept. 8 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the securing of a large contract by 
the Hardwood Products Co., of Neenah, Wis., for supplying 
ammunition boxes to the United States Government was re 
ported and in connection therewith the statement was made 
that “practically every department of the plant will be de 
voted to war work.” Ina letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Ek. D. Beals, president of the Hardwood Products Co., ad- 
vises that not over 50 percent of the capacity of the com- 
pany’s plant will be devoted to the Government contract ani 
that while the output of hardwood doors will be reduced the 
company will expect to continue furnishing its trade as here 
tofore. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Sept. 8 to Sept. 11, inclusive, seven vessels brought 
2,118,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—500,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Arizona, from Pequaming, Mich. The next largest 
ecargo—400,000 feet—was carried by the steamer J. W. Ste 
phenson, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows : 


Sept. S—Steamer Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 200, 
000 feet. 
Sept. 9—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 287, 


000 feet: steamer Maggie Marshall, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
300,000 fect. 


Sept. 10—Steamer Arizona, Pequaming, Mich., 500,000 
feet; steamer J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet ; 


Mich., 203,000 feet. 

Sept. 11—Steamer Sidney 0. 
Neff, Manistee, Mich., 228,000 
feet. 


AS GOOD A GOLFER 
AS A LUMBERMAN 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 
11.—William M,. Beebe, man 
ager of the southern yellow 
pine department of the Long 
Bell Lumber Co., is getting to 
be as good a golf player as h> 
is a lumberman, which means 


steamer W. J. Carter, Escanaba, 








that he is among the top 
notchers in the game. In the 
recent tournament at the 


Hillcrest Club, of which Mr. 
Beebe was president and the 
membership of which includes 
several of the crack golfers otf 
Kansas City, he won the club 
championship after playing 
several consistent matches. 
Another Kansas City lum 
berman who has won laurels 
on the links is Harold Frost 
assistant sales manager ol 





the Bowman-Hicks Lumber 

Co. In the recent city tour 

nament he won the Class A 

championship and came out 
W. M. BEEBE near the top in the main 
Golf Champion tournament. 


PLACES AN INSIDE CORNER BEAD ON THE 
MARKET 

The outside corner bead has been so long well known and 
successfully sold by retail lumbermen that it is surprising 
that an inside corner bead has not been marketed before in 
large quantities. True it is that, on June 18, 1912, an inside 
corner bead was patented, but it was not until the Milwauke: 
Corrugating Co. took hold of this patent and named it th: 
“Superior” inside corner bead that it really began to lx 
used to any large extent. 

The inside corner bead is designed to insure’ correct lines 
in plastered surfaces where wall meets wall or ceiling and an 
artistic improvement that, in the average job ef plastering. 
is badly needed. Retail Jumbermen well know how frequently 
a crack will occur where a wall meets a wall or where the 
ceiling joins the wall and have often wished for some device 








INTRODUCING 


THE 


“SUPERIOR” INSIDE 
NER BEAD 


METAL COR 


that would assist in correcting this. The corner bead does 
this and, moreover, furnishes grounds for the mechanic to 
work to, thereby necessitating the application of an adequate 
coat of mortar over the lath and doing away with the common 
“skinning” of the mortar coat, especially from the jambs 
back to the inner angles of the walls. Because of its con 
struction, which is well shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the ‘Superior’ inside corner bead in a large degree 
takes up the strain of building settlement and, as noted be 
fore, greatly lessens the liability of cracks. Of further im 
portance, it affords a solution for the irritating problem of 
joining wood lath, metal lath, or plaster block partitions on 
brick or tile walls. By-the use of a clip, either wing of 
the bead may be extended one and one-half inches so that 
ample nailing space is afforded. The “Supertor’’ inside cor 
ner bead is made from galvanized open hearth sheets and 
furnished in lengths from 5 to 12 feet. Samples may be 
secured from the manufacturer, the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
eee. 
DvurinG 1916 forest products valued 
imported into Greece. The source of these lumber supplies 
is not available but for 1915 when the total value of forest 
products imported was $1,456,685 Austria-Hungary supplied 
wood products valued at $1,183,858. 


at $1,599,941 were 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA. Clarksdale—The Verde Lumber Co. 
been succeeded by the L. W. Pugh Lumber Co. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Boyer Lumber Co., has 
been succeeded by the Van Buren Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at. Van Buren. 

CALIFORNIA. Newman—The Everett & Merwin Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Santa Fe Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at San Francisco. 

Patterson—The Everett & Merwin Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Santa Fe Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 

Reedley—V. G. Johnson, of Fresno, has bought the Reed- 
ley Planing Mill from H. Johnson. 


has 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Bancroft Lumber Co. and 
Kerlin & Starr have been consolidated. 
IDAHO. Menan-Lewisville—The East Side Lumber 


Co. has been succeeded by the Home Lumber & Coal Co., 
of Weiser. 

INDIANA. Rochester—The Central 
been succeeded by The Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo. H. G. Young will manage the Roch- 
ester plant for the St. Louis company. 

IOWA. Valaria—The H. E. Stokes Lumber Co. 
sold out to the J. F. Moore Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Churchill-Milton Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Brown-Hawkins Lumber Co. 
has increased ‘its capital to $60,000 

MISSISSIPPI. Deemer—The lumber and mill holdings 
of the Deemer Manufacturing Co. have been sold by 
Elias Deemer and William R. Deemer, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to a syndicate of men who will continue the business 
ier the name of the New Deemer Manufacturing Co. 


NEBRASKA. Dunbar—The S. M. Scarborough Lum- 
ber Co. is cut of business. 

Neligh—The Neligh Lumber & Coal Co. and the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co. were recently consolidated. 

Bloomfield—A. A. Manke has been succeeded by Weller 
Bros. (Inc.), with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


OKLAHOMA. Big Cabin—The Adams Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Emerson & Cobb. 

OREGON. Aurora—The George Harvey Lumber Co., 
which has been operating a sawmill at Aurora for a 
number of years, is now operating on a tract of timber 
recently acquired near Joler. ; 

Portland—The Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. has increased 
its capital to $750,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Frampton-Foster 
Lumber Co., which has had a branch office in Charleston, 
W. Va., has moved its branch to Huntington, W. Va. 

North East—The Stow Lumber & Coal" Co. has pur- 
chased the business of E. D. Morse & Son, of Portland, 

y. It will carry in stock the same line of material 
handled by E. D. Morse & Son. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Mullins—The Mullins Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Cummingsville—Connell & Haston have 
been succeeded by W:' F. Wilson. 

TEXAS. Corsicana—The Ike McFadden Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Corsicana Brick & Lumber Co. 

Trinity—The plant and timber holdings of the Thomp- 
son Bros. Lumber Co, have been, bought by the Rock 
Creek Lumber Co., the consideration being in excess 
of $2,000,000. The controlling interest in the concern had 
been owned by J. Lewis Thompson, who has joined the 
army and decided to sell his interests. The new com- 
pany was organized to take over Mr. Thompson’s prop- 
erty and is composed of the following: J. W. Ferguson, 
J. W. Reynolds and H. H. Thompson. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The Hood Lumber Co. 
has been reincorporated with an authorized capital of 
$60,000. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—The sawmill of the 
Booth-Schumaker Lumber Co. has been sold to the G. 
D. Booth Lumber Co., of Marshfield. The deal includes 
the plant, stock of lumber on hand and some standing 
timber. The plant is to be extensively enlarged. 

Oshkosh—The Radford & Wright Co., of Winnipeg and 
Duluth, Minn., has taken over the business of.the Rad- 
ford Bros. & Co. ., a pioneer lumbering concern and manu- 
facturer of sash and doors. 

Waukesha—The Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 . $80,000 to ac- 
comodate the growth of its business. F. D. Abell is secre- 


Lumber Co. has 


has 


tary and: treasurer. 

ARKANSAS. Vincent—Enterprise Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000. The 
officers are J. ood, president; H. Findlay, vice 


president, and H. A. Hinkley, secretary-treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Placer County Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $20,000. Incorporators: William H. 
Sims, H. L. Wietz, and Franklin A. Plank. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—B. C. Duval Lumber 
authorized capital $25,000; T. H. Nelson and others. 

INDIANA. Anderson—Wynne Cooperage Co. has been 
incorporated with a og of $20,000. The direc- 
tors:‘are Cary Cookman, Willard N. Pease and A, J. Pease. 

Rensselaer—Columbia Furniture Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $20,000 (to manufacture furniture); E. N. Loy, Emil 
Besser, Solon G. Spiegel, S. O. Penrod ‘and A. M. Loy. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Hammond Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. . 

Ravenswood—Scotland Lumber Co.; authorized capital ; 
$40,000. Incorporators: J. B. Crawford, C. W. Owen and 
F. P. Nash. = 

NEW YORK. ‘New York City—Greenville Lumber Co.; 
authorized captital $250,000. 

New York City—North Side Lumber Co. in business here 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000. In- 
corporators: Leo Turbow, Alexander Levene and Fred- 
erick Umhey. 

Port Jervis—J. S.*Holden Lumber Condnniion has been 
incorporated by James S. Holden, Hobart Uhl and L. 
Vietor Morman; authorized capital $100,000. 

_NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Hupp Manufacturing 
Co. (to manufacture lumber); authorized capital $500,000. 
_ Elkin—Portable Mills Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$25,000, incorporated by J. F. Carter, J. M. Simmons and 
C. B. Penny. i 

OREGON. .’Peoria (P. = 
authorized: capital. $10,000 
os se eee Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$25, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Omenieca Timber & 
Mining Co.; authorized capital $1,000,000; J. R. Kearnes, 
M. Hills and Frank Catlin. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. teh 9 Carolina Lumber 
Sales Co.; authorized capital $25,0 
Hardeeville—The Croswell Co. tie incorporated. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—Gentry Staves & Re 


Co.; 


Shedds)—Peoria Lumber Co.; 


Co.; authorized capital $7,500; incorporated by J..H. Fraz- 

ier, H. B. Brown, D. C. Haston and others. 
VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Lynnhaven Lumber Co.; author- 

ized capital $25,000; H. C. Johnson, president; Willis V. 


Fentress, secretary. 


WASHINGTON. : Rochester—Beaver Creek Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $5,000 The incorporators are 
J. H. McGregor, W. F. Slaughter and J. Bruce Polwarth. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Petersburg — Petersburg-Dudley 
Lumber Co.; authorized capital $5,000. Incorporators: 
E. B. Gribble, C. H. Senseney, Joseph H. Anderson, E. 
C. Calhoun and W. F. Hiser. 

White Sulphur Springs—M. E. Crisp Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated by M. E. Crisp, L. O. Bailey, A. 
Weaver, W. R. Herndon and Rush Cozart; authorized 
capital $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Wadabling Lumber Co. (Ltd.); 
authorized capital $20,000; V..Spurr and A. S. Matheson. 

ONTARIO. Timmins—Boivin Tie & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
(to carry on business as timber merchants and saw and 
planing mill proprietors); authorized capital $40,000; Fred- 
erick A. Day and Wesley A. Gordon. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—British & French Paperstock Co. 
(Ltd.) (to carry on lumbering and the lumber trade in 
all its branches); authorized capital $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Laurence Macfarlane, John McNaughton and James 
G. Cartwright. 

Montreal—Irtysh Makaym Corp. (Ltd.); authorized 
capital $15,000,000. This company will carry on explora- 
tion, mining, prospecting and development work. 

Montreal—Veneers & Panels, (Ltd.); authorized capital 


$100,000 
NEW VENTURES 


FLORIDA. Clearwater—C. M. Fillman will establish 
a woodworking plant. 

Jacksonville—A. W. Stewart and B. F. Lewis have or- 
ganized a company and will establish a veneer manu- 
facturing plant to cost $25,000 

Williston—The Long-Pasley Lumber Co. was organized 
recently for the purpose of manufacturing and selling 
lumber and naval stores. The company, which has an 
authorized capital of $30,000, will build a plant to manu- 
facture a body of timber owned by those interested in it. 
The officers are: G. P. Long, president; J. E. Pasley, 
vice president and treasurer, and G. C. Coleman, secretary. 


GEORGIA. Blakely—The Hicks Lumber Co., which was 
recently organized, will install a planing mill outfit, boiler 
and engine to cost $5,000 and will manufacture North 
Carolina pine roofers and dimension. 

IOWA. Marshalltown—T. H. Knutson recently began 
the lumber business here. 

. KANSAS. Osage City—Albert May will open a yard 
ere. 

LOUISIANA. Bastrop—The Gulledge 
which has been organized by W. 
authorized capital of $59,000, is building a sawmill plant 
for the purpose of manufacturing both lumber and 
shingles. Later on the company expects to erect a 
stave plant. A modern sawmill plant will be operated, 
the company having enough timber for a run of many 
years. The officers of the company are W. T. Gulledge, 
president; E. R. Hawkins, vice president, and C. J. Good- 
win, secretary and treasurer. 

Plaquemine—A combination shingle mill, lath mill and 
box factory will be built on Bayou Plaquemine, about ten 
miles from Plaquemine, by John S. Moorman, upon which 
work has already been started. Mr. Moorman is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Eli S. Moorman & Son, who own and 
operate an oar factory in Plaquemine. 

Logansport—The Glenn Lumber Co., capitalized at $10,- 
000 has been organized for the purpose of carrying on a 
general lumber and timber business. The following are 
officers: F. B. Glenn, president; Smith Price, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Monroe—The Hood Lumber Co. 
ganized with 
to conduct 


Lumber Co., 
T. Gulledge with an 


(Ine.) has been or- 
a capital stock of $25,000, with authority 
a general sawmill and lumber business. T. 
L. Hood is president, J. H. Miller, vice president, and 
T. L. Hood, Jr., secretary. 

Pawnee—The Vernon Parish Lumber Co. was recently 
organized by J. H. Kurt, Jr., of the Pawnee Land & Tim- 
ber Co. and others. The company has purchased tim- 
ber land and will build mills. 

Ravenswood—A plant will be established here for the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber by the Scotland Lum- 
ber Co., a recently organizéd concern backed by J. E. 
Crawford, with a capital stock of $40,000. C. W. Owen, 
of New Orleans, and F. P. Nash, of Cheneyville, La., are 
associated with ‘Mr. Crawford. The new company takes 
over the operations formerly conducted by the Botany 
Bay Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Monroe—The Monroe 
Co., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
Deinzer Furniture Co. and will take possession Jan. 1, 
at which time the machinery for the manufacture of 
corrugated boxes will be installed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Hardeeville—The 
ton Lumber Co. was recently organized 
Williams and D. C. Huston. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—The latest 
enter the field in Texas is Roberts & Oliver. They have 
moved their headquarters from California to Amarillo 
and in the future will operate only in Texas and New 
Mexico. Yards will either be purchased or opened in 
the towns selected. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Sylacauga—A contract for manufacturing 
and installing machinery for. the Visconsin-Alabama 
Lumber Co. sawmill has been let. The mill is to be the 
most modern and complete in the South and will consist 
of two band saws and a resaw. 

ARKANSAS. Cedar Glades—T. B. McElroy & Son will 
rebuild the saw and planing mill, which were recently 
burned at a loss of $16,000. 

Pine Bluff—The Norton & Wheeler Stave Co. is build- 
ing a sawmill here with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 

FLORIDA. -Clermont—R. L. Tracy will build a saw- 
mill here. 


GEORGIA. Cuthbert—The King Lumber Co. will build 
a saw and planing mill 

LOUISIANA. Tioga—The Lee Lumber Co. will rebuild 
its plant, which was recently burned at a loss of $60,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Central Mill & Lumber Co. 
has ‘opened,a new lumber yard where it will carry a 
complete stock of lumber. 

Petoskey—The Michigan Maple Block Co. will erect a 
mill on the site of the sawmill which was destroyed by 
fire several years ago. The-new mill will have a daily 
capacity of about 20,000 feet. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—John and R. Anderson are 
building a mill on the site of the old Perry-Fraser Lumber 
Co. plant, just north of Ellisville. Timber on 1080 acres 
has-been purchased seven miles from El]lisville, which will 
be,,cut by, the Anderson brothers. As there is over 15,- 
000,000 feet. of ‘the timber, it is estimated that it will take 
nearly two’ years to cut it. It is one of the‘finest bodies 
of timber in*the county, and will be’ manufactured into 
shipbuilding material. A dummy line will be built to the 
timber in order*to bring it to-the mill. 


MISSOURI. Springfield—A complete and modern-serv- 


Corrugated Box 
has purchased the 


Williams-Hus- 
by Henry R. 


line yard concern to 





>... 





E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring:Manufacturers’ Association. 

















Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


exas. 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16” 
4,633" 7x7 squares 1Zto 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 











(7 >) 


Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SrrICE | GIDEON, se 


1811-1814 Wright Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














OFFICE 
2 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 

















Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of * 


“Tidewater ”’ Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 








Lutcher & Moore veRessox 
“wis=® Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


ED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 


and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


L dette Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”” 














The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 

















ice and waiting room has been added to the Groblebe 
Lumber Co. for the convenience of its patrons and 
friends. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Vermillion—The Fullerton Lumber 
Co. is erecting a new office building. New sheds will 
also be erected. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Carolina Wood 
Products Co. will build an additional factory, 40 by 80 
feet in size, and install machinery to manufacture kitchen 
and other furniture. 

Roper—The Roper Lumber Co. will shortly begin the 
erection of a large plant, just north of its present mill. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 10.—United States Judge G. W. 
Jack has appointed L. E. Brevard, of Concordia Parish, presi- 
dent of the company, co-receiver of the Standard Hardwood 
Co., of which J. W. Dunkley is receiver, and ordered the sale 
of the defendant company’s properties, which in one of the 
papers filed were claimed to be worth $200,000. The co- 
receiver’s bond was fixed at $20,000. The receivers applied 
for authority to sell all the property, including a large tract 
of hardwood timber. The judge ordered that if the property 


was not sold under the order of the court before Nov. 1, 1917, 
the receivers were immediately to sell the property at public 
sale as required by law. 





Hayes, La., Sept. 11.—L. J. Cotton, a lumber manufac- 
turer, with mill at Hayes, Calcasieu Parish, has filed volun- 
tary bankruptcy papers in the Federal court. His scheduk 
shows debts aggregating $10,307 and assets totaling $8,244. 
which include the sawmill, machinéry etc. valued at $7,50v. 
$275 due on open accounts and 40 acres of tupelo timber. 
eo to be 250,000 feet, the valuation of which is placed 
at 50. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


FEeRNIE, B. C., Sept. 12.—A petition for the winding up ot 
the affairs of the Fernie Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been filed in 
the supreme court, Vancouver, ‘on behalf of the Imperia! 
Bank creditors for $288,139. The company was organized in 
May, 1904, with a capital of $800,000. The mill at Ferni 
has been closed for four years. 





MONTREAL, QUE., Sept. 12.—Benoit & De Grosbois have been 
appointed curators of the estate of F. X. Quevillon, sash ani 
door manufacturer, who recently assigned. 





| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 





Not much change is noticeable in the local lumber situ- 
ation. For the middle of September business is not so 
satisfactory as it should be, a condition due in large 
measure to the light requirements for yard stocks in 
Chicago, as building is nowhere near normal. Another 
condition handicapping trade is that more caution is 
shown on account of the war. However, tliere is a fine 
demand from the factories for lumber and the sales people 
who are doing the cream of the present business are those 
that are out after the business developing from the fac- 
tories and are not wasting much time trying to dispose of 
lumber to the yards. Most prices remain firm, with the 
possible exception of those for yellow pine, which has 
been a bit soft for some time, tho the yellow pine concerns 
selling the best lumber have been able to hold up their 
quotations, say buyers. The local trade believes that 
transit cars, which are blamed more than anything else for 
softer prices, will be scarcer in this market as soon as 
country yards discover they will need more lumber to take 
care of the farmer demand. Tho the car shortage may not 
be so severe as last season, it is almost certain that cars, 
as the fall and winter develops, will be harder to obtain 
than in the last few weeks, and now is a good time to buy 
supplies if not enough stocks are on hand to take care of 
the demand for some time. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT. S 


_ Lumber Shingles 
REGS (6 cw war FEROS eh ae 71,895,000 8,196,000 
BE iis ake wd Dowel Mine eaten 56,079,000 10,009,000 

SRRINUNRINE 5 RG ane ae ae ESL) i —_ es - 


POR 5. sada ss onere = RODea ee bE 


1,813,000 
TOTAJ, RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. S 








Lumber Shingles 
LD} Bones a eee ee rare S, * 2,428,365,000 472,466,000 
SUE so cata chonsthu cet creer 2,055,200,000 440,087,000 
IMGWONE Chika Kwcds rows 373,165,000 32,379.000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
ND cis nsw Aco Ow Sts ew oie ne 40,768,000 6,637,000 
BOLD Siac we oss babes eee eeies 25,460,000 3,941,000 
a ere 15,308,000 2,696,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
NORE Gi ce Nhs See ek eee 1,123,521,000 322,901,000 
BOR fo a eeu he ee aR 989,192,000 265,312,000 
OO ea ey ore 134,329,000 57,589,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Sept. 13 were: 








CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 26 $ 76,150 
5,000 and under ee 10 70,900 
10,000 and under BIOS 686.5 si65 1s 0008 7 76,000 
25,000 and under Oi Ree ae 7 200,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... - 1 60,000 
Sherman F. Cooper, 6-story hotel 1 350,000 
Rr ns es ef eee 52 $ 833,050 
Average valuation for week........... oes 16,020 
TETRIS PUAVIOOS WORE 5.653 so voce cecsins 35 338,900 
Average valuation previous week....... eat 9,683 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 126 1,363,800 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 13, 1917......... 3,062 54,038,145 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 6,315 79,439,260 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 5,215 61.300,632 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,300 62,376,445 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 7,352 64,626,900 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 6,296 63,811,960 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,621 82,210,850 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,660 59,672,685 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7.021 64,964,934 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,536 42,620,845 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 6,229 48,688,770 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—-Factory trade for northern pine items 
holds up well in this market, wholesalers finding a de- 
mand for about all the stocks they are able to locate. 
Stocks are low in the North and indications are that they 
will be rapidly depleted as soon as country trade, in the 
Northwest especially, becomes pronounced to the extent 
that country yards will be hungry for stocks. Prices of 
crops and yields have been such that the farmer un- 
doubtedly will be a good customer for pine this fall and 
winter. Prices are strong in this market, especially on 
low grade stuff. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12.—The white pine market con- 
tinues to show an advancing tendency, especially in the 
lower grades, which are much in demand. With the 
stocks getting rapidly depleted and sales continuing on 
a large sealé it is expected that more strength will be 
imparted to other grades and an unusually strong mar- 
ket be seen for a long time. Wholesalers are unable to 
see where sufficient additional stocks are coming from 
to eare for any large increase in sales. 

of 


New York, Sept. 12.—Orders are firm and prices are 
well maintained. Notwithstanding the dullness in the 
building situation, yards are getting a fairly good ru: 
of business and wholesalers are catering to some desirable 
orders from industrial sources that considerably more 
than offset the falling off in building business. Western 
shipments are still far behind but better progress is re- 
ported in getting business thru Tonawanda and Buffalo 
The prospect of a small cut this year probably accounts 
more for price maintenance than any material increase in 
the demand over the last few months. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 10.—Altho building demand 
continues unusually light, manufacturers have no com- 
plaint to make of the volume of business, as the factory 
trade is still active and is taking large quantities. The 
trouble is that this demand is calling for certain descrip- 
tions of stock which are therefore growing scarce, while 
there is a comparative plenty of other items. The car 
situation just now is easy as the grain movement has 
hardly started, but retailers are not taking much ad- 
vantage of it to lay in stocks, and will doubtless have 
trouble in getting later orders delivered. Prices are firm, 
especially on thick stock for factory use and on low 


grades. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 11.—Some inquiry for spruce, 
mostly of the better grades, was reported last week in 
the Pittsburgh market, but the actual shipments into 
the Pittsburgh market are amazingly light. The eastern 
trade is gathering in all important stocks, it is claimed 
here, and the prospect is that spruce will be scarce and 
extremely high thruout the current year. Prices are un- 
settled, but merely because they are being made by 
buyers, who are trying to secure urgent needs. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 12.—Demand is great in spite of 
the falling off in dwelling house construction, largely due 
to the great need of this lumber for Government work 
and also for industrial construction. As a result prices 
continue very high and there is an undercurrent of feeling 
that the base price for dimension, which is now $36, soon 
may have to be advanced. While in general there is 
practically no increase at all noted in the demand for 
house frames, there is a greater difficulty in supplying 
enough of the wider dimension and there has been con- 
siderable inquiry for the longer stuff that just now is 
hard to obtain. The market for random is getting firmer 
in tone and prices are tending upward. One may say it 
is impossible to get narrow random at less than $28, and 
it is predicted that $30 will soon be the price. The same 
conditions prevail as to boards, prices tending upward, 
with plenty of inquiry. For matched spruce boards, $36 
is the lowest price and random spruce covering boards 
sell mostly at $30. Current prices for eastern spruce here 
are: Frames, 8-inch and below, $36; 9-inch, $37; 10-inch, 
$40; 11 and 12-inch, $41 to $42; random, 2x3 to 2x7, $28: 
2x8, $31 to $32; 2x10, $33 to $34; 2x12, $34 to $35; spruce 
covering boards, 5-inch and up, $30 to $31; matched 
spruce boards, $36 to $37. 


New York, Sept. 12.—Demand continues strong and 
while it is expected that the completion of cantonmen's 
will put a little more stock in the open market, the f: 
remains that wholesalers are getting a good run of i)- 
quiries and no anxiety is felt about the maintenance 0! 
prices. Stocks at mills are scarce, especially boar 
Random sizes are more or less irregular, but the irreg:- 
larity is upward rather than downward. There is 10 
doubt of a smaller cut being offered for next season aiid 
wholesalers are agreed that many sizes will be practica'!y 
out of the market within a short time. Clear spruce for 
airplane purposes is of course steady at the Governmen! s 
figures and little speculation is allowed. Stock is slow!y 
accumulated but manufacturers feel that the price cn 
the readjustment is sufficiently attractive to warra:t 
their carefully assorting the output. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—There is a slight improvement in tl 
demand for posts, as yards see a better demand ahead 0» 
account of the heavy crops this year, feeling that farme:* 
will buy more freely for fencing improvements. Stocks i 
the North are light and the outlook for production is no! 
the best. The pole business remains unchanged. White 
cedar shingles are more in demand, tho prices are station 
ary. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 10.—A seasonable activity | 
posts is reported from some quarters, and retailers find 
ing any prospect of fall sales have been putting in orders 
so as to be sure to get the stock delivered. Posts have 
been sold down pretty well, in spite of complaints abou 
the slack trade. Poles are still slow, but most yards do 
not hold them in any great volume. Prices are tending 
upward on posts, and the prospect is for a light winter 
output produced at high cost. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—Even tho demand for both northern 
and southern hardwoods is rather light, prices are main- 
tained remarkably well. Millmen are able to keep prices 
high tho the demand is off from normal, and low stocks 
rule everywhere, but confidence is felt that later on there 
will not be lumber enough to supply the demand. The 
yard, sash and door and furniture trades are not very 
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le active, tho there is a healthy demand for such hardwoods 
as are used in the manufacture of army wagon trans- 

















ports and motor trucks. The lower grades show the best pan ones Fe «5 
C- demand in this market, as manufacturers of boxes still hake 
a find their business so active that they need a lot of lum- 


1 ber. Tho many box makers are well bought up to cover B @ 

Ty their present requirements, present stocks at the rate 

r. of their operations can’t last long. There is also an active uyers oO ng ea to 

“] demand for crating lumber. Tho admittedly a quiet situ- a 


ation exists, taking the hardwood business as a whole 
most in the trade are confident about the future. 


. = | Supply For Years to Come 


ih Boston, Mass., Sept. 12.--The trade in hardwoods here 
is, comparatively speaking, dull and flat. This is particu- . eae, * « 
- larly hard to endure in view of the fact there is so much will find our facilities and organization present many features worthy of 
hardwood neede "4 s0vernmen or war rposes . : : . : 
wee ag Gas aera area ck ae eae the closest investigation of those who demand uniform quality and guar- 
7 exasperating transportation difficulties did not so hamper j 
ud trade. As it is, the Government is looked forward to as anteed Service. 
about the best customer, and the Government’s large de- 
mand for the hardwoods will keep the prices as high 
5 as they are now. Of course it is with local demand for 
{ hardwoods that the transportation difficulties mostly in- 
H terfere. Local business is being done but mostly in the 
j 
‘ 





way of small orders. The demand for wood for house 
finishing purposes continues hopelessly dull and small. On 
account of the many difficulties, prices with different deal- 
ers differ considerably according to various circumstances, 
























































































» but they are generally high and on the whole range about 
2 as follows: Firsts and seconds, inch, ash, $72 to $74; 
i basswood, $59 to $65; red birch, $72 to $75; sap birch, $62 
: to $69; maple, $60 to $62; oak, quartered, $92 to $95; oak, 
oe plain, $69 to $74. 
0 Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 10.—Large buyers have been 
ts getting into the market actively of late, to protect them- 
in selves against the prospective scarcity of hardwood ma- 
terial. With easier car supply wholesalers have caught 
up with orders and mill stocks have been drawn upon 
nd heavily. Birch is especially strong and has been picked bad 
n- up to quite an extent lately by furniture factories. Bass- actory uyers an etal ea ers 
ry wood and maple are pretty well sold out. Oak sells 
he freely when it can be supplied, and just now some good- : : 
p- — shipments of southern stock have been made avail- are urged to anticipate their needs in the woods shown below and give 
ile able. D 7 Me : 
ar niet angoniead us an opportunity to acquaint ourselves with your requirements:— 
as St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—The hardwood market con- 
d- tinues generally dull in virtually every line. Factories ° Hard 4 
ve and yards seem to be well stocked up, and very little buy- Birch, Ash, and Soft Maple Hemlock, am arack, 
m, ing is going on at this time. Manufacturers have cleaned Rock 
ow up their back-order files, and now are soliciting business, ock El B d 4 
a situation that has not prevailed for months. and Soft mM, aSSWOO e Lath, Ties and Cedar Products. 
i d dwood Pili 
“e, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 10.—The demand for all hard- Pine, Tamarack an Har woo Piling. 
in woods in this market continues strong and prices hold ee 
ito firm, with advances here and there to offset occasional Send us your «quires, 
mn concessions. Much hardwood is taken on Government ° 
ed orders and this will continue for many months. At the Antigo, 
nd same time the civilian requirements are growing more l an a e um er om an - 
n= urgent, altho much embarrassment is experienced on ac- % Wis. 
by count of the Government’s grip on the transportation ma- 
chinery of the country. Oak is still the market head- 
liner. The lower grades of all kinds of lumber are in — 
of strong demand, and there never before has been such a 
ue market for the product of box factories. There is re- 
wrk ported a most excellent demand for walnut suitable for 
es gunstocks, with equally good buying by manufacturers 
neg of furniture and pianes, with whom this high grade wood 
on is finding increased favor. Figured gum also is a good 
is seller to the same consumers, especially to the furniture ~ 
for men. Elm, ash, chestnut, hickory and cottonwood are i} - 
ng other features of the market showing strong selling at- <FF| 
ne tractions. ~ A 
is Following are average f. o. b. Cincinnati prices for vari- poe \Y KTP 
jer ous grades and thicknesses of oak per 1,000 feet, based on \ \ \ 
it standard grade, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
nd erading rules, in carload lots, and averaged from reports 
me of actual sales for the week ended Sept. 11: 
rd, QUARTERED WHITE OAK ~~ 
$36 2 Gentes pl eT ial & “Se 
J Fle Dec ee cee seer ereereresevreseeseseese « 6 . 
ie SL Ee RASS Sono oo ermooooumadouor 65 68 70 } . « 
No. 1 common and selects............ 55 58 60 a 
NEE ee, Sinscnwcaeee ae ene eeelaces 51 54 56 * = 
NO, FEE Sc.aseckan deus svtcnees ss <) e 38 40 . 
e NO. BOON ein 5 oss cee seee cease cos 20 22 24 ‘ states 
1e¢ SSOUNMG WROETINY 65.5.0 ois cs vivre censts paces 34 41 44 1 . peer 
QUARTERED RED OAK : * z 
PM Me ruse vat eee ete eens $74 $77 $79 oF \ 
nd SeleGtse avannanlonwnwamrtoecie smee se ori 56 59 téS&*YL ; we ve 4 
nts No. 1 common and selects............ 45 48 50 3 . 
* ee ee ee 41 44 46 
. NO. 2 COMMON .....seseeecseeeeeeees 26 28 30 . — \ ‘ ph Lata s® © 
Ine vo. 3 common 19 21 : \ s | ST ~) 
4 sound wormy 39 40 - 
; PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK ° 
Bue Bi aa sare eicad tae ae eee eee aes $66 $71 $76 - ; 
° Seleetao yon. .cogeesenatenen ms vee oe 47 52 55 5 
and No. 1 common and selects...........% 41 46 49 < te oN 
ny NO. 1 COMMON 2 occesescccvecsseeerees 39 44 47 
for NO. 2 COMMON ...... ee eee eee eees 30 33 36 
‘ 10; OME is 0355-0400 00140 88945.0080 18 20 22 
at's SOUR OER beac oisisw gee ou ek tae 30 35 38 H 
wiy 
en 
ant Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 11.—The manufacturing trade is 
pushing hard for low grade hardwoods and the coal indus- 
t is also buying largely of mine material. The ship- 
ments from mills are complained of frequently because of 
the —— and for lack of deliveries owing to abe ga = c e * a 
‘a other obstructions that are dominating all trade. e A ] i h ffi b 
i better grades of material are less active, but demand = cut win on a straig tel wage — 
sin appears to be aufficient to absorb what comes from the ak ies ot Chtnnas romney todas So penince eee See eae 
not mills. Prices mentioned today are firm and high. trucks, were asked to furnish specifications for this order. 
te sxiccnstnigiaiingiiaioits Service Motor Trucks won in this big competitive test because they are the*‘Product 
a of Specialists.’? Take the mechanical features. Here the highly specialized motor— 
P pauttalo, N. Nu» Sept, th-—Demand inion. fair scede alte dite and te gars serve Motor Tracka sig lend: inthe fal drive 
‘ho some sections are not doing as much business as usual Service strength—quiet, efficient transmission of power through worm gear construc- 0) Ne 
| at this time. For example, there is not the ordinary inter- —_ — to take care of the unusual conditions of operation—led among all 
nd est taken in the trim trade and furniture factories are going iris aaa balance of points in favor of Service design won in the examination for 
lers ‘head conservatively. But the manufacture of war ma- accessibility—braking safety—strength of frame. Service 20 percent superior strength 
ave ‘crial is taking a good supply of various woods and this Sg ae l U1 S 
yout helps to sustain prices at a high level. Maple, oak and of trucks in operation—and here Service Motor Trucks with seven years of satisfactory dealing 
. do ish are among the woods most called for and further ad- braced dpe Ah oa at cet ‘SRaGS Rie: Cee Domne winew petra wer 
ling vances in prices are expected. | sena y Catalog | 
, Send for these booklets | The Service 13 Pointer 
ater - ee ‘ rae ae et 4 a \ Specialized Folder ry 1 () OAc Yj 
emphis, Tenn., Sept. .—The hardwood market is Dept. Met . 
— reasonably active and prices generally are steady. SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK CO.i?s; Main Office & Factory, Wabash, Ind. 
.OW grade cottonwood and gum are in exceptionally active New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. Baltimore, ina. sz Denver, alo. . 
request from box manufacturers and prices hold right at Sorta, Mo. Serrannelie ted. Cincinnati, Ohve 3 jemphis, ‘Tenn. 
ert t : Louisville, Ky. Buffao, N. Y. ‘ouugstown, Ohio Pa, Riceiagtane, Ala 
i the top. Offerings are considerably below the require- Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utab Canton, Ohio Y: Dayton, Ohio” 
al ments of the box manufacturers and all low grade cot- wilncpert, Conn, South Bend, Ind. 
cks tonwood and gum are readily absorbed. Certain classes meno a 
of oak stock are in good request and there is an ex- s 
nere 
The cellent demand for high grade cottonwood and ash, both 
rery of which are being used in the manufacture of airplane 
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“*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


The .perfect building quilt for ali buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt, Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 


HOTELS 

















Palace Hotel 


Rates from 


$2.00 per day 


The 
Social 


Side 


Ts FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE HOTEL 
is the scene of many of San Francisco’s most prominent 
social events. : 

The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the dances in the 
famous gold ball room every evening are always well attended. 

















Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, s 
Room with private bath .. $3, sag ig 5 

‘Two persons er day 
Room with detached bath . . . » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 








ale 2 persons, $5 to $8 

= 3 persons, $5 to $9 

f ¥ 4 persons, $7 to $12 
J ! 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 








> Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 











THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $21 m=thodso 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber casrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Ashland, Ky., Sept. 10.—Oak continues strong with the 
low grades the best movers. Bill stuff of all description 
is in heavy demand. Heavy inquiries for ash and black 
walnut are circulated, and stocks are light. Prices are 
unchanged. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 11.—There is an active demand 
for all) materials used in Government war orders, but 
aside from that the hardwood market is not very brisk. 
The call for factory stock is normal and no more and the 
furniture makers do not appear to be in urgent need 
of wood. The vehicle and implemegt factories are more 
active. The Canadian trade, which normally is a factor 
worth consideration, is being confined pretty strictly to 
war materials and is strong in that respect. The mills 
get a little more gum in stock and the market for this 
wood is perhaps a shade easier altho there -still are 
takers for all the gum that is offered. No improvement is 
reported in the demand for oak and maple flooring or 
for oak finish. The trade is at the minimum and prices 
are weak, as it is virtually impossible to interest buyers, 
especially in the cities, because of the light demand for 
flat building. 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 10.—All hardwoods used by the 
Government are in good demand and there has been a 
slight improvement in the demand from the furniture 
and chair factories. The present big demand is for hickory, 
oak, elm, ash, gum, walnut, poplar and veneers, with 
mahogany also active. All thick stocks, 5/4 and up, 
are in good demand. Paper boxboard and table top ma- 
terial are in very active call. Strips of various kinds are 
not very active, and a number of concerns have been en- 
deavoring to dispose of such material. 





New York, Sept. 12.—The hardwood outlook is more 
or less mixed in some respects, the demand having fallen 
off owing to a dull building situation. This applies to oak 
flooring and trim, in which good supplies are offered. Plain 
oak and heavy sizes of birch and maple are strong and 
scarce and wholesalers have no difficulty in moving these 
stocks at satisfactory profits. Manufacturers of household 
and office furniture report a good demand in their line 
especially for office equipment. The market is healthy 
for the reason that stocks have been worked to the low- 
est possible point, and firm as prices now are any kind 
of an improvement in the demand will move prices much 


higher. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—There is no noticeable improvement 
in the demand for hemlock, but prices have not been 
affected by the lighter demand. The condition is due ina 
large measure to the fact that stocks in both Wisconsin 
and Michigan are considerably below normal for this sea- 
son. The trade believes that business will shortly improve 
and gradually go back to a basis of considerable activity. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 10.—There is satisfactory 
strength and activity to the hemlock situation, with con- 
sumers manifesting increased interest. Construction tim- 
bers, heavy planks, as well as all sizes of boards, are 
in excellent demand, and prices are steady. Stocks at 
mills are below normal, with prospects of replenishing 
them this fall by no means encouraging. Retail stocks 
are considerably broken and exceedingly low. The mar- 
ket is beginning to feel the effect of the broad inquiries 
coming from the building interests, and it is evident that 
local distributers will find themselves soon in need of 
stocks to meet this revived demand. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 12.—Hemlock shows a continuous 
stiffening in price here week by week, with no relief in 
sight for purchasers. Whereas it was possible early this 
year to buy eastern clipped hemlock boards at from $24 
to $25, and two weeks ago the price ranged between $28 
and $29, now it is very difficult to purchase below $29 
and many dealers have secured $29.50 and even $30. There 
is still a large demand for hemlock boards for Government 
purposes, tho the cantonment work is about done, and 
industrial operations are taking on new life and calling 
for larger stocks of hemlock board. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 11.—There is considerable hem- 
lock moving in the Pittsburgh district just now, the de- 
mand having shown signs of increasing in volume during 
the last fortnight. List prices are generally better ob- 
served. The talk of weakness is heard less and with 
manufacturing and coal mining trade pressing for full 
shipments on large contracts there is little likelihood of 
hemlock becoming seriously unsettled this year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12.—Lumbermen who have been 
canvassing the lake section for additional hemlock sup- 
plies report that the mills have small stocks on hand and 
are holding them for an advance. The lake trade has to 
contend with high freight rates and a scarcity of boats, 
so that cargoes are not arriving to the usual extent. The 
local demand is not up to the standard, but improvement 
is expected this month. 





New York, Sept. 12.—Prices are well maintained altho 
there have been reports that the demand for western 
hemlock has eased off, resulting in some fair sized blocks 
being offered here at prices $1 to $2 under last month’s 
quotations. Pennsylvania shippers report a decided scarc- 
ity of assortments and a demand sufficient to keep new 
stocks moving fast. It is certain that were there any- 
thing like a normal building situation the hemlock market 
would be booming. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 12—A strong demand exists for poplar, 
it being one hardwood in this market that apparently has 
not suffered from the lighter demand existing lately. Pop- 
lar box boards are especially wanted. There is activity 
with both low and high grade lumber, tho low grade has 
the call. Prices are satisfactory. Reports from poplar 
producing centers indicate that a smaller volume of new 
stock is going on sticks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 10.—The light supply of logs 
continues to trouble manufacturers, who are unable, in 
many sections at least, to put lumber on the sticks as 
fast as it has been going off the last few weeks. Woods 
labor is reported very scarce and entirely inadequate to 
the requirements of the mills. Dry stocks are lower 


than ever before, some mills report, while the demand for 
consumption is increasing. Panel and wide box boards 
are leaders among the high grades, inch thicknesses of 
both selling readily at $80 and $70 respectively. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 10.—The demand for all grades of 
poplar is very good, with the high grades the best movers. 
Stocks at milling points are running low, with only a 
limited amount of lumber going on sticks. Prices remain 
firm. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 12.—As stocks on hand are small 
and as it is increasingly more difficult to get more of 
the wood on account of railroad difficulties, prices show 
no change, remaining high at $70 to $73 for first and sec- 
onds, inch. There is a fairly good demand for both high 
and low grade stocks. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 10.—A fair demand for poplar 
prevails, and local members of the trade are taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to add desirable stocks to 
their holdings, especially if this can be done at con- 
cessions. The high grades for a time moved somewhat 
slowly, but the entire list appears now to be in fair 
shape, with the production by no means so large as to 
indicate that congestion is a probability. Quotations are 
steady at the advances that have been noted, tho the 
outlook is regarded as rather uncertain. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—There is little change, if any, in the 
fir situation in this market. Tho the demand is light from 
yards, as it is for every other wood, there would be 
little chance to satisfy it even if the demand were active, 
so bad are conditions in the producing centers. Fir 
wholesalers have very little to comfort them in this mar- 
ket. The industrial demand for fir is fair and it is difficult 
to get orders placed. Yards making a specialty of fir tim- 
bers in this market fortunately have good stocks on hand 
to take care of the demand for such material, which is ex- 
pected to grow as fall develops. There is no spruce mar- 
ket here, a condition that, on account of high prices, has 
existed for a long time. Red cedar shingles move on a 
lower price basis than they did. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 7.—The fir market is very quiet, 
with production so low that there is no anxiety to get 
orders, Demand for ship building lumber continues strong 
and there are some very large orders yet to be placed 
for this material, and a marked scarcity exists in some 
grades owing to the protracted shutdown of the local 
mills. There seems to be no trouble getting cutting orders 
or special stuff for anybody that will take it on. Not 
much lumber is moving offshore, but vessel freights con- 
tinue stiff, with $40 being demanded to South America: 
$18.50 to $20 to the Hawaiian Islands, and 140s to 160s 
for Australian ports. 





Seattle, Sept. 8.—A stiffer market for lumber products 
is forecast by the action of loggers in raising the prices 
of fir logs to $11, $14 and $17—the highest ever paid i 
the Northwest. Production remains at about 50 percent 
of normal, which is more than enough to take care of in- 
coming orders. The labor situation is gradually better- 
ing, and menacing forest fires have been dampened by 
rain during the week. However, no great increase in 
production is looked for, and for some time after opera- 
tions start the mills will be kept busy filling up the holes 
in their yard stocks. Uppers, especially flooring, ceiling 
and siding, are extremely scarce and mills are unable to 
fill the orders for these lines. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 8—Business is reported as being 
fairly good, with an active demand for railroad and shi) 
building material. Yard stock is moving slowly. Red 
cedar shingles are slow, with a rather peculiar situation 
existing in that while the demand is light production is 
also at a low ebb. Spruce airplane stock is out of the 
market as far as speculation goes since the Government 
has established the price. Saw logs are firm and run as 
high as $18.50 for yellow fir. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 11.—There is barely enough de- 
mand for fir in this section to enable wholesalers to keep 
track of the market. Some report a slight improvement 
in inquiry while others say there has been no change so 
far and so many of the mills have been out of the mar- 
ket that buyers are getting the notion that they can't 
place orders anyhow. Reports here, however, indicate 
that about half the mills are now running and orders 
could be used by more of the manufacturers. The pros- 
pects are that, with the Government taking hold of the 
I. W. W. situation, the producing conditions will be im- 
proved. The prices quoted by concerns which are taking 
orders at all are still those of List 19. Mixed cars which 
have to be filled by the larger mills, and most of the 
orders are of that character, are especially strong 
Straight cars of commons are a little weaker. The spruce 
market is pretty nearly an unknown quantity here because 
of the very great difficulty in getting stock. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—The demand for California sugar and 
white, western and Idaho white pine would be better if the 
wholesaler had better assurance that orders could be ac- 
cepted. However, prices appear to be so high that busi- 
ness is held back somewhat. Mills have all the business 
they can take care of from other sources than this market 
and therefore this market is not urged in any manner 
by the manufacturers. Consequently the local market foi 
these woods is in an unsatisfactory shape. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 11.—The advances in California 
pine made in the lists of Sept. 1 are very strictly main- 
tained and the market is strong thruout. The mills are 
getting all the business they can handle and altho the 
demand in this section is comparatively light the market 
does not show the effects of the lightness. Dealers have 
been disappointed so often in getting orders placed that 
they are assuming that they can not get shipments and 
that fact is keeping away many inquiries. Salesmen could 
get much more business if they were in position to go after 
it. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12.—A fairly satisfactory demand 
is reported for California lumber and prices are up to # 
high level. The difficulty of getting shipments here from 
the Coast is about as great as ever and mill supplies are 
being reduced by labor troubles. Wholesalers have no 
fear that the demand will exceed the supply for some 
time, as car shortage shows every indication of increas- 
ing this fall. 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—Report from salesmen seem to indi- 
cate that yard trade demand will pick up before long and 
that fall will see considerable activity. The factory trade 
is fairly satisfactory. Reports from the mills indicate 
that they have plenty of business and that cars are not so 
plentiful as the manufacturers would like to see them. 
Prices remain firm, 





San Francisco, Sept. 8.—The redwood lumber market 
contiues very firm, with some inquiries for rough clear for 
export and domestic shipments. The demand for remanu- 
factured redwood for eastern rail shipments is fair, but the 
searcity of cars continues. Export business on clears is 
limited by the continued scarcity of tonnage. Government 
orders for redwood lumber of various grades for the con- 
struction of military camps in California are about filled. 
There is no improvement in the retail yard demand in this 
city, but the interior yards are beginning to stock up for 
the winter. Wood pipe stock is still being shipped for use 
at the new army cantonments in various parts of the 
United States, 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 11.—The redwood mills are 
loaded up with orders, They are unable to get either cars 
or labor enough to handle the business that is coming in. 
While mills in other producing sections report having a 
better supply of cars now, the redwood manufacturers are 
short. The demand in this territory is only fair, but at 
that the orders can not all be taken care of. Prices are 


stiff. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 10.—Trade as a whole is still 
much interfered with by transportation troubles, and 
this makes it difficult at times for the shippers to take 
care Of the business offered. The box makers continue 
to obtain all the orders they can take care of, and are on 
the lookout for lumber, the earlier calculations as to re- 
quirements having proved too low, so that supplementary 
orders are necessary. Offerings of lumber are not in- 
ordinately heavy, with shortages developing in spots. 


New York, Sept. 12.-The irregularity of the shortleaf 
pine market is augmented considerably by the car short- 
age and lack of transportation facilities. There is no 
difficulty in getting Government contracts under way but 
other orders are delayed so much that there is little en- 
couragement in ordering beyond actual current require- 
ments. Prices are firm enough and there would be 
plenty of business offered if some satisfactory assurance 
as to delivery could be obtained. Box demand is strong 
and top notch prices are still obtainable. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 12.—On account of the railroad 
embargoes and the great congestion of freight at Harlem 
und other points along the way business in North Carolina 
pine is greatly restricted here. So little of the lumber is 
setting by along the railroad lines and it is so difficult 
for dealers to promise deliveries that buyers prefer to 
place their orders for northern and eastern boards that 
can be shipped more rapidly and at a considerable saving. 
so demand has shown no noteworthy increase and prices 
remain about the same. Rough edge 4/4 and under 12 
inches are quoted at $44.75 to $46; 6-inch roofers at $31 
to $32, and &-inch roofers at $32 to $33. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—-Not much change is noticeable in the 
vellow pine situation. The trade doing the bulk of the 
present volume confines its activities to the factory de- 
mand, as the yard business is so quiet that it is almost 
a waste of time to try to cultivate it. Some prices are 
still soft, some items being sold at about $2 off list, while 
«a while ago they brought list or more’ The softness is 
due to the transit car movement, the trade says, combined 
with the light building situation that exists. Buyers find 
tho that as stiff prices continue to prevail on some items 
and that the companies that sell the best lumber have not 
weakened in quotations to any extent. Fewer transits 
are expected as soon as the country yard trade begins to 
take up the slack in present business. 





Alexandria, La., Sept. 11.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x8-inch, A EG, $48; B & better EG, $46.50; B 
nG, $46; C EG, $34.50; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, 
$24.50; A FG, $36; B & better FG, $34; B FG, $33.50; C FG, 
$31; D FG, $28.50; No. 1 FG, $29.50; No. 2 FG, $22; 1x4-inch, 
A_EG, $47; B & better EG, $45.50; B EG, $45; C EG, $32.50; 
1) EG, $30.50; No. 1 EG, $30.75; No. 2 EG, $23; A FG, $36; 
B & better FG, $34; B FG, $33.50; C FG, $31.50; D FG, $29; 
No. 1 FG, $29.50; No. 2 FG, $21 Ceiling—%¢-inch, B & 
better, $29; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $21.50; %4-inch, B & better, 
$27; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $20; 4%-inch, B & better, $35; No. 1, 
$31; No. 2, $23.50; Partition—4-inch, B & better, $34.50; No. 
|, $30; No. 2, $24; 6-inch, B & better, $37.50. Bevel siding— 
l-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $18.50. Drop sid- 
ing—6-inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $29.50; No. 2, $23. 
tinish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch $34; 
'x8-inch, $34; 1x5 to 10-inch, $36; 1x12-inch, $36.50; 14 x4 to 
i2-inch, $38.50; 144x4 to 12-inch, $37.50; B & better, 15¢- 
inch, $36.25; C surfaced—ix4-inch, $30; 1x6-inch, $32; 1x8- 
inch, $32; 1x5 to 10-inch, $34; 1x12-inch, $34; 144x4 to 12- 
inch, $36; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $35.50. Rough finish—1x4-inch, 
$81; 1x6-inech, $33; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x5-ineh to 10-inch $34.50; 
1x12-inch, $35; 114x4 to 12-ineh, $37; 1%%x4 to 12-inch, 
$36.50. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $38.50; 8- and 10-inch, 
$39.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $41; 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, 
$45. Molding—62 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16- 
toot, $25; other lengths, $24.60; 1x4-inch, CM, 16 foot, 
$24.50; other lengths, $24; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $27.50; other 
lengths, $27; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, 
‘28. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $18.50; 
Ix4-inch CM, $19; 1x6-inch, $21; 1x6-inch CM, $22. 
fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $15.50; 1x4- 
inch CM, $15.50; 1x6-inech, $16; 1x6-inch CM, $16.50. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other 
lengths, $25; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, 
$25.50; 34x10, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 
13/16x10 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; 34x12, 
'4- and 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $28; 13/16x12, 14- and 
16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $29. No. 2 (all 10- to 20- 
foot), %x8, $22; 13/16x8, $22; %x10, $22; 13/16x10, $22.25; 
“4x12, $23; 13/16x12, $23.50. No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 4x8, 
$17.50; 13/16x8, $18; 14x10, $18; 13/16x10, $18.50; %4x12, 
$18.75; 18/16x12, $19. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, 25; other lengths, $25.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$25; other lengths, $25.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; 
other lengths, $27.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, 
$22.50; 1x10-inch, $22.50; 1x12-inch, $23. No. 3, (6- to 20- 











foot), 1x8-inch, $18.50; 1x10-inch, $19; 1x12-inch, $19.50; 
Car Material—All 1x4 and 6-inch; B & better siding, 
$36.50; No. 1 siding $31; No. 1 roofing, $28; No. 1 lining, 
$30; No. 2 siding, $20.50; No. 2 roofing, $19; No. 2 lining, 
$20. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 Decking, $26; No. 2 
decking, $21; heart face decking, $29. Plaster lath—No. 1, 
$4.05; No. 2, $3.25. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $15; 8- and 
10-foot, $15.50; 12-foot and longer, $16.25. Stringers—90 
percent heart, 7x16 and 8xl16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $36; 
28-foot, $40; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $32; 28-foot, $36. 
Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, $32; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $30; 14-foot, $32; No. 1 square S4S, 12x 
14-inch, 12-foot, $26; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $26.50. Sills—36- 
foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $45; 50-foot, $55. Ties— 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; No. 1 square E & §, 
$21; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $24.50; No. 1 square E 
& S, $22; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $29; No. 1 
rough, $22. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E & S, $26.50; 
2x4 to 8x8-inch, $25.53; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $28; 2x12 to 12x 
12-inch, $30.15; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $33.45. -aving 
block stock—No. 1 E&S, $20.50; No. 1 square S&E, $21 
rough heart, $23. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x19-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; No. 2, 1x10-inch 
(10- to 20-foot), $21.50. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$2 and $2.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18 and 20-foot, Nos. 1 
and 2, $2 and $2.50 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$1 and $2 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average 
price $14. 





Hattiesburg, Miss., Sept. 7.—The following prices prevail 
here: Flooring—2%4-inch, B EG, $44; B&better FG, $32; 
No. 1 FG, $30.75; 3%4-inch, B EG, $47.75; C EG, $38.25; 
B&better FG, $32.25; No. 1 FG, $29.50; No. 2 FG, $21.50. 
Ceiling—14-inch, B&better, $29; 5g-inch, No. 1, $28.75; 
No. 2, $20.25; %-inch, No. 2, $22. Partition—34-inch 
B&better, $35.50. Drop siding—6-inch B&better, $32.25; 
No. 1, $31.50; No. 2, $23.50. Finish—B&better rough, 1x6- 
inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $38.50; 114x4- to 12-inch, $41; B&better 
surfaced 1x4-inch, $34.50; 1x6-inch, $34.25; 1x8-inch, 
$34.75; 1x10-inch, $36.50; 1x12-inch, $36.75; 14x4- to 12- 
inch, $40. Door and window jambs—Bé&better, 14-, 14%- 
and 2x4- and 6-inch, $43.25. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- to 12- 
inch, $27.50; 1x4-inch, $29; 1x6-inch, $27.75; 1x6-inch CM, 
$29.50; 1x10-ineh, $28. Number 2, 1x6- to 12-inch, $21; 
1x4-inch, $22; 1x6-inch, $23.50; 1x6-inch CM, $21.75; 1xS8- 
inch, $23.50; 1x8-inch shiplap, $23; 1x10-inch, $24; 1x10- 
inch shiplap, $23.50; 1x10-inch, $25. Number 3, 1x6-inch 
CM, $17.25; 1x8-inch, $18; 1x8-inch shiplap, $19; 1x12-inch, 
$19.25. Dimension—2x4-inch, 10-foot, $24; 12-foot, $22.75; 
14-foot, $23; 16-foot, $23.25; 18-foot, $25.25; 2x6-inch, 10- 
foot, $22; 12-foot, $20.50; 14-foot, $20.50; 16-foot, $21; 18- 
foot, $21.75; 22-foot, $23. 2x8-inch, 10-foot, $23; 12-foot, 
$23: 14-foot, $21.50; 16-foot, $21.25; 18-foot, $23.25; 18-foot, 
.25; 20-foot, $23. 2x10-inch, 16-foot, $21.75; 18-foot, 
$24. 2x12-inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 16-foot, $23. 
Number 2, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $21.50; 12-foot, $20; 14-foot, 
$19; 16-foot, $21. 2x6-inch, 16-foot, $17; 18-foot, $19.50. 
2x8-inch, 12-foot, $21; 16-foot, $18.75. 2x12-inch, 20-foot, 
$23. Number 8, 2x4- to 12-inch, $13.50. Plaster lath—No. 
1, %-inch, 4-foot, $4; No. 2, $2.95. Car siding, lining and 
roofing—Bé&better 4- and 6-inch, 16-foot, $37.75; 9- or 18- 
foot, $39. Timbers—8-inch and under, 20-foot and under, 
$24.50; heart, 16-inch, 2S8-foot, $38. Car sills—SE&S, 9- 
inch, 36-foot, $33; 9-inch, 34-foot, $34; 10-inch, 40-foot, $38. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 11.—There is probably a some- 
what better inquiry for southern yellow pine than there 
was a week ago, altho manufacturers are not all agreed 
that this is the case. Those who report improvement 
say it is coming from the retail yards in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri, and they say that buyers are taking 
more interest in the market. However, there is no specu- 
lative buying yet. All the orders that are being booked 
are for badly mixed cars which are needed to fill up 
stocks to meet immediate calls. City trade, except where 
the farm demand is a factor as in the larger country 
cities, is as light as ever. Manufacturers are much en- 
couraged by the fact that the market has not showed 
any considerable softness under the strain” of several 
weeks of very dull demand. Despite the fact that buy- 
ers are taking stock from one another and doing every- 
thing possible to put off buying, prices are virtually 
where they were twenty to thirty days ago. The large 
volume of Government business has been a life saver for 
the manufacturers and it is continuing to keep the mar- 
ket steady. Some of the smaller concerns are getting a 
little eager for business now and there are soft spots in 
the transit market, but it averages around $3 off list 
while mill shipments are a little firmer and are being 
held around $1.50 to $2 off list. Number 2 boards and 
shiplap are. the strongest spots in the market. The left 






hand side of the list is steady. The railways continue 
to take much car material. The supply of cars at the 
mills is satisfactory. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 11.—Building trades are taking 
less and less yellow pine, or any other lumber. The 
operations in this district are narrowing down to a few 
big ones, including industrial town building and indus- 
trial plants. Yards are not anxious to get much new 
material, apparently having secured what they feel they 
will need. Shipments appear to be coming forward from 
the South in slightly better form, and while not up to 
what the trade needs, are sufficient to relieve actual dis- 
tress for the time being. Prices show a little softer 
tendency. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 10.—The most urgent un- 
satisfied demand on the yellow pine market continues 
to come from the operators in the oil fields of Kentucky, 
where, even at the advanced prices, it is impossible to 
get material sufficient to sink wells as fast as desired. 
Manufacturers of vehicles and agricultural implements 
also are active in the market. <A _ broader interest is 
seen in ceiling, flooring, partition etc. with some strength- 
ening of prices for those products. All grades of car 
material are active. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. -12.—The market is quiet. While 
some dealers see a ray of hope ahead most dealers think 
the present high prices and small demand will continue for 
some time. Partition and flooring are a little firmer, if 
anything, and the current requirements for them small, 
so retailers are*not inclined to stock wp at all. There 
is some irregularity in the price of No. 2 common yellow 
pine. It ranges at from about $30 for 6-inch to $31 for 
8-inch, tho some dealers quote a dollar or two more and a 
few $3 more in each case. Partition, B & better, is quoted 
here at $44.50 to $46.25. Flooring prices range as follows: 
Quarter sawn, A, $53.75 to 958; B, $50 to $55; C, $43.75 
to $48. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12.—Prices on yellow pine dimen- 
sion stock have been reduced considerably by some of 
the mills, as the demand from the Government is begin- 
ning to show a decline. Letters are being received an- 
nouncing that the manufacturers are now in position to 
fill early orders. As yet no decline has occurred in other 
grades. It is reported to be somewhat easier to get hold 
of shipments, but no prolonged easing up in the car 
searcity is looked for. The local demand is less than 
normal. . 

New York, Sept. 12.—The weakness in the building 
situation is beginning to have its effect on prices and it 
has become more and more evident that the loss from 
this source is not overcome by the new business offered 
from other sources. Railroads are buying little and the 
practical: completion of Government cantonments is re- 
sulting in more stock being offered on this market. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—But little improvement, if any, 
was noted within the last week. There has been no per- 
ceptible change in prices and even at the lower quota- 
tions the demand continues light. Dealers are pretty 
well stocked up, and are waiting the demand of the con- 
suming public before doing any further buying. Plenty 
of cars are still to be had, altho here and there complaints 
are to be heard of a shortage. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 10.—Local demand for longleaf 
pine is perhaps not above moderate proportions, there 
being little construction work in progress that calls for 
the use of this kind of lumber. Stocks of the ordinary 
sizes, moreover, are hardly in excessive supply. Dealers 
could handle a far larger volume of business if they did 
not experience transportation troubles. Current prices 
are satisfactory enough all along the line, and it is only 
the handicap upon shipments that causes the shippers 
trouble. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12.—Wholesalers say that short- 
leaf prices hold up well and no signs of pressure are 
noticeable. The stiff market is reported to be due to 
the Government buying, as well as the scarcity of cars 
and labor, and no relief appears to be in sight in this 
direction. Retailers are not buying to any large extent, 
but dealers are able to sell a large amount of stock in 
the factory trade. 





New Orleans, La., Sept. 11.—A sharp falling off in 
orders is the predominating change in the market during 
the last week. Shipments have also declined, and went 
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Mathews Gravity Conveyer Handling Cooperage Stock | 


Staves, Heading, Lumber, Box Shooks— 


all move quickly, without power, on Mathews ball bearing steel 
rollers on a slight down grade. Made in portable units, easily assem- 
bled. Speeds the work, eliminates waste of time and labor. Ask 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 

















We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 


The popular waterproof crayon today. 
Acme Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 


ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 
The same quality as Acme 

Mammoth Crayons but are larger in dia- 
meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 
A small, very hard wax 

20th Century crayon. Handy size for 
vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 


or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 

Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for eeastating ones freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. ¢ handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecia! Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 





Forwarding Agents 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Ww z ded high 
honors Panama-Paciic GRAND PRIZE 


Sobe-tact-Saleler-tm —b aelel Si alelal 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS sory capac ity 3500 Axes &1 pots 





below the normal mark for the first time since substantial 
relief began to be felt in the car situation. The tone of 
the market continues fairly firm, tho there still is a 
weakening in prices on a number of items. Timbers are 
advancing and almost unobtainable for the domestic trade, 
due to the unexpectedly heavy demands being made on 
the industry at present by the Government for ship build- 
ing timbers. The movement of southern pine to Mexico 
and Central America, which has been considerable of 
late, has been retarded, at least temporarily, by new ex- 
port restrictions recently put into effect. The continu- 
ance of transit cars in considerable number is said to 
be one of the elements affecting the interior situation. A 
tightening in the car situation is expected the latter part 
of the month. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 11—Demand is slowing up be- 
cause there are no stocks to meet it with. The market 
is confined largely to the industrial trade, it is said, but 
this is balked at every turn by lack of railroad facilities 
and slow deliveries of material. The northwestern pine 
fields are repeating warnings that white pine must be 
shipped before Oct. 15 to be certain of getting into the 
market this year, as car supply after then will be diverted 
to crop movement and lumber will have a poor show. 
Founders and pattern makers are all busy and take much 
material, but find stocks getting lower all the time. Prices 
are variable but all very much above the lists of the 


last few months. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 11.—Tho factory trade holds 
up well the cypress market as a whole is quiet. Inquiries 
are not nearly so numerous as they have been recently, 
yards and consumers apparently being well stocked up. 
Building operations in all sections are slack and this has 
an effect. Mills are unable to furnish in large amount 
the low grades, which are principally in demand. East- 
ern dealers still claim to have difficulty in getting cypress 
stocks, owing to the car situation, tho this is not a serious 
factor in most sections. Leading cypress manufacturers 
are now figuring on the possibility of furnishing in cypress 
some of the items needed in building the Government’s 
standard-size wooden ship, but with what success is not 
certain. It is expected that the cypress men will en- 
counter as many if not more difficulties in providing some 
of these timbers than have the pine mills. As a whole 
prices are steady, tho there are reports of some con- 
cessions being offered in certain instances. . 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—The last couple of weeks has wit- 
nessed a quieter demand for cypress and the trade believes 
that most of the activity later on must come from the 
country yards, as there is little of prospect in the city 
trade from the yards. However, there continues a fair de- 
mand for factory lumber. Despite the quietness prices 
have not suffered. 





St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—The cypress market is vir- 
tually at a standstill. As for several weeks past, there 
has been no demand from local buyers, altho manufac- 
turers continue to hold firm in their prices. Some de- 
mand is being manifested from nearby towns, and manu- 
facturers are going after this business. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—No other branch of the busi- 
ness here is suffering so much as the cypress market 
from the unfortunate railroad situation, for stocks are 
small and Geliveries far behind in many instances. The 
wholesalers are loud in their laments. It is almost im- 
possible to get any cypress thru, as the railroad yards 
are greatly congested. Any firm with enough stock on 
hand to make immediate deliveries could get very high 
prices. Cypress is quoted generally as follows: Ones and 
twos, 4/4, $58 to $60; 5/4, 6/4, $60 to $62; No. 1 shop, 4/4, 
$37 to $38.50; 5/4, 6/4, $44 to $46. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 10.—Demand for factory and 
shop grades of cypress holds strong, and there is in- 
creased interest shown by buyers for the country trade. 
On the whole, the market for all grades is better than 
at any other time this summer; prices are firm, the in- 
quiries very encouraging, bookings liberal, and the only 
trouble is in securing deliveries of what is ordered from 
the mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 11.—Cypress is sharing the 
quietness that is general in all woods. There is some 
demand from the country, but the city call is very light. 
The recent advance in price, however, is being held to 
by the mills and it does not seem to be at all a matter of 
price in getting business. Buyers simply feel that they 
do not have to have the stock and they are not inclined 
to buy until they are forced to. There has recently been 
a little improvement in the demand for 1x6-inch, 16-foot 
No. 1 barn stock. That item is very scarce at the mills 
and the increase of corn crib building is causing more 
inquiry for it. The result is that it is very strong. Mills 
have much difficulty in furnishing cypress lath and the 
market on them is stiff. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 10.—The cypress trade continues 
much the same as it has been of late, with the inquiry 
from the ordinary sources not large, but with extra- 
ordinary requirements developing that make up entirely 
or at least in large part for any deficiency. 





New York, Sept. 12.—Cypress is less active in demand 
than other woods, but values corttinue satisfactory. 
Stocks available are not changed and much business is 
still confined to small lot shipment out of distributing 
yards. The aggregate of this business shows up well 
and brings good prices, but little activity develops for 
straight car business and not much improvement is ex- 
pected until there is more snap to the local building 
situation. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12.—A rather light demand for 
cypress is reported at most yards and there is somewhat 
more competition than usual for the business develop- 
ing. Prices are not showing any decline, however, as 
mills have small stocks and production costs are high. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 12.—This week’s quotations on red cedar 
shingles are $4.26 for red cedar clears and $3.27 for stars, 
Chicago basis, both quotations being a falling off from 
last week. There is no change in the price for white 





eedars in this market, extras still quoted at $4.25, $3.25 
for standards and $2.35 for sound butts, Chicago basis. 
Lath continue strong in price and are scarce. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 10.—Retailers have been hold- 
ing back on their buying or else see very little sale for 
shingles in prospect before spring. The scarcity of avail- 
able stocks has not disturbed the market, and on the con- 
trary it has shown breaks on the arrival of new transit 
lines, but the situation now is a little firmer. 





Seattle, Sept. 8.—The shingle market is in a state of 
stupor, from which orders are the only thing to revive it. 
Mills still quote $3.25 on clears and $2.25 on stars, with 
but little moving. Production shows no signs of increas- 
ing. 





Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 7.—Red cedar shingles are about 
the same as last week, excepting that stars are a little 
firmer. Quotations to the trade are about $3.20 to $3.25 
for clears and $2.25 to $2.30 for stars. Shingle logs are 
scarce, despite the greatly curtailed shingle output, with 
$17 to $18 the price of good logs. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 11.—Demand for red cedar 
shingles is picking up somewhat, but it still is far from 
brisk. The country yards are doing most of the buying 
and more of it is coming from this territory than was the 
case a few weeks ago. The result of the slight increase in 
demand has been to stiffen prices somewhat. Stars now 
are quoted 5 cents higher than a week ago, the average 
being $2.25, Coast basis. Clears are quoted at from $3.15 
to $3.25, Coast basis, and are relatively a shade weake: 
than stars. Shipments from the Coast are very light and 
there are fewer transits on the market. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 10.—There is a little more in- 
terest in shingles, and the outlook is for a fairly good fall 
business. Should this develop, as now indicated, it is 
doubtful if present stocks are at all adequate to’ take care 
of it. This is the serious feature, as it is difficult to get 
stocks from the mills and yard supplies are low. Som: 
shipments of cedars are reported to have come thru from 
the West, but the supply continues below normal, whil: 
prices are undisturbed, best gradings selling at $4.75@5. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 12.—Owing to the quietness 0! 
dwelling house construction, the market for lath, shingles 
and clapboards is very dull with no good prospects ap- 
parent, whereas furring strangely enough is active and 
the market for it very firm. Lath constitute the weakest 
part of the line. Hardly any sales have been made of 
1¥%-inch lath of any kind. Prices are uncertain and have 
dropped off from the former nominal quotation of $4.50 to 
about $4.25. Good quality 15¢-inch lath are offered at 
$4.75, with some shading of the price to about $4.70. Deal- 
ers as a whole do not look for any improvement in the 
lath or shingle market this fall. There has been no im- 
provement in the demand for shingles. Red cedars have 
a broad range, with clears selling close to $5 for the best. 
Prices for white cedars vary considerably. Extra clears 
range between $4.75 and $4.80, with a little better for 
some of the choicer makes. Clears are quoted at $4.25 
to $4.35. Spruce clapboards are scarce in the market and 
continue to bring high prices, 4-foot extras selling for 
$56 to $60 and 4-foot clears $54 to $58. Two-inch bundled 
furring is quoted at from $27 to $28. There is a good de 
mand for furring for crating and the prices remain firm 
for both 2- and 3-inch, and show a tendency upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12.—The production of shingles is 
said to be not more than half the normal, so that the mar- 
ket is holding fairly firm at a good advance over two 
months ago. Some mills are reporting a better labor 
supply, while others are just shutting down. The out- 
look for stocks is so uncertain that retailers are hesitat- 
ing to buy, but it looks as tho receipts would be short of 
normal for the rest of the year. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 10.—Demand for shingles and lath 
appears to keep up in spite of the fact that construction 
work has so far not shown marked activity. Inquiry, how- 
ever, for shingles and lath seems to be brisk enough to 
take up the offerings here and keep the market in a strong 
position. The advances noted in prices are maintained, 
and stocks in hand do not exceed moderate proportions: 
nor is it easy to replenish holdings, which indicates that 
other sections may be liberal consumers of both shingles 
and lath. 





New Orleans, La., Sept. 11.—Little change is notice- 
able in the shingle market. Cypress manufacturers claim 
to be finding a ready purchaser for all they care to offer, 
at the same scale of prices which have prevailed for 
some weeks. There is little doing in pine shingles. Lat! 
are stationary. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 8.—Shingles continue to fluctuat« 
within certain limits but manage to maintain a general 
big level. Fluctuation seems to indicate that stocks are 
fairly ample, but that there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether they should be sold at present prices or hel 
fer further developments, indicating a general uncer- 
tainty as regards the future. Lath are scarce and the 
prices firm, at a high level. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 12.—If the lumber trade as a whole 
was in the same condition as is the box shook business 
all would be happy. One of the largest box shook manu- 
facturers in this section said the other day that he had 
been virtually sold out for weeks and not long ago an- 
other refused a large order for packing cases. The de- 
mand for shooks in the export trade and particularly t 
keep the American expeditionary forces supplied with 
all necessary materials and goods for their subsistence 
has placed a heavy burden on the manufacturers. Prices 
remain firm at about the same figures as quoted two weeks 
ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12.—A large trade in shooks is 
being done, the only difficulty in the way to bigger busi- 
ness being the lack of labor, which has been more than 
ever manifest since the war draft began. The shops are 
all working under this handicap, in spite of persistent 
advertising. Box lumber is growing scarcer all the time 
and prices are showing a continual tendency to advance 
in all kinds of wood. 
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